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THE CASE 


FOR THE 


NAVAL ‘TREATY 


By Rear Apmira W. V. Pratt* 


International stability, economy and competitive reduction the 
fundamental motives behind the treaty-—Its real value seen only in 
the light of the whole achievement of the Washington conference— 
Sacrifices and failures explained—Criticisms ignore larger issues 


HAT the naval treaty entered into 
as a result of the Washington con- 
ference of last year is not regard- 

ed with entire satisfaction 
country is qute true. The same, however, 
may be said with regard to - both 
Japan and Great Britain; while even toa 
greater éxtent France and Italy may- feel 
that they have suffered under the -terms 
of this past.’°This sentiment isto be ex- 
pected, “as utter -accord ‘in -all niatters 
would still not be possible even were this 
instrument perfect. in all respects. 
Publi¢ opinion in the matter of “the 


naval ‘treaty may be dividéd into three 


classes: “(a') The opinion of the technical 
naval men; this includes also the opinion 
of tho8é€xpefts qualified ° te pass» judg- 
ment. This class should also embrace men, 
cutside Of the-naval service, of strong na- 
tional leanings, though perhaps tinged 
somewhat with conservatism; (b) The 
opinion of the: broad-minded men within 
and without. the service who view our 
naval policy not as an independent prob- 
lem, but as one intimately connected 
with other questions of: international mo- 
ment;' (¢): The opinion” of that well- 
meaning class of people whose impulses; 
rather than’ their reason, lead them to. ad- 
vocate complete disarmament. Their 
point of view is naturally quite different 
from that of both of the two preceding 
classes. 

There must evidently be a point of rec- 
onciliation between the extremes of 
these three classes. The view held by the 
third class would entail discussion of the 
question, “Are navies a necessity?” to 


in our own. 


answer which in detail would occupy 
far too much space. If, however, any 
persons doubt the statement that navies 
are necessary, they have but to refresh 
their memories with the writings of 
Mahan and other historians, to realize 
that no great State has ever played a 
permanent and enduring part in world af- 
fairs; which has utterly failed to realize 
the necessity of providing itself with 
adequate sea power. Countries which 
havé ‘béen backward in development, or 
those. which have believed that isolation 
was for their best interests, have never felt 
the need for naval strength. Such coun- 
tries ‘also have been unable to protect their 
own shores and, as past records show, 
have at times been exploited by other na- 
tions more powerful: but somewhat un- 
scrupulous in their methods. 


Until the people of the earth ‘are edu- 
cated to make just laws, ‘and learn to 
respect the sanctity of law, the danger of 
civil and foreign wars will not be mini- 
mized. Even so, war,.like other great 
natural forces, cannot always be avoid- 
ed.- War, like disease.and death, is a 
scourge, but, in a similar way, it is oft- 
times a cleanser and healer. Unfair com- 
mercial and industrial. competition, like 


*Admiral William Veazie Pratt was the ex- 
pert naval assistant to the American Commis- 
sioners representing the Government of the 
United States at the Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Armament held at Washington, 1921-22. 
He was selected for the rank of Rear Admiral 
in June, 1922. He commanded the United States 
Destroyer Force, Pacific Fleet, from November, 
1921, to July, 1922, and he acted as the assistant 
chief of naval operations during the World 
War, from August, 1917, to January, 1919. He 
accompanied President Wilson to France in 
December, 1918. 
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excessive rivalry in armaments, is provoc- 
ative of war. A due regard for the 
rights of humanity and for the sanctity 
of law will minimize war, but even so 
the law of necessity and self preserva- 
tion, and a lofty conception of national 
ideals may make war inevitable. The 
Christian gentleman has never hesitated 
to fight for his religion or for his ideals. 


AMERICAN PEOPLE BEHIND TREATY 


The naval treaty really expresses the 
voice of the majority of the American 
pople. There was a universal demand for 
(a) stability in international relations; 
(b), economy, and (c) a realizing sense 
that competition carried to excess inevit- 
ably leads to trouble. President Harding 
accurately gauged the public mind and 
pointed the way for the accomplishments 
achieved by the Washington Conference. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that when the delegates met in Washing- 
ton for the first time, there were presented 
to the conference two quite different at- 
titudes of mind. There was, first, the atti- 
tude of mind of those able men who, 
trained through long years of experience 
in dealing with European problems, have 
looked upon conferences largely as places 
where men met to bargain in world polli- 
tics. Where nations with dissimilar tastes 
and interests have been placed elbow to 
elbow, it was natural that self-preserva- 
tion and self-interest should play the 
major part in any program which they 
cutlined. On the other hand, from our 
singularly fortunate position, geographi- 
cally separated many miles from points of 
grave world dict:rbance, we could view 
our problems, and those of the world, from 
a more idealistic background. It was 
necessary to compromise upon both points 
of view. It is evident, however, that as 
the conference was conducted in Washing- 
ton, and as we had the opportunity to 
make the first proposal, the idealistic 
point of view did obtain, to -a degree 
which never before has been realized in 
a conference of this character. 

It is principally on account of these dif- 
ferent attitudes of mind that opinion, in 
our country, has split somewhat upon the 


adequacy of the naval pact. Those who 
are frankly of a materialistic point of 
view say that we gave up too much; those 
who would go to extremes the other way 
say that we gave up too little, while the 
man with the normal point of view, who 
treads a path somewhere between the two, 
sees in the naval treaty a fair and even ad- 
justment of varying international points of 
view. 


It is necessary, first of all, to bear one 
salient point in mind. The naval treaty can 
no more be considered, by itself, as apart 
from the other agreements entered into at 
the Washington Conference, than can any 
one outstanding feature of a landscape 
painting be considered apart from the 
other elements which enter into the com- 
position of the entire picture. To the aver- 
age man who looks at the naval treaty and 
regards it as merely a part of a whole, it 
is apt to appear satisfactory. To one, 
however, who takes the naval treaty out of 
its setting, and attempts to dissect it part 
by part, it appears to be not so satisfac- 
tory. It is possible that the points of view 
of the technical men, on the one hand, 
and of the pacifists, on the other, being 
extreme, consider this agreement as an in- 
dependent entity, without relation to the 
other agreements, each detail receiving an 
individual and non-comparative scrutiny. 
Handled in such a manner, individual 
items may not give complete satisfaction. 


Wuat Was ACCOMPLISHED 


Viewed as a whole, however, the con- 
ference agreements accomplished certain 
things: 

1. Without doubt, they did much to 
stabilize conditions in China; further, they 
pointed a way for future agreements in 
the same world area, all tending in the 
same direction. 

2. There has been introduced into the 
Pacific area an element, previously lack- 
ing, of understanding. This element tends 
to stabilize and to make more amicable 
the relations between those countries bor- 
dering the Pacific. 


3. Through the giving up of the right 
to fortify certain outlying bases, and stat- 
ing that the status quo would be main- 
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tained, there have been removed many ele-' 


ments of mistrust and fear. 

. 4. Our. agreements have resulted in 
severing the bonds which existed between 
the British and Japanese Empires in the 
shape of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and 


in replacing this definite agreement by a_ 


less tangible but probably stronger senti- 
ment between Great Britain, Japan and 
ourselves. 

5. The treaty undoubtedly resulted in 
a closer relationship between Great Britain 
and ourselves. 

6. It effected, by: arbitration, an allot- 
ment of sea power commensurate with na- 
tional interest and prestige. An agreement 
of this sort had never been made before 
between European countries, without war. 

7. It pointed the way for future inter- 
national agreements and was practically 
the forerunner of the debt refunding 
measures. 

8. It gave to the United States a 
definite naval policy, one which she’ had 
never Lad before in her history as an in- 
dependent State. This policy is, in effect, 
that though the United States did not desire 
to exceed the navies of other countries it 
felt that its dignity and its safety demand- 
ed a navy second to none: one which was 
balanced in the ratio set by the American 
proposal for a limitation of armaments. 


9. It enabled both naval men and leg- 
islators to plan for naval needs in the way 
of a balanced navy, as they had never 
been able to do before. The ability to 
balance adequately a navy, without going 
into the realms of extravagance, is, in it- 
self, a potent factor tending toward effi- 
ciency. ‘ 

10. Previous to the Washington Con- 
ference, one great focus of disturbance in 
the Near East was still seething with dis- 
content, unrest and trouble; another in 
the Far East was in the making. These 
agreements have had the force of remov- 
ing one of the foci of trouble. 


11. They have brought to the fore, and 
accentuated, that admirable spirit of agree- 
ment (the Rush-Bagot pact) which has ex- 
isted since 1817, and which outlines the 
limits of naval armaments which should 
be maintained on the Great Lakes. 

12. They have had the effect of point- 


ing out the practical way to other coun- 
tries in the two Americas as to how dif- 
ficulties may be settled. 


13. They have helped to extend the 
principle of equal opportunity as a na- 
tional policy. 

y 14. The naval limitation treaty is in 
itself a marked step toward economy. 


THe Price WE Pap 


We are too apt to consider that we are 
the only people that made a sacrifice. We 
may have paid more, but if we did, it is 
also to be remembered that we called the 
conference; that we made the first pro- 
posal; and that we were in a better posi- 
tion to make concessions than any other 
country which sat with us at the confer- 
ence. Our sacrifices and failures to obtain 
our full objectives may be summarized 
and explained as follows: __ 

We gave up our right to fortify further 
the islands we hold in the far Pacific, or . 
those islands which we might ocyuire 
hereafter in the Pacific, not adjacent to 
our shores. In answer to this, it can be 
said that we had held these islands for 
many years, and never had fortified them. 
It is hardly an answer to say that Ber- 
muda lies close to our shores, and that 
nevertheless we do not greatly fear Ber- 
muda. Perhaps if we saw this island 
bristle with armament, we also might be- 
gin to question the motives back of it. 
If you point a pistol too long at a man, 
it will in time annoy him. If the pistol 
is loaded it becomes dangerous for the 
man at whom it is pointed. If the pistol 
is not loaded it had better never be point- 
ed. What we gave up, in our right to 
fortify, was probably more than offset 
by the good-will resulting from the con- 
cessions made by all ‘three nations enter- 
ing into the various contracts. 


We gave up the right to build to an un- 
limited extent. Most fair-minded men 
will agree that there is a limit to which 
we may go with safety. Though competi- 
tive building meant little to us, it meant 
a great deal to countries less able to stand 
the strain. It was better to make conces- 
sions than to force nations already satu- 
rated with mistrust and fear to the point 
where there is little choice between in- 
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ternal revolution or war with a foreign 
power. 

We failed to carry the entire American 
proposal, which stipulated for a fixed 
ratio in all types of naval craft. A\l- 
though we failed to gain our point here, 
it was not_our fault that this happened. 
It may still be. possible to accomplish 
this aim at some future time. it would 
be wise if, having established a ratio in 
certain types of ships, this ratio could be 
extended to all types of naval ships. 

We have failed to arrive at agreements 
entirely satisfactory to all parties, in the 
matter of the submarine treaty. One ex- 
treme view would abolish submarines. In 
this matter national security and a desire 
never to see the horrors of the last war 
repeated may have been the predominant 
influence. The fact remains, however, 
that the old rules of international law 
which prescribe courses of conduct for 
all types of ships, and place the penalties 
upon all alike, would probably come 
nearer to satisfying conditions in a future 
war than the present agreement, which 
places somewhat partial restrictions upon 
one type alone. Especially will this be 
true when, in the future, submarines may 
do all the things which other naval 
craft do. 

We probably paid more to effect these 
treaties than did the other countries. The 
other signatories to the treaties may not 
agree with this statement; nevertheless, if 
we did pay more, it was nothing more 
than was to be expected of us. 

We failed to limit military armaments. 
This was a case in which internal policy 
played a larger réle than external policy. 
The voice of America could not control 
in matters so thoroughly continental as 
this. 

We did not place limits to air arma- 
ments. The fact that the art of aviation 
is still in a stage of development made 
this impossible and impracticable. Rules 
of conduct were, however, outlined. 


Critics Miss LARGER Issues 


American critics say that our fleet is not 
as good as the fleet of Great Britain. This 
is a matter for discussion. Very likely 
the British may say the same thing of 
ours, and Japan may say that her fleet is 


not even up to the 5-3 standard. Critics 
also say that Japan has turned her atten- 
tions to cruiser building. There is no- 
where seen any evidence that she has gone 
beyond the previous programs that she out- 
lined,-nor is there any evidence that she is 
not living up strictly to the terms of the 
naval agreement. A statement has been 
made that she fortified the Bonin Islands, 
and hastened work there so that it would 
be completed before she entered the Con- 
ference. Is that any more than we would 
have done under the same circumstances? 
Statements have been made that we have 
no overseas bases; would we have had any 
more if we had never made this treaty? 

On the other side of the Atlantic, and 
the Pacific also, critics claim that they 
lost heavily in the transactions. In 
England it has been stated that the spirit 
and terms of the 5-5-3 ratio never was in- 
tended to apply to the cruiser types, and 
that therefore our naval policy runs coun- 
ter to the agreements made. In all 
countries a certain amount of criticism has 
developed, but it is almost entirely over 
details, and misses the large and vital is- 
sues. Criticisms in matters of detail can 
never offset the advantages gained through 
the accomplishment of the major purposes. 
In their attempt to magnify the impor- 
tance of detail, the critics are apt to make 
statements that tend to keep alive the seeds 
of discord. It was the purpose of all of 
these agreements to establish a feeling of 
good-will and understanding between the 
nations party to the Washington Confer- 
ence. Any writer who, in his excess of 
zeal, or hoping to further the interests of 
lis country, ferrets out unessential details, 
may forget perhaps that in the intensity 
with which he views his detailed subject, 
he may miss the greater purposes for 
which these agreements were made. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST Duty 


America’s present duty is plain. We 
should be guided by three main principles, 
viz.: 

We should lean neither to one extreme 
point of view, nor to the other, but pursue 
a sound middle course: one dictated by 
reason. The extreme military point of 
view would have us flaunt the mailed fist 
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*AMBRICAN ADMIRALS ON ACTIVE SERVICE 





At left: Rear Admiral Guy H. Burrage, commanding the destroyer forces of the United 


States battle fleet from the U. 


S. S. Charleston; centre: Rear Admiral Hilary P. Jones, 


Commander-in-Chief of the combined Atlantic and Pacific fleets; at right: Vice Admiral 
Andrew T. Long, commanding the United States naval forces in European waters 


in our neighbor's face, but the extreme 
pacifist view, as has been shown in the 
past, while leaving us unprepared, would 
aiso throw us into war when pet theories 
are assailed. 

Having established good-will we should 
see that this is maintained, nor should we 
allow others to disturb this desired condi- 
tion. 


Having established what we believe to 
be fair and just ratios of naval strength, 
we should see that this just balance is 
maintained, nor should we allow the posi- 
tion of the United States in this respect to 
be jeopardized by a failure to live up to 
the treaty standards. We arrived at our 
standards by fair arbitration. It is false 
economy to fail to live up to those stand- 
ards. 

As for the danger of our being forced 
into some future war, to which most 
critics point in elaborating the extent to 
which we have forfeited ‘our rights or 
weakened our naval position,’ it seems 
only fair to ask: Was Great Britain, with 
all the strength of her fleet, with all the 


power which was hers through her over- 
seas holdings and island bases, able to 
shorten the war beyond certain natural 
limits, and were there no other forces out- 
side of the power of her fleet which had 
to be considered? Did not the Great 
War, like other wars, have to run its 
gamut? If we should be confronted with 
a national crisis, would not the details 
fall immediately into a subordinate place, 
and would we not come to a realizing 
sense that the controlling factors which 
must carry us forward to success are, in 
addition to a well-balanced army and 
navy, first: our great actual and poten- 
tial resources in material, men — and 
wealth; second: a determination on the 
part of our people to fight to a finish; 
and third: patience on their part to see 
the thing through to 4 successful conclu- 
sion? These are the main essentials with 
which American thought should concern 
itself in case we are ever forced, in de- 
fense of our rights, to enter into a war. 
If we take heed of these matters, our 
country and its national policies will be 
reasonably secure. 


—_—_——____— 

































WHAT WE OWE TO 
THE PURITANS 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart 


Professor of Government at Harvard 


author of 


University, 


‘*The Formation of the Union,’’ ‘‘ Guide 


te the Study of American History,’ ‘‘ National Ideals 
Historically Traced,’’ ‘‘ The War in Europe, 1914,” 
and many other historical works 


Warp and woof of our national wife built up on the religious, social. and 
political ideals bequeathed us by our Puritan forefathers—Puritans no 
demi-gods—Their “‘austerity” a legend, and their legislation often cruel, 
yet they passed on a love of free institutions and disinterested patriotism 


HE Pilgrim fathers are landed on 
every hand.” So ran the graduating 
essay of a high school girl, and few 

of her hearers saw anything remarkable in 
the statement. “Lauded” might be the 
word intended; but everybody knows 
that the Pilgrims “landed” themselves, 
their wives and families and _ servants, 
their tools and farm animals. That inci- 
dent of the landing in a new and wild 
country has been repeated by the Pilgrims 
and their descendants in every State in the 
Union for three hundred years. 


In addition, the first settlers of New 
England, whom we commonly call Puri- 
tans, thus including the other New England 
Colonies, landed a large stock of beliefs, 
sentiments, traditions, religious observ- 
ances, standards of living, laws and ordi- 
nances, which have likewise been travel- 
ing for three centuries westward and 
southward and across the oceans. 

In many ways the New England Puri- 
tans got an early start- toward the ven- 
eration of later generations. They had 
from the beginning a belief that posterity 
would be interested in them. It was per- 
haps for that reason that two of their 
leaders, Bradford and Winthrop, wrote 
histories of the foundation of Plymouth 
and Massachusetts which are among the 
American classics for style and spirit, and 
are invaluable source material. Further- 
more, when national history began as a 
result of the Revolution, the descendants 





of the original Puritans were on the spot 
both literally and figuratively. For 
many years the recognized American his- 
torians—Prescott, Bancroft, _ Palfrey, 
Henry Adams, Schouler and Winsor— 
lived within sight of the gilded dome of 
the State House in Boston. The first sig- 
nificant school histories were those of 
Hannah Adams and Peter Parley, whose 
rude woodcuts of the Puritan fathers 
going to church in sleighs gave the first 
information about New England to scores 
of thousands of Western children. 

Naturally the twentieth century Puri- 
tans think well of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Puritans, and look on 
them as foundation stones of the Federal 
Union. The Puritans were immigrants 
when they came to New England, and 
their descendants were emigrants to the 
West, Northwest, Far West and Pacific 
Slope. Hence the wide popular interest 
in the good side, the grand side, the com- 
monwealth-building side of the Puritans; 
they are held up to rising generations as 
a precious national possession. 

Against the claim that the Puritans 
were the characteristic Americans in Co- 
lonial times, and that their descendants 
are the bone and sinew of the nation to- 
day, two protests have been filed.. The 
first is from the citizens of the Middle 
and Southern States, who insist that their 
ancestors set up churches and schools and 
self-governing communities, which were 
not inferior to those of New England, and 
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are quite as important an element in the 
building up of the national character and 
in the progress of American history. Vir- 
ginians have been fighting a lively battle 
in behalf of their culture and their his- 
tory. Alexander Brown, Bruce, Lyon G. 
Tyler and other scholars have brought 
into the limelight the history of Colonial 
Virginia, and have made the country ap- 
preciate the debt which it owes to com- 
monwealth builders such as John Smith. 
They justly stress the spread of Virginia 
people and Virginia ways into the South, 
Southwest and Northwest. 

The other protest comes from writers 
who insist that due attention shall be paid 
to the non-English race elements in Co- 
lonial times, particularly the Germans 
and Scotch-Irish, together with some 


French, Irish and Dutch. At least half of 
the white people in the United States are 
descended from ancestors 


who had not 
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reached this country a hundred years ago. 
It is not easy to defend the proposition 
that the national spirit and the favorite 
principles of the United States can be 
traced back only to the Colonials, whether 
New Englanders, Middle Colonists or 
Southerners. Too much has been con- 
tributed to the common stock of good 
ideas and high motives by other races. 


Nevertheless, nobody can deny that in 
religion, in social life, in politics and 
government, what we call Puritan ideas 
make up one of the strongest and most 
enduring parts of our national life. Let 
us take up those principles and see how 
far they are Puritan; how far they have 
been dimmed and weakened by time; and 
how far they still inspire the people of 
the United States. 


Puritan Rewicious IDEas 


Puritanism as a religion is not pe- 
culiar to New England. A few Congre- 
gational churches and communities ex- 
isted in Colonial New Jersey, Maryland 
and Virginia. The Virginians them- 
selves were sent out by a company of 
Englishmen of strong Puritan feeling; 
and Virginia lost its charter as a pun- 
ishment for the personal dislike of 
King James I. 

Other parts of the English Colonies 
had their own religious systems. The 
Virginians stood by the Church of 
England, which was established in their 
Colony, with a milder theology and a_ 
stronger church government than in 
most of the other Colonies. In the mid- 
dle Colonies, the Presbyterians and 
Lutherans and other German sects were 
as stiff in their theology as the Puri- 
tans; while the Quakers, whether Eng- 
lish. Welsh or German, enjoyed the 
simplest form of worship known in 
America. 

The Puritans cherished strong, re- 
pulsive beliefs. They intensely en- 
joyed damnation, preferably that of 
other people; but some of the Puritan 
divines insisted that the highest type 
of Christianity was “to be willing to 
be damned for the glory of God.” It 
was not their theology, however, that 
made the Puritan Church so strong. 
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Their doctrine, all things considered, was 
not much more severe than the present 
religious point of view of, say, William J. 
Bryan. They made the Church the State, 
partly by accepting the ministers as wise 
men who could counsel and decide in mat- 
ters of public policy; but still more by 
shutting out from the suffrage all but 
church members. 

Thus they created a government that 
was nowhere near as free as it looked. 
James Truslow Adams, in his recent book 
on Massachusetts down to 1689, has for- 
ever disposed of the myth that people in 
the colony of Massachusetts were free to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences. The Baptists, the 
Quakers, even such Puritan ministers as 
Roger Williams, were made to understand 
that there was no religious freedom for 
them within these boundaries. 


The great lesson of the Puritan Church 
was that of self-government of each 
church by the people who attended it. 
The towns chose their own ministers, who 
were paid out of town taxes, and many 
a mild and unorthodox parson was loved 
and protected by his church. From that 
type of ultimate town-meeting government 
in church affairs, the Baptists and some 
other denominations drew their systems. 
The Middle Colonial Presbyterians and 
Methodists preferred a higher degree of 
organization, including a central body 
representing all the churches and laying 
down doctrine for all the churches. The 
Episcopal Church in America was easy- 
going in doctrine, and had no resident 
bishop until after the Revolution, and 
therefore no intercolonial organization. 


As the population rolled westward all 
these churches carried with them the great 
and splendid belief in the democracy of 
religious bodies. The Catholic Church, 
with its strong traditional system of gov- 
ernment from above, also became a na- 
tional church when it received a bishop 
soon after the Revolution. 


What are generally called Puritan re- 
ligious ideas are therefore, in the main, 
broad American ideas; though in parts of 
the West, particularly in Northern Ohio, 
the Congregational Church was set up on 
the New England type. The terrible 
theology of divines like Jonathan Edwards 


has long since been discarded. Puritan 
parsons in the West urged the tenets of 
love to man and reverence to God, and 
the practical side of religion as a force 
to make men better. In this respect, as in 
many others, the outlying descendants of 
the Puritans have reacted on New Eng- 


land. 
THe “ AUSTERITY ” FALLACY 


What about personal conduct and 
inward character? Were the Puritans es- 
pecially virtuous, and have they taught 
their virtues to later times? Religious 
they certainly were, in the sense of think- 
ing intensely about God and salvation and 
the future life; religious also in the sense 
of a belief in an upright and kindly life. 
In the diary of the Rev. John Eliot such 


entries as these: 
“The wife of William Talmadge, who 


was a grave matron and a godly woman— 
she died and left a gracious savor behind 
her!” 

“ Bro. Griggs, who lay in a long afflic- 
tion of sickness and shined like gold in 
it.” 

“Robert Lyman was an ancient Chris- 
tian, but weak.” ' 

This question of the actual lives and 
conduct of the Puritans has been carefully 
studied of late years by such a writer as 
the late Charles Francis Adams who, after 
publishing a book on the conduct of the 
church members of his ancestral town of 
Braintree, remarked that “He had never 
been so happy in his life—destroying 
people’s illusions.” 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
it was a spiritual fashion for the best and 
purest men in the Puritan communities to 
believe that they were guilty of terrible 
offenses. They seemed to think that the 
Almighty liked to have his children grovel 
before Him and beat their breasts and 
say: “ Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner!” 
We must not accept all the Puritan saints 
at their own low valuation. 


On the other hand, it is clearly estab- 
lished that in the midst of the Puritan 
communities there was much drunken- 
ness, dissipation, debauchery and unclean- 
ness. A diarist records the fact that he 


once attended a service at the house of 
Dr. Cotton Mather, the most eminent of 
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all the Puritan parsons. “Dr. Mather’s 
text was, The whole world lyes in wick- 
edness. Had cake and butter and cheese, 
with good drinks, before parting.” 

Alas for Cotton Mather and good 
drinks! He had a terrible experience 
with an absolutely worthless drunken son. 
Liquor was cheap, plentiful, and freely 
used, especially the hard kinds. The earli- 
est Colonies, therefore, began the course 
of restrictions and limitations on liquor 
selling and liquor premises which grad- 
ually expanded into our present prohibi- 
tion laws and constitutional clauses. 


CruEL Laws AND PUNISHMENTS 


If one read the so-called “ Blue Laws,” 
by Peters, one will think the Colonial 
statute books both harsh and absurd. 
Peters’s book is only a satire, but the real 
statutes are gory enough. Neither Puri- 
tans nor Southerners rose above the ter- 
ribly cruel laws and punishments used in 
the mother country. For example, the Con- 
necticut Code of 1672 included the death 
penalty “if any woman be a witch.” Yet 
in the same code there is a_ provision 
against “any Cruelty towards any Bruit 
Creature, which are usually kept for the 
use of Man.” Puritan penalties, Puritan 
jails, Puritan executions were in general 
no more severe than in the other Colonies; 
but Massachusetts must bear the terrible 
responsibility for the only executions in 
all the Colonies for witchcraft, and for the 
heresy of the Quakers. 

Thank God, the public whippings, the 
brandings, the maimings and the torches 
of fire, known throughout the American 
Colonies as legal penalties grew milder 
as the descendants of the colonists went 
Westward. And yet nowadays those dis- 
carded cruelties have been taken up by 
secret societies and lawless lynchers. 
Lynch law is a return to all the worst 
that was in the law of our ancestors, with- 
out the protection of courts and juries. 


FouNnDERS OF OuR EDUCATION 


In education the Puritans early lodged 
a caveat which their descendants and the 
whole country accept to this day. The 
famous Massachusetts Statute of 1647 pro- 
vided that every town of fifty families 
should maintain a free school, and that 


every town of a hundred families should 
maintain a grammar school, that is, a 
school in which Latin was taught. 


This is not the earliest suggestion of 
free schools in English America. Vir- 
ginia authorized them soon after the 
Colony was founded, though they never 
materialized as public schools; and the 
Dutch had a similar system in New Am- 
sterdam. The Massachusetts towns were 
not overzealous about obeying the law, 
but it is a fact that New England was tlie 
first part of the Colonies and of the 
United States to make free schools a public 
duty. Buildings were provided and teach- 
ers paid out of the town treasuries, though 
it was expected that those who could af- 
ford it would pay fees. 

Not till after the Revolution was there 
anywhere in New England a free public 
school system to which all children—in- 
cluding girls—were admitted on the same 
terms. The Latin schools developed into 
the first public high schools in America, 
but the academy, which became a very 
useful type of secondary school, was as 
much appreciated by the descendants of 
Virginian as of Connecticut men. The 
New England Puritans in 1636 were the 
first to found an English Colonial col- 
lege, to which was shortly afterward 
given the name of Harvard College. An 
earlier effort was made in Virginia to 
raise money for a college, and William 
and Mary College was set up in 1692. 
Princeton and other colleges were later 
established in the Middle Colonies, 
mainly to train theological students for 
the ministry. It cannot be said that the 
New England colleges did more than 
those in other sections to educate men 
who were to become lawyers, statesmen 
and public leaders. John Adams of Har- 
vard was matched by Alexander Hamilton 
of Kings (now Columbia), and James 
Madison of Princeton, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son of William and Mary. 


On the other hand, New England and 
the descendants of the Puritans were the 
first people in the country to make it a 
principle that all the children of the com- 
munity should at least have some kind of 
education offered to them, as a means of 
strengthening the State. New England 
educators have carried those principles 
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everywhere throughout the country. The 
New England type of college reappears 
in all the Western and some of the South- 
ern States, and yet the greatest construc- 
tive educator of his time was Thomas 
Jefferson, founder of the University of 
Virginia, who never visited New England, 
and worked out his magnificent ideas for 
himself. 


PouiticaAL IpEas STILL VITAL 


In politics and government the Puri- 
tans have a clear case of creating some- 
thing which is still at work. The idea of 
government by the people can be found 
in print in connection with the Virginia 
Assembly of 1619; but as time went on 
Virginia became a democracy of land 
owners. Slaves, indented servants, men 
without land, had no suffrage; and there 
was always discrimination against the 
free inhabitants of the frontier counties. 
Virginia was an aristocracy and was proud 
of it. 

The landholders and the small class of 
merchants and ship owners were the lead- 
ers in all the Colonies, even in Massachu- 
setts; but town government was as demo- 
cratic as anything then to be found on 
the face of the earth. In the eighteenth 
century the suffrage was somewhat wid- 
ened, particularly by taking away the re- 
quirements of church membership. New 
England was decidedly nearer what we 
now consider a democracy than the other 
parts of the country. 

Particularly, New England was the first 
section to take formal action against 
slavery, beginning with the abolition 
clause in the Vermont Constitution of 
1777. There was something in the New 
England atmosphere that made leaders in 
social reforms. John Adams boasted of 
being an anti-slavery man, and he drafted 
the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780 
which destroyed slavery in that State. 
Thomas Jefferson at the same time was de- 
ploring slavery in Virginia, but died a 
slaveholder. 

New England led in the organized abo- 
lition movement of 1831, and New Eng- 
land settlers in the belt of territory ex- 
tending directly west from New York and 
Pennsylvania to the Missouri River could 
boast of such stalwart anti-slavery cham- 


pions as Chase and Ben Wade of Ohio 
and Abraham Lincoln of Illinois; while 
John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts was 
the champion slaveholder baiter in Con- 
gress. At the same time another group 
of abolitionists included such Southern 
men as James G. Birney and Cassius M. 


Clay. 
BuILpERS OF Our NATION 


The great question with regard to the 
Puritans, after all, is not whether they 
were consistent or temperate or far-see- 
ing, but how far they did their job in the 
world and taught later generations to do 
their jobs. They established there homes 
upon a bleak and rockstrewn part of 
North America, yet out of it made a living 
for their sons and their sons’ sons. They 
used the resources at hand, for instance, 
ship timber, which abounded all along 
the coast. The Puritans and some of the 
Middle Colonists built ships and sailed 
them, and traded with other parts of the 
world. The South let other people fur- 
nish them ships and sailors. They gave 
up the mechanical and commercial side 
of life when they accepted slavery as the 
basis of their economic system; and in 
the end they paid the penalty of backing 
the wrong horse. At the time of the Rev- 
olution, Virginia was going backward 
financially. 

For the Puritans may be safely claimed 
that they furnished the best opportunities 
for free labor in the seaport towns, in the 
trades which furnished materials for the 
farmers, and later in the factories. They 
were the most energetic part of the coun- 
try at the time of the Revolution, offered 
the largest variety of employments and 
occupation, gave some kind of educa- 
tion to the largest number, developed 
business methods on a large scale. By 
all odds the most stirring, cosmopolite 
American of his time was Benjamin 
Franklin of Pennsylvania, but he was a 
New England boy, and his writings hark 
back to his New England training. 


The present strong cable of American 
principles in religion, government, edu- 
cation and trade is made up from many 
different strands, now firmly entwined 
with each other. Each is valuable, each 
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is indispensable. Without the middle 
group and the Southern group of Colonies, 
the West would have been imperfect. 
Without the European immigrants of the 
nineteenth century, the country would be 
incomplete. Our most cherished institu- 
tions come from many sources; none is 
the only, the predominant one; none 
shuts out other influences. 

As a descendant of a line of New Eng- 
land ancestors, starting in 1836 with 
Stephen Hart of Cambridge, the writer 
feels a natural pride in the part played 
by the Puritans in our national life. As 
a son of the West, he realizes how the 
Puritan spirit has been molded to form 
with other forces. The Puritans were not 
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the only free or vigorous or successful 
colonists, but they taught their successors 
in the nation a tremendous interest in 
building up the Commonwealth, in pass- 
ing on free institutions to their children, 
in accepting new ideas from century to 
century. They were a folk of whom the 
whole country may be proud, and to 
whom the whole American people should 
be grateful. They did their part in their 
time. They were not demigods. It would 
go hard with us if right action and public 
service were impossible except for demi- 
gods. The Puritans were as human as we 
are. Their best service to us was to teach 
us to think our own thoughts, and to do 
cur own deeds. 
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French Republican criticisms of the present Government’s nation- 
alistic German program—Opposition’s conception of a just peace, 
and its disregarded plans to obtain security and reparations— 
German industrial lords must pay, but Germany must be reconciled 


Tk present acute phase in the rela- 


tions between France and Germany 

has created uneasiness throughout 
the entire world. Assuming that it was nec- 
essary to demonstrate the international 
bearing of the formidable problem of repa- 
rations and the necessity of assuring an 
equitable solution by the concerted efforts 
of all nations, this demonstration, to my 
mind, has now been furnished. Today 
France has entered upon the path which 
seems to her the only road to salvation 
still remaining, namely, to compel the true 
masters of Germany, the great feudatories 
of the soil, the captains of industry, to 
pay without further delay the reparations 
which have been promised and which are 
indispensable to France. 

In this juncture of affairs the Republi- 
cans of the Opposition, who, though adver- 
saries of communistic idealism, are equal- 
ly antagonistic to the reactionary concep- 
tions of the “ national bloc,” have a duty. 
That duty, however grave may be the crit- 
icisms which they have the right of launch- 
ing against the actual parliamentary ma- 
jority, is to give their entire support to 
the Poincaré Government, in order to 
abridge the period of dangerous tension 
and to hasten the moment of effective ne- 
gotiations. But, that distressing period 
once passed, what relations between France 
and Germany would the Opposition seek 
to establish? What is their doctrine of 





international policy, and in what does it 
differ from that of their adversaries of 
the Right? With what eyes do they regard 
the future of Europe and its reconstruc- 
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tion? That is what I wish to discuss, in 
an objective and non-controversial spirit, 
in this article, leaving personal matters 
out of account in order to consider ideas 
alone. In doing this I must first throw 
some light upon the present situation of 
our parties, without which the course of 
our policy in these last years is incom- 
prehensible. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN FRANCE 


In the Chamber of Deputies political 
parties are divided, one might almost say 
disintegrated, into a very large number of 
groups which are difficult of classifica- 
tion. But when one analyzes things in 
-retrospect, these groups resolve themselves 
into three great parties fairly analogous to 
the three great English parties. There are, 
as in England: 

1. A Traditionalist Party, comparable 
to the British Conservative Party, devoted 
above all to stability and order, and op- 
posed to social experiments; 

2. A Reformist Party, comparable to 
the British Liberal Party, a champion of 
freedom of conscience and political lib- 
erty, advocate of the rights of private 
property. and representative of a liberal 
social policy which seeks to introduce into 
human relations between men more justice 
and solidarity. It is this party which has 
the historic name which I apply to it, of 
the Republican Party, although the greater 
part of the Conservatives also call them- 
selves Republicans. 

The two parties, however, do not attrib- 
ute the same meaning to the word Repub- 
lican. I may add that the Conservative 
Party includes, as its extreme wing, an 
avdacious, insolent, active group of Royal- 
ists; and if the party in general condemns 
these Royalist elements, it is only with 
words. It tolerates its association with 
them; it submits to their influence, and, 
without sharing the responsibility for their 
systematic violences, it profits in every 
possible way from the discredit which they 
endeavor to cast upon the existing régime 
and its defenders. 

3. A Socialist or Labor Party steeped 
in collectivist doctrines and affiliated 
with the International, but today divided, 
as the International itself and the work- 


eis’ syndicates are divided, into Com- 
munists and United Socialists. 

If this third party declares itself Inter- 
nationalist, the two first-named parties put 
the country and national defense above 
mere theory; but the Republican Party, 
after the war as before, is ardently com- 
mitted, like the Socialists, to ideas of arbi- 
tration and to all conceptions and organi- 
zations capable of favoring closer rela- 
tions between the peoples of the world. 


I have compared these three great 
parties to the three great British parties, 
but one must guard against taking this 
comparison too literally. Our French 
parties are much less disciplined and much 
more diversified in ideas than those of 
Great Britain, and then, too, each of the 
two nations has to face grave difficulties 
unknown to the other. We have nothing 
analogous to the Irish question, which has 
played and still plays so great a part in 
English politics. But we do have the 
eternal clerical question, which has no im-. 
portance at all in Great Britain, and which 
does not exist to any degree in America. 
When a religion so powerful, so hierarch- 
ical, so disciplined as the Catholic faith 
has dominated a country for fifteen cen- 
turies and impregnated its civilization, it 
is inevitable, through the mere force of 
circumstances, and despite all concordats, 
that it should constantly tend to step from 
the spiritual into the temporal domain in 
order to regain its lost authority. There 
is no concordat which is really effective. 
Anticlericalism is not in any sense, as 
foreigners, even those most in sympathy 
with France, often imagine, a struggle 
against Catholicism. It is the resistance 
of the civil power to the assumption by 
a religion of political power over the State. 
Secularism is the rigorous and unlimited 
affirmation of absolute freedom of con- 
science. It is the proclamation of the en- 
tire tolerance and of the sovereign and 
generous impartiality of the State with re- 
gard to all religious beliefs. And, as the 
Conservative Party seeks naturally to de- 
pend on the support of the greatest tra- 
ditional force which exists in the world, 
and to employ it as an auxiliary in its 
struggle for power, secularism is for all 
the Republicans of whatever shades, from 
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Paul Boncour, a veritable symbol of civic 
liberties. Any one who is not a secularist 
by that very fact excludes himself from 
the Repuplican Party. It is the essential 
principle of doctrine that serves as a bond 
between the audacious reformers and the 
moderate spirits whose timidity in social 
questions would otherwise link them with 
the Conservatives. 


I have thus tried to define this Republi- 
can Party, which for the last half century. 
sometimes in power, sometimes in oppo- 
sition, has had such a powerful influence 
on the destinies of France. It governed 
the country in 1914; today it is in oppo- 
sition. How did it fall from power? 
What peace would it have made or tried 
to make if it had been in control? Let 
us examine briefly this past of yesterday, 
which has given rise to the situation in 
which we find ourselves, and which is so 
full of lessons for tomorrow. 


Tue REPUBLICAN War GOVERNMENT 


The Republican Party was, as I have 
said, in control of the Government at the 
time war was declared. But in the Cham- 
ber, the mainspring of French policy, it 
commanded a majority only on a twofold 
condition: That it should be able to count, 
on the one hand, on the entire support of 
those most moderate elements of which I 
have previously spoken, and which when 
questions of secularism were not involved 
associated with the Right; and on the other 
hand upon the benevolent neutrality of the 
Socialists, who at that time numbered more 
than a hundred members out of the entire 
membership of 600 Deputies. It was, then, 
a precarious majority; but from the first 
of August, 1914, all parties rallied around 
the men who bore the terrific responsibili- 
ties of power; the Socialists, like the Mod- 
erates, agreed that their representatives 
should have seats in the Cabinet, which 
they supported by their votes. 

During the first three years of the war 
the Government was therefore backed by 
a considerable majority, which often prac- 
tically represented the entire membership 
of the Assembly, but of which the Repub- 
lican Party was the director, the inspirer 
and the moving force. Matters thus re- 
mained up to the time of the Stockholm 
conference proposed by the German So- 
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cialists; as a result of the refusal of the 
French and English Ministers to take part 
in this conference, our Socialists refused 
to participate any longer in the Govern- 
ment, taking refuge in the neutrality which 
soon developed into hostility. 


On Nov. 13, 1917, the Ministry was 
placed in a minority at the Palais Bour- 
bon by a coalition of Socialists and mem- 
bers of the Right. Another majority was 
created, the pivot of which was the Right, 
composed of the Conservative Party (in- 
cluding the Royalists) and the moderate 
elements of the Republican Party. Though 
it happened several times subsequently, 
notably following the victory, that an al- 
most unanimous vote of the Assembly was 
secured, this should not lead to a false con- 
clusion; up to the middle of November, 
1917, it was the Left which inspired 
French policy; following that date, it was 
the Right. The national bloc created by 
the elections of Nov. 19 was, so to speak, 
only the consolidation (under the same 
Government) of this hybrid majority com- 
posed of reactionaries, Conservatives and 
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Republicans, who were either timid or in- 
timidated. 

One is tempted to compare this parlia- 
mentary revolution brought about by M. 
Clemenceau with that which a year later 
was accomplished by Lloyd George, when 
he had come into power by breaking the 
Liberal Party in two and gaining the sup- 
port of the “ Coalition”; but it is only in 
appearance these events are comparable, 
so many were the actual differences that 
existed in the two situations. Never has 
England known that kind of terrorism ex- 
erted in France against every declared or 
assumed opponent, notably against “ prede- 
cessors,” nor that dictatorship of cal- 
umny practiced systematically, under con- 
donement by the authorities, by the most 
vehement organs of the extreme Right. 
When a certain extremist of the House of 
Commons undertook to play that game on 
Mr. Asquith he was quickly curbed 
by the English tribunals. It can be truth- 
fully said that since the end of 1917 oppo- 
sition and freedom of criticism have been 
virtually suppressed in France, and this 
has proved a great misfortune for the 
country, for peace, and even for those who 
at the moment were in power. 

Be that as it may, two periods are 
clearly distinguishable in the history of 
the war and of the epoch following the 
war; up to the middle of November, 1917, 
the Republican spirit animated French 
politics; after that date the Conservative 
spirit was in control. 

To be sure, the principles proclaimed 
from the rostrum of the Chamber re- 
mained nearly the same; the speakers still 
advocated, in words at least, the rights of 
man, universal peace after “the last of 
all wars,” the freedom and reconcilation 
of nations; but these were now no more 
than ritual, formulas in which the new 
majority no longer held much faith. Let 
us dwell on this change in the majority 
and the correlative change in policy, for 
this is the key to our history for the last 
five years. 


THe CLEMENCEAU War LEGEND 


A legend, carefully fostered, has spread 
through the entire world the belief that 
in 1917 the Republicans were the party 
of peace at any price and the Conserva- 





tives (or better, the Clemenceau coalition) 
the party of war to the death. A Govern- 
ment ready to surrender everything; lead- 
ing military commanders tied hand and 
foot by pusillanimous Ministers; mutinous 
mutterings at the front; riots in factories: 
treason brazenly exhibiting itself without 
incurring punishment and thus_ ruining 
the morale of the country; such, accord- 
ing to the legend, after three years of war, 
was the balance sheet resulting from the 
weakness and lethargy of the Republicans. 
What was necessary was the advent of 
Clemenceau with his violent right hand 
thrust, his savage determination to set 
everything to rights in a few weeks. 
Though I render full homage to the 
energy displayed by that amazing old man 
during the doubly tragic hours of 1918, 
! should like to set forth the actual facts: 
The Republican Party was no less deter- 
mined than the Conservative Party to push 
the war to a victorious conclusion. It was 
not on that point that the parties were in 
conflict. If the sanguinary checking of 
the great offensive of 1917 momentarily 
diminished the morale of our army, the 
isolated mutinies that occurred were com- 
pletely suppressed before the end of June; 
three victories brilliantly achieved in July, 
August and October with minimum losses 
had restored to the troops complete confi- 
dence in their commanders. Long before 
November, the French Army, despite the 
three years of war, despite its million 
killed, had regained its temper of steel. 
As regards riots in factories, there were 
none prior to 1918. Thus, before the 
advent of the Clemenceau Ministry, wher- 
ever treason was discovered it had been 
tracked down; Bolo, to cite no other 
instance, had been arrested in September, 
1917. The morale of the country was 
equal to every emergency; the moment 
the Caporetto disaster was announced, six 
French divisions were sent without delay 
to Italy, and France, though itself invaded 
end trampled underfoot, had applauded 
the action, understanding that thus she 
was defending her Transalpine frontiers. 
When M. Clemenceau grasped the reins 
of power on Nov. 17, 1917, he found Foch 
and Pétain at the head of our army and 
untrammeled in their operations; he found 
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an Interallied War Council established 
over which Foch presided, while, pending 
the crystallization of English public 
opinion in favor of making him the Allied 
Generalissimo, he found the Army of the 
East delivered from the treason of Con- 
slantine and ready to accomplish to the 
full the task which devolved upon it; he 
found the submarine warfare throttled 
and incapable from that time on of barring 
the way to the million Americans prom- 
ised during the period from June 11, 1917, 
to July, 1918, and whose convoys were 
plowing the Atlantic; he found the pro- 
erams of manufacturers (heavy artillery, 
tanks, airplanes, asphyxiating shells) in 
full execution, and conforming in schedule 
of deliveries with the date, July, 1918, that 
nad been set by Foch and Pétain for the 
definite offensive. As regards the will to 
conquer, I need only to recall some lines 
of the address which I delivered as Presi- 
dent of the Council on Nov. 13, 1917, 
scme hours before succumbing, in _ the 
course of an incident which occurred dur- 
ing the session, under a coalition of the 
Right and the extreme Left. This oc- 
curred at the time when the Bolshevists 
had just triumphed at Petrograd and the 
Italians were still menaced on the fragile 
line of the Piave. 

“Tt is not a matter of counting our 
enemies,” I said. ‘ All that concerns us 
is that we be determined to make the 
effort necessary to win, and to feel cer- 
tain that we can win. Those who dream of 
peace in the present condition of things 
betray, whether they wish it or not, the 
most sacred interests of their country, of 
civilization, of humanity. * * * If 
peace were made, neither they nor their 
descendants would ever again be free. No, 
the word is ‘To Arms!’ and to arms 
alone, until the day when upon the field 
of battle Right shall surge forth tri- 
umphant.” 

I declared in the same address that as 
things were at the moment, and despite 
the needs of the farms and the factories, it 
was impossible to take a single soldier 
from the front. This was in answer to 
the widely spread fiction on the basis of 
which the Republican Party had. demanded 
and brought about a partial demobiliza- 
tion of the army, when the placing in 





power of M. Clemenceau had allegedly 
checked these nefarious measures. In 
reality, the new Government, far from 
recalling any one to the front, was com- 
pelled to relieve some thousands of men 
from military duties in order that they 
might work behind the lines. Whether, 
then, we take into consideration military 
plans, choice of leaders, manufacturing 
programs or the determination: to con- 
tinue the struggle to the end, the war pol- 
icy of the Clemenceau Ministry was only 
the logical and natural continuation of 
that of preceding Cabinets. 

But if the Republican Party and the 
Conservative Party are in accord upon the 
method of “ making war” and pursuing 
it to a victorious conclusion, in what re- 
spects do they differ? Here I wish to ig- 
nore completely internal matters, notably, 
the famous trials of MM. Malvy and Cail- 
laux trials which were essentially polit- 
ica! and which have been used to cast 
discredit on the entire Republican Party, 
and to concern myself only with interna- 
tional questions. 


REPUBLICAN VIEW OF A JUST PEACE 


The controlling idea of the Republican 
policy was that, victory once achieved, 
Right should also remain victorious. The 
horror which the violence committed by 
Bismarck against human beings in 1871 
inspired in us showed us where our duty 
lay and dictated our policy: No annexa- 
tions; rigid respect for the right of peo- 
ples to dispose of themselves. It is in 
virtue of these principles that we pro- 
tested for half a century against the mu- 
tilation of France, and proclaimed in 1914 
a crusade against German imperialism. 
Fidelity to these same principles was im- 
posed on us by honor and good faith, as 
well as by a clear vision into the future. 
If the conqueror, instead of applying the 
brutal maxim, “Might makes Right,” 
would put his strength into the service of 
Right, a new era would open for human- 
ity; there would be an end to mistrusts 
between nations and mutual fears of ag- 
gression, which are the breeders of the 
so-called preventive wars. Without this 
disarmament of souls there could be no 
material disarmament which would prove 
efficacious, and the coming history of Ex- 
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rope would be composed of ruin and 
blood. 

In pursuance of this reasoning, we asked 
for France the return of Alsace-Lorraine 
to its true Fatherland—not to be consid- 
ered as an annexation, but rather as a 
disannexation—security and just repara- 
tions; we asked nothing more. Abom- 
inable and criminal as had been the de- 
signs and orders of the masters of Ger- 
many in 1914 and throughout the war, 
culpable as had been the docility of the 
German people, France ought not in the 
slightest degree to do anything that re- 
sembled reprisals, or vendettas drawing 
inevitably in their train other vendettas. 
We demanded only that the evil shepherds 
of the empire be put to flight and 
punished, and that tne German democracy 
should be able to develop freely on the 
sole condition, loyally fulfilled, that it 
renounce all projects of revenge and con- 
tribute to the utmost of its power to the 
upbuilding of our ruins. Thus would 
come the day when these two great neigh- 
boring nations would be reconciled. 

This policy every succeeding Ministry 
since August, 1914, had made its own. I 
reaffirmed it with emphasis when I took 
power in September, 1917. In explaining 
my position on France’s aims in the war 
(if, I observed, one could speak of the 
warlike aims of a country which had done 
everything to spare the world the horrors 
of war), I declared that “our demands, 
being the demands of Right itself, were 
independent of the result of battles, and 
that the claims of a victorious France 
would differ in nothing from those con- 
tained in the protests of a vanquished 
France in 1871.” 

This declaration, which was _ energet- 
ically applauded by the Left, has ever 
since that time been criticised by the Right, 
and especially by the nationalist and 
royalist press. The audacity and vehe- 
mence of this press were augmented by 
victory; it demanded the disintegration of 
Germany and the annexation, either open 
or disguised, of the left bank of the Rhine 
as the sole means of pacifying Europe. 
Though the new majority did not adhere 
to these extreme views, which German 
propaganda sagaciously exploited, it was 
influenced by them. Conservative and 
traditionalist in its views, it listened wita 


mingled alarm and skepticism to concep- 
tions of international justice and_ the 
League of Nations. Since the world has 
existed, has not force regulated the rela- 
tions between peoples? They recalled 
(with all too many corroborative proofs) 
the brutality of the invasion, the sys- 
tematic cruelties of 1914, the premeditated 
destruction of our factories, the annexa- 
tions of the territory from the Somme to 
the Vosges, calculated on in advance by 
the Pan-Germanists. How precarious 
would have been the security of France 
if Germany had extended its frontiers to 
the sources of the Oise, 100 kilometers 
from Paris! 

So it was that the conviction grew 
among our friends in America and Eng- 
land that we wished to inflict on Germany 
treatment worse than that to which we had 
been subjected by the will of Bismarck. 
This suspicion has burdened the negotia- 
tions of 1919 and the years following; 
it has placed under suspicion the legiti- 
mate anxieties of France and the military 
precautions which she proposed. 

An immense majority of the nation, 
however, aspired solely to a just peace. 
The Republican Party was its accurate 
interpreter, but the voice of the party was 
lost in a tumult of outrageous charges; 
is had compromised victory, it was now 
ruining the effect of the peace settlement, 
and sacrificing to its dangerous utopian 
ideas the security and reconstruction of 
France. 

How then (it may be asked) would the 
Republicans have planned to guarantee to 
France security and indispensable repara- 
tions? To what extent can these princi- 
ples be retained under the present circum- 
stances? This question I must now 
examine. 


SECURITY AND REPARATIONS WERE OBTAIN- 
ABLE 


In considering the question of security, 
first of all, we of the Left did not nurture 
any illusion regarding the malign forces 
which Germany contained. We realized 
that the first necessity was to break Prus- 
sian militarism,.to annihilate its prestige, 
to demonstrate in striking fashion that it 
was beaten to the earth after having con- 
ducted the German nation to disaster. 
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Had this been done, disarmament would 
have become possible. German democ- 
racy, thus liberated, would have created 
police forces under its own control for 
the maintenance of internal order. 
Guided and- supported by the Allies it 
would have reformed the magistracy and 
the administration so as to make itself 
obeyed. In Prussia it would have par- 
titioned the great landed properties, nests 
of the Junkers, backbone of Pan-Ger- 
manism, and thus given to the tiller of 
the soil the feeling that the victory of 
the Western nations marked the end of 
his servitude. The great overlords of 
industry and finance would have been con- 
strained to put at the service of the nation, 
and consequently at the service of our 
devastated districts, their immense faculty 
for organization. The German Govern- 
ment, while guarding in its entirety its 
economic unity, would have taken politic- 
ally a federated form, in conformity 
with the wishes of the populations; the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr, particularly, 
removed from the contro! of Prussia and 
neutralized militarily, would have been 
able to administer their own affairs, under 
the aegis of the League of Nations. All 
these measures would not in any way have 
hindered the activity of the Government 
unless it nourished projects of aggression; 
they would have been completed by an 
interallied pact, guaranteeing the execu- 
tion of the treaty until a wholly inter- 
national organization qualified to take 
cver the work should come into being. 


As for reparations, the slogans “ Ger- 
many shall pay to the last centime! ” and 
“We will turn their pockets inside out! ” 
—wayside refrains, one might call them, 
during the hard march toward victory— 
should have given way, after the armistice, 
to a serious study of possibilities. Cer- 
tainly, it required real courage for a 
statesman to wake his country up brutally 
from such a profound delusion; he would 
have risked tremendous unpopularity; but, 
with the aureole of victory on their brows, 
the men who were at the head of the Gov- 
ernment in 1919 ought to have had this 
courage. They would have rendered an 
unparalleled service to the world had they 
solved the problem of reparation and war 
debts, at the period when the Allies were 


still imbued with the enthusiasm and the 
spirit of fraternity born of fighting in a 
common cause. Furthermore, they would 
have avoided those errors and deceits 
which the hope of receiving these astro- 
nomical indemnity figures engendered— 
errors which German propaganda has so 
largely made use of in America. There 
have been, alas! it is true, profiteers from 
ruins as well as profiteers from war. They 
have brought on France the accusation of 
claiming from Germany more than her 
due. Without discussing this accusation, 
it is sufficient for me to say that even 
under the most favorable hypothesis the 
payments made by Germany will be in 
fact—no one can really estimate them— 
very much below the damage that we have 
suffered. But even with these reductions, 
the reparations represent billions and bil- 
lions of gold marks, and from the first 
glance it was evident that Germany would 
be able to meet them only through pro- 
longed labor. But was an annual tribute 
of several billions of gold marks to be paid 
over half a century by an industrious and 
powerful nation of 60,000,000 people pos- 
sible without leading to disaster? 

In order that the nerves of Europe and 
the relations between the two peoples 
should not be kept at a constant tension, 
it was necessary without delay to base 
the German payments on the world’s eco- 
nomic activity. With this aim the Repub- 
lican Party proposed from 1919 on three 
simultaneous means of payment: 


1. Reparations in kind, and the employ- 
ment of German labor under certain pre- 
cautions through an understanding be- 
tween syndicates of the two nations, to be 
composed both of employers and laborers; 

2. Acquisition of a part of the securi- 
ties of great German enterprises ; 

3. An indemnity to be covered by an 
international loan. 

Under the specious pretext of protect- 
ing national industry, and also of sparing 
the susceptibilities of the people of our 
devastated sections, the first proposal has 
been put into practice by us only recently, 
and to a very limited degree. The offers 
of the two German and French labor or- 
ganizations to act as intermediaries were 
repulsed. The second proposal was also 
rejected, although it was one that was 
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relatively easy of application in 1919, 
when all the commercial relations between 
the Allies and Germany had been severed 
by hostilities. The third proposal was the 
object of indefinite discussion. No one 
of these means, however, would have been 
effective unless the German Government 
were willing and able to make the neces- 
sary effort. In order to secure our repara- 
tions, therefore, as well as to guarantee 
our security, it was necessary that the ef- 
fective authority in Germany should be in 
the hands of the democracy. But none 
of these things came to pass, first and 
before all, because German militarism had 
not been crushed. 


Why has not this essential aim of the 
war “to crush German militarism” been 
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accomplished? Why did the vanquished 
army recross the Rhine as victors, with 
their officers at their head, and with 
flowers entwined about their rifles? Why 
was the Reichswehr left in the hands of 
officers of the old régime? A legend ac- 
cuses America of having demanded this 
consideration for the enemy’s feelings after 
his defeat. That is false; it is known to- 
day that General Bliss, representing 
America in the armistice negotiations, pro- 
posed that the German Army should return 
to its country without a cannon, without 
a field gun, without a rifle, and de- 
mobilized. The real reason why it re- 
tained its arms and its prestige, why a 
month after the armistice it received back 
over 2,000 guns, is that France, as well 
as the other Allies, feared a German Bol- 
shevist uprising! Fatal error in regard to 
the psychology of a people! This fear of 
some months of agitation and trouble 
has placed us in the most certain and most 
redoubtable peril, namely, the Pan- . 
Germanist peril. There were men at Ber- 
lin, at Munich, men who even while the 
war was in full swing had braved prison, 
persecution, death, in order to protest 
against the violence done to France, who 
were done to death with the arms that we 
left to our worst enemies! Farewell to a 
pacific and decentralized German Repub- 
lic! Farewell to the partition of the great 
landed properties in Prussia! Farewell 
to the disarmament of souls! 


Only one means of defense is left to 
the German democracy against the reac- 
tion which is constantly threatening, 
namely, the general strike, an efficacious 
weapon by the aid of which it achieved 
victory in Berlin against a military force 
armed with field guns, but a passive weap- 
on at the best; all aggressive weapons are 
denied it. The professors of Germany 
preach revenge; her Magistrates allow a 
hundred and thirty assassinations of mem- 
bers of the Left to occur without inflicting 
penalties on the perpretators, but punish 
pitilessly the culprits in a dozen assassina- 
tions of members of the Right. The Ger- 
man Republican Government has become 
a shadow, and cannot command the obe- 
dience either of its army or of its func- 
tionaries. It is able neither to levy taxes 
nor secure loans. Its only resource, its 
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only power, lies in keeping the presses 
going to turn out paper money for the 
greater profit of the true masters of Ger- 
many, the magnates of finance, the great 
landowners and the manufacturers. The 
Government is permitted, as a mere man 
of straw, to occupy the stage of the Reiclhs- 
tag. The eyes of the public are fixed on 
it, and on it alone. But behind this ap- 
parent Government, this dummy, the eco- 
nomic oligarchy exerts its all-powerful in- 
fluence, the more formidable because it 
is secret, irresponsible, uncontrolled and 
oblivious of any obligation to the nation. 
By the debasement of the mark it has 
looted foreign nations to the extent of 
20,000,000,000 gold marks; by degrading 
German labor it has gained the upper hand 
for its exports in all markets; at the same 
time, it has augmented immensely its stock 
of machinery at home. And while by 
clever devices it expands its foreign cred- 
its, it denounces to its half-starved work- 
men, its middle classes and its hungry in- 
tellectuals the rapacity of unpaid France 
as the cause of their miseries. 

No doubt concerted and energetic action 
by the allies could have bent the haughty 
resistance of this despotic and greedy 
obligarchy; but the days when these 
nations shared each other’s perils are past; 
each has its own troubles, anxieties and in- 
terests; to France alone reparations mean 
life or death. America is trying to find a 
solution for its overproduction; England 
has its unemployment and Oriental prob- 
lems. In the French Chamber, the Re- 
publican minority, which for the last four 
years has not spared its warnings, looks 
or anxiously at the development of the 
fatal chain of consequences which has 
been foreseen; our country devastated, 
laden with taxes, staggering under a debt 
cf 100,000,000,000 francs contracted for 
the benefit of the people of our devastated 
districts and pensioners, remains alone— 
save for its Belgian and Italian allies— 
face to face with this anonymous feudal 
power, which, absolute master of Germany, 
leads that country along dark roads, 
refuses to make any) sacrifices, grinds 
down the working masses, and stirs them 
up against us. For the sake of her 
security and her financial salvation, 
France has believed it necessary to make 





a show of force. This forcible action 
(the entry into the Ruhr) has taken place; 
it is not for us to criticise or discuss it, 
but to face the future. If France should 
fail, it would mean victory for the very 
ones who perpetrated the aggression of 
1914 and deliberately planned the abomi- 
nable destructions whose relics strew our 
soil. This must not be. 

The risk attached to our Ruhr enterprise 
is that it may weld together the toiling 
masses and the magnates who oppress 
them. This misfortune—and it would be 
a great misfortune—would certainly hap- 
pen if the German people should have 
reason to believe that we wish to attack 
their national integrity. Let us act, then, 
in the open; let us proclaim in unmis- 
takable fashion that we are pursuing no 
aims of domination or conquest, but that 
we wish only to compel an insatiable mi- 
nority, which is cynically enriching itself 
at the expense of the people of our dev- 
astated regions and its own compatriots, 
to fulfill its obligations. Already the most 
sagacious and courageous among the So- 
cialists are denouncing the scandalous 
methods by which these industrial lords 
are escaping almost altogether the paying 
of taxes. Let us appeal to all the German 
democrats in order that they may under- 
stand us, that bitterness may be appeased 
and misapprehensions dispelled. Then we 
Republicans who retain an invincible faith 
in the future of humanity will resume, in 
conjunction with them, the great work of 
national reconciliation. We are sure that 
at such a moment the co-operation of the 
United States will not be lacking. In the 
tragic hours of 1917, as the result of a 
heroic decision for which we shall be eter- 
nally grateful, America towered over all 
nations when she sent her youth to us 
across the Atlante to fight for right 
on the battlefields of old Europe. She 
will rise to the same heights in order to 
help the nations in the extremely difficult 
organization of universal peace. When 
that day comes she will find France at 
her side, France, always loyal, faithful to 
her engagements, ready to fulfill them 
te the extreme limit of her power, and at 
the same time, ready to the extreme limit 
of her power to serve the cause of hu- 
manity. 
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Under production and over consumption the chief causes of the inability to 
meet the nation’s obligations—Excess of imports of necessities and luz- 
uries responsible for the fall of the mark—Results of the socialistic regime 


steadily become more and more em- 

barrassed. The deterioration of her 
finances has progressed at an alarming 
rate during the last few years. Lately she 
was not only unable to pay anything on 
account of reparations, but she could not 
even raise sufficient revenue to provide 
for her current expenditure, although she 
need no longer spend gigantic amounts 
on her army and navy as she did in the 
past. Both her present budget and the 
draft budget for the coming financial 
year show an enormous deficit quite apart 
from reparation payments. Formerly 
Germany was one of the richest countries 
in the world. According to her statisticians 
Germany’s national wealth before the war 
vastly exceeded that of France and was 
even greater than that of England. What 
has caused this extraordinary change in 
Germany’s financial position? 

In the opinion of many the loss of the 
war and of wealthy territories has greatly 
impoverished Germany and the reparation 
payments made since the Armistice have 
completed Germany’s ruin. That explana- 
tion seems very plausible. On the other 
hand, there are many who maintain that 
Germany is very prosperous and that she 
has deliberately produced all the appear- 
ances of poverty with a view to escaping 
the payment of reparations. Those who 
contend that Germany is rich point to the 
wealth .of her industrialists, to the fact 
that her workers are fully employed, to 
her great natural wealth, to the rapid re- 
building of her merchant marine, to the 
fact that German business men have ac- 


(oisatits be financial position has 


cumulated large balances abroad and that 
other nations have sent vast quantities of 
goods and enormous sums of good money 
to Germany in exchange for German marks 
and securities which have become worth- 
less. According to some authorities the 
nations of the world have lost far more 
money to Germany on their mark holdings 
than Germany has paid by way of repara- 
tions. If the figures are correct, it would 
appear that not Germany but the victor 
nations have paid reparations. 

The great majority of those who con- 
sider Germany’s capacity to pay make the 
mistake of arguing in terms of money. 
Real wealth consists exclusively in useful 


‘goods, and the income of nations, and with 


the income their wealth, depends on pro- 
duction. German experts rightly point 
out that Germany is becoming steadily 
poorer because her imports are greatly in 
excess of her exports, and they dwell on 
the fact that the resulting deficit is no 
longer made good by the returns of Ger- 
many’s foreign investments and the earn- 
ings of her merchant marine, her foreign 
banks, and other businesses abroad which 
have disappeared in consequence of the 
war. In view of the great fluctuations of 
the German currency and the questionable 
manner in which the value of the goods 
exported and imported is ascertained, it 
is perhaps best to study the foreign trade 
position of Germany by the rough-and- 
ready method of considering weights. 

we apply that method we find that Ger- 
many’s foreign trade balance declined as 
follows during the first eleven months of 
1922, the amounts being given in tons: 
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GERMAN FOREIGN TRADE (IN TONS), 1922 


Excess of 

Imports. Exports. Imports. 

BOGURTY: séxcnneee 2,309,000 2,027,106 281,900 
February ........1,475,100 1,747,300 *272,200 
MABPEN: 6oaascct vn 2,644,600 2,152,600 492,000 
eee 2,888,900 2,176,000 712,900 
BABS? eivlccw weet 3,809,000 2,093,300 1,716,500 
DROEod.ccisscaees 4,029,200 1,879,800 2,149,400 
SWS G3 cus cele 4,798,200 1,636,500 3,161,700 
a 4,676,200 1,406,700 3,269,500 
September ....... 4,829,100 1,587,100 3,242,000 
October .........5,551,600 1,539,100 4,012,500 
November ....... 4,551,200 1,551,200 3,000,000 

* Surplus. 


Except in February there was a great 
and growing deficit in Germany’s foreign 
trade, measured by weight. During 1913 
the average deficit was 517,700 tons per 
month. During the first eleven months of 
1922 the average monthly deficit was 
nearly four times as large. 


Less Propucep BY WORKERS 


Before the war Germany exported coal 
on a very considerable scale. In 1913 Ger- 
many exported on balance 24,000,000 tons 
of black coal, 6,000,000 tons of lignite, 
5.800,000 tons of coke and 3,000,000 tons 
of pressed coal fuel. Now Germany, in- 
stead of exporting coal, is importing it, to 


the great harm of her embarrassed fi- 


nances, and not unnaturally it is widely 
believed, both in Germany and elsewhere, 
that the necessity of paying reparations in 
coal makes it impossible for Germany to 
provide for her own needs with her own 
mines. For a great many months German 
politicians, business men and_ publicists 
have insistently demanded the cancellation 
of coal deliveries because Germany was 
unable to provide them. The fact that 
Germany’s shortage of coal is not due to 
deliveries under the peace treaty but to 
gross underproduction on the part of the 
workers can easily be proved. The most 
important German coal field, the Ruhr 
field, is as large as it was before the war. 
Production and the number of workers em- 
ployed in said field were as follows in the 
prewar year and last year: 1913—114.,- 
550,153 tons, 427,000 workers; 1922—97,- 
350,000 tons, 561,065 workers. In 1922, 
30 per cent. more workers were employed. 


If output per worker had been as large in 
1913 the Ruhr mines should have produced 
140,000,000 tons. Instead of that they pro- 
duced only 97,350,000 tons, although, ac- 
cording to all accounts, the men are well 
fed and there is no longer any evidence of 
physical deterioration among them. Ac- 
cording to the last yearly report of 
Krupp’s, who are large mine owners and 
who are supposed to maintain the highest 
efficiency in their establishments, output 
per miner in their mines has declined dis- 
astrously. The report states: 

Coal production per worker per shift during 
the last year came to 0.59 tons as compared with 
1.04 tons in the prewar year. The blast fur- 
naces produced per worker only 0.87 tons of 
material, which compares with 2.13 tons in the 
prewar year; the Martin works produced 0.67 
tons per worker per day, which compares with 
1.83 tons in the prewar year; in the rolling 
mills 0.55 tons per worker per day was turned 
out, which compares with 0.95 tons before the 
war. 


Authoritative statistics relating to the 
two largest coalfields of Germany, which, 
however, are not up to date; show a pro- 
gressive and most extraordinary shrinkage 
of output per miner per year. At the Ger- 
man - Democratic economic meeting in 
Eisenach, on Sept. 18, Herr C. F. von 
Siemens, the great industrialist, stated: 

A nation which has lost the greatest of all 
wars has no right to lead an easy life. It makes 
abroad a bad impression if we shriek because 
we have to hand over reparation coal to France. 
Foreign nations ,now quite well that Germany 
could swim in coal if production per worker was 
equal to peace production. The miner cannot 
excuse himself with being badly fed. 

Germany is by far the largest producer 
of lignite, which is used as a substitute 
for coal, and she produces considerably 
more than 100,000,000 tons of lignite per 
year. Output has greatly expanded during 
the last few years. However, with regard 
to lignite as well, which is largely con- 
verted into pressed patent fuel called 
briquette, production per worker has 
fallen off very rapidly. In the middle of 
1918 the output of lignite per worker per 
shift came to 25.62 tons. During the 
middle of 1922 it came to only 16.88 tons, 
or to two-thirds as much __ Briquette out- 
put per worker per shift declined during 
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the same period from 4.84 tons to 3.56 
tons per worker per shift. 

In the iron and steel industry a similar 
but greater reduction of output per worker 
is noticeable. Last year steel production 
was slightly inferior and iron production 
considerably inferior to the prewar out- 
put. As the number of workers had al- 
most been doubled, it follows that output 
per worker was halved. 


CausE OF Foop SHORTAGE 


Germany complains not only about a 
shortage of coal, but also about a shortage 
of food. This food shortage, like the coal 
shortage, is due to underproduction. Mil- 
lions of acres of land have gone out of cul- 
tivation, although the number of workers 
has increased. Cultivation in Germany 
within the present reduced area calculated 
in hectares (a hectare being about 21% 
acres) compared as follows in 1913 and 


1922: 


1913. 1922. 
Wier WHBAES ciicdsce cw 1,488,971 1,185,664 
Summer wheat......cssee- 214,698 187,935 
Wiel BNO. 6 ccaavenevecse 5,219,787 4,078,941 
Summer barley............ 1,383,298 1,152,030 
Oe. ros. oe oe dikc re eene et 4,925,993 3,202,324 
WRIMIOGS. cap cdaesnesunecat 2,839,393 2,720,834 
Sipe NEEG. scsesccsussaer 450,592 417,019 


Many other crops which are relatively 
unimportant show a similar reduction. 
Germany’s shortage of home-grown food 
is partly due to a large portion of the 
country having been abandoned by the 
plow, partly to diminished production 
per acre. It is obvious that restriction 
of output has been as noticeable in agri- 
culture as in the production of coal, iron 
and steel. 

If no adequate quantities of food and 
fuel are produced within the country 
they have to be imported from abroad 
and paid for with goods. As Germany 
does not produce a sufficiency of ex- 
portable goods, owing to universal under- 
production, and as she unnecessarily im- 
ports huge quantities of foodstuffs, fuel 
and other goods which she might produce 
herself, her finances suffer, and the at- 
tempt to obtain foreign goods on credit 
or by paying for them with paper money 
or promises is chiefly responsible for the 
collapse of the mark. Foreign nations 


are becoming increasingly disinclined to 
sell goods to Germany on credit. Ger- 
many imports on an unnecessarily large 
scale. Sugar, for example, before the 
war was exported in large quantities, but 
is now imported at high prices, although 
Germany’s sugar area is practically un- 
diminished by the peace treaty. The rea- 
son is that production is below domestic 
requirements. 

Gross underproduction exists not only 
in agriculture, coal mining and in the iron 
and steel industries, but also in other 
manufacturing industries. Official statis- 
tics show that the outyut of chemicals, 
woolen goods and cotton goods has very 
greatly decreased. The figures lead to the 
conclusion that German production is 
equivalent to only 60 per cent. of what it 
was before the war within the present 
area of the country. 

Since 1913 the number of workers em- 
ployed in trade’and industry has greatly 
increased. Countless members of the im- 
poverished middle class have been com-— 
pelled to enter trade and industry. The 
majority of servants have left their em- 
ployers and work now in agriculture and 
manufactures. Besides, Germany has re- 
ceived more than 1,000,000 immigrants 
from abroad, according to official esti- 
mates. These consist largely of Germans 
from the ceded territories. On the other 
hand, Germany has lost only about 20,000 
per year by emigration. 


IDLING IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


Underproduction is particularly great 
in the services under bureaucratic control, 
in which idling is general. Recently Dr. 
Gothein, a former Cabinet Minister, who 
is a high practical authority on coal min- 
ing and on economics in general, con- 
tributed some articles to the Berliner 
Tageblatt which contain the following re- 
markable statements relating to the work 
done by the officials and by private 
workers: 

The German Post Office serves a greatly re- 
duced area and population. Although the work 
has noticeably shrunk, the number of postal 
workers is by more than 100,000 greater than it 
was before the war, and on an average 27 per 
cent. of the workers do not turn up on account 


of illness. We cannot wonder that the Post 
Office has worked with a deficit of 11,000,000,- 
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000 marks during the first six months of the 
present year, increased charges notwithstanding. 


The State railways carry fewer goods and pas- 
sengers, and they serve a much diminished area. 
Yet the personnel is by 300,000 greater than be- 
fore the war. The railway representatives have 
boasted that this year the railways will yield a 
profit. That profit has been brought about by 
increasing freights by from 100 to 250-fold, and 
this huge increase leads to a corresponding rise 
in prices. 

While in other countries the hours of labor 
and production per worker have increased, the 
German workers have been striking against addi- 
tional hours. In coal mining output per worker 
per shift has been receding from month to month. 
The German iron industry has had to restrict 
its output through lack of coal, although we im- 
port English coal in quantities far exceeding 
prewar imports. In June and July we paid to 
England from 40,000,000 marks to 45,000,000 
marks gold for coal alone, or three times as much 
as we paid for coal in prewar times. 

It is true that the refusal to grant us a mora- 
torium relating to 32,000,000 marks gold has 
brought about the terrible fall of the mark. 
However, the payment of 40,000,000 marks to 
45,000,000 marks gold for English coal has ex- 
actly the same effect, or, rather, a worse effect, 
upon our currency, because the insufficiency of 
coal at our disposal causes Germany’s industries 
to lose their markets everywhere. 

The fall of the mark is powerfully promoted 
by the excess of imports over exports. Forced 
deliveries of reparation coal are certainly un- 
bearable, particularly after the loss of Upper- 
Silesia. However, even if deliveries of reparation 
coal were canceled altogether, if the Peace 
Treaty was revised in the most generous manner, 
and if a large international loan was granted to 
Germany, the irresistible decline of the mark 
would continue as long as the German miners 
refuse to give us an output similar to the pre- 
war output. Before the war our foreign trade in 
coal brought us per year a net profit of 400,000,- 
000 marks. Now our foreign coal trade yields us 
a loss of 900,000,000 marks per year, if we take 
the figures for June and July as a basis of cal- 
culation. 

The position in other industries is similar to 
that in coal mining. Farmers and agricultural 
laborers act exactly as the miners, and those 
willing to work are prevented from working by 
threats. Germany is being betrayed by its own 
people. An incredible egoism has taken hold of 
- the workers, who declare strikes with the utmost 
levity. If statistics of actual work done were avail- 
able, it would probably be found that work per 
worker per day does not come to eight hours, but 
to far less than six hours. 


Another ex-Cabinet Minister, Dr. Au- 





gust Miiller, in an article on “The Ex- 
change and the Rise in Prices,” contrib- 
uted likewise to the Berliner Tageblatt, 
stated: 

If we wish to combat the rise in prices we 
must deal in the first place with insufficient 
production in Germany, for production remains 
far behind that of prewar times. The German 
Statistical Office estimates that our national pro- 
ductivity is equal to about 60 per cent. of our 
peace output. If we assume that our consump- 
tion, including reparations, comes to at least 80 
per cent. of our prewar consumption, it will be 
found that Germany works with a deficit of 20 
per cent. We pay for part of our imported food 
and raw materials with exports and for the bal- 
ance remaining with paper marks. Consequently, 
foreign countries have claims upon Germany 
amounting to about 120,000,000,000 paper marks, 
and it is understandable that foreign countries 
have enough of them. The reparation problem 
merely adds to our trouble, the real and principal 
reason of which is to be found in the enormous 
decline of productivity of both our industrial and 
our agricultural labor. 


Among the German business men Herr 
Hugo Stinnes stands foremost. He also 
is convinced that Germany’s economic 
troubles are due principally to avoidable 
and unnecessary underproduction. On 
Nov. 9 he made an important speech be- 
fore the German Economic Council which 
is reprinted in full in the Deutsche Allge- 
raeine Zeitung of Nov. 12. Discussing the 
financial position of Germany and _ the 
proposed stabilization of the mark he said: 

The Germans must have the courage to tell the 
people “ You may retain the eight-hour day, but 
you must work overtime at ordinary rates until 
Germany has obtained once more a favorable 
balance in her foreign trade.” In concluding the 
agreement for deliveries in kind with M. de 
Lubersac I have left that gentleman in no doubt 
whatever that under present circumstances only 
little can be delivered in the form of goods. 

You must have the courage to tell the Ger- 
mans that it is impossible to work two hours 
per day less after having lost a great. war. You 
must make up your mind to work productively 
instead of talking. Germany’s economic prob- 
lem is in no way a financial problem. It is purely 
an industrial problem, a labor problem. 

The abandonment of the eight-hour day is a 
question of life and death, for we must produce 
sufficient goods for Germany to live. Unless we 
work two hours’ overtime per day—and with 
two additional hours we can live decently and go 
ahead once more—we shall have nothing to eat 
and we shall perish miserably. 


Many more similar views of representa- 
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tive German politicians, economists and 
business men might be quoted. Recently 
various German authorities have published 
ar estimate that within the present area 
production is equivalent only to 60 per 
cent. of the prewar production in accord- 
ance with the finding of the German 
Statistical Office referred to by Dr. August 
Miiller, but I am inclined to think that 
German consumption is nearer 90 than 
80 per cent. of the prewar consumption 
and that Germany consumes very much 
more than she produces and is, therefore, 
steadily sinking more deeply into difficul- 
ties and debt, with fatal results to the 
currency. 

The old middle class has been terribly 
impoverished. Millionaires have become 
paupers owing to the collapse of the mark. 
The consumption of the old middle class 
has declined very severely. On the other 
hand, a new, though smaller, middle class 
of traffickers and profiteers who spend lav- 
ishly has arisen. With regard to national 
consumption the masses are most impor- 
tant. The German agriculturists are 
very prosperous and they and _ their 
workers live certainly as well as before 
the war and probably better. The great 
masses of the workers are better off than 
one would imagine from their nominally 
low money wages. Owing to Government 
subsidies and various other causes the 
prices of many things are one-half or one- 
third as low in Germany as in England. 
Rent has practically been abolished. For- 
merly a worker had to pay every month 
in rent the wages earned during five or 
six days. Owing to the depreciation of 
the mark and the fixing of rents the aver- 
age worker can pay his monthly rent with 
the work of a few hours or of a few 
minutes. 


UNSKILLED WorKERS’ BETTER CONDITIONS 


Formerly there was a great difference 
in the wages paid to skilled and un- 
skilled workers a difference similar to that 
which prevails in Great Britain and 
America. Since the advent of a Socialist 
Government skilled and unskilled wages 
have become practically identical. While 
the relatively few skilled workers com- 
plain about being underpaid, the large 


masses of unskilled live undoubtedly 
better than they did in the past. Herein 
lies the reason that all the places of popu- 
lar amusement are overcrowded, that new 
ones spring up like mushrooms, that 
betting and gambling and attendance at 
races and other sports meetings have 
assumed unheard of proportions, that the 
consumption of popular luxuries, such as 
sugar, chocolate and tobacco, is far greater 
than it has ever been in the past. Com- 
menting on the position, Dr. August 
Miiller stated in the Berliner Tageblatt 
of Sept. 19: 


During the first half year 1922 Germany im- 
ported tobacco for 2,595,700,000 marks, cigars 
and cigarettes for 73,900,000 marks, coffee for 
1,226,300,000 marks, spirits for 52,200,000 marks, 
liqueurs and brandy for 272,100,000 marks, wine 
for 477,300,000 marks, beer for 18,300,000. marks. 
That is together 4,915,800,000 marks out of an 
unfavorable balance in the foreign trade of 12,- 
000,000,000 marks during the first six months, 
and nearly half of it consists of tobacco. 


We need not import coffee, brandy, wine and 
beer at all or only in small quantities. The 
same applies to other luxury imports, such as 
fashions and perfumery. If we did not convert 
sugar into chocolate, confectionery and liquors 
there would probably be no scarcity of sugar. 
During seven months cf the last year 182,000 
tons of barley were applied to the production 
of beer, and part of that grain might have been 
used as food. The production of spirits made of 
rye and potatoes is unnecessary. 

The existence of special restaurants serving 
gluttony and of countless places of amusement 
is reprehensible because they not only lead to 
waste, but increase the scarcity of dwellings. 
Since 1918 vast numbers of such places of amuse- 
ment have been licensed by the authorities. 

An article in the Berliner Boersen Cou- 
rier stated on Aug. 31: 

All the sugar produced in Germany is con- 
sumed in Germany. The great scarcity of sugar 
is not due to its exportation or to its being kept 
back from the market. It is due to the fact 
that sugar consumption has gone considerably 
above consumption in 1914. Increased consump- 
tion is noticeable not only with regard to the 
industries which employ sugar as a raw material 
and which convert it into chocolate, jams and 
marmalades, sweets, confectionery and _ liquors, 
but particularly is increased consumption notice- 


able with regard to its ordinary use in private 
households. 


While beer consumption in Germany i3 
equal to prewar consumption, and pos- 
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sibly greater, it has declined to half the 
prewar consumption in Great Britain. 
Nations, like individuals, pay taxes out 
of their surplus of income over expen- 
diture. In Germany there is no surplus 
of income over expenditure, but a deficit. 
The nation lives above its means and con- 
sumes more than it produces. We cannot, 
therefore, wonder that Germany cannot 
pay reparations, and cannot even provide 
sufficient revenue for current expenditure. 
that the budgetary deficit is becoming 
greater and greater. Formerly the Ger- 
mans were a hard-working and thrifty na- 
tion. Why has the character of the people 
changed in this extraordinary manner? 


EFFECTs OF SOCIALIST RULE 


Germany’s defeat led to the overthrow 
of the monarchy. Socialist agitators came 
into power. They had promised to their 
followers for decades that socialism and 
democracy would mean ease and _ pros- 
perity for all. Instead of telling the 
masses that Germany could pay her way 
only by hard work and thrift, whereby the 
ravages of the war might be made good 
and the claims of the victors be satisfied, 
Germany’s new rulers acted as if Germany 
had been victorious and had been given 
unlimited funds for general distribution. 
The hours of labor were reduced by law; 
subsidies and pensions were voted with 
the utmost lavishness; the cost of living 
was greatly cheapened, and official sal- 
aries were raised. During the war taxa- 
tion had been increased enormously in 
Great Britain, but Germany had financed 
her campaigns by borrowing. Instead of 
adequately increasing taxation, the men in 
control raised the huge funds they re- 
quired by unlimited note-printing, and 
threw the taxing machinery out of gear 
by reconstructing it from top to bottom 
and introducing at the same time a num- 
ber of very complicated and quite un- 
workable new taxes. Germany’s cur- 
rency was ruined not by the war but by 
the after-war activities of her statesmer., 
as the following figures of the note cir- 
culation show: 





Marks. 
Dat. She MOUS iiikscacsvicsctesa es 2,593,000,000 
SOO. Sag Tdi notes 08h 6 ceeans 5,046,000,000 
PGs Oh WOE sce cen Remains 6,918,000,000 
Bee Sh ROIS So reusdccucewok 8,055,000,000 
ets -e, TO eos cinwehinnks 11,468,000,000 
POOR, Bay WNS6 chek ewes cacen 22,188,000,000 
Se SR |) a ee ee 35,698,000,000 
LO: OE. a eee 68,805,000 000 
PONE cee. RN cos cisaaidewaw ects 113,639,000 000 
DOG. OL, TORE os os ctodas te kecne 1,280,095,000,000 


Inflation, the great increase of money 
wages, has a fatal effect upon the workers 
for psychological reasons. Men whose 
nominal wages have been greatly increased 
wish to live better and to work less. That 
was seen during the post-war boom in 


Great Britain and the United States. Thus 
underproduction and  overconsumption 
became general throughout Germany. 


Workers claimed that their standard of 
living should be as high as it was before 
the war, or higher. Men wished to live 
better and to have an easier time, and they 
were encouraged in that policy by their 
leaders, who controlled the Government. 


Not only the workers but other classes 
as well are unfavorably affected by infla- 
tion. Continuous shrinkage in the value 
of money causes a corresponding rise in 
prices, and provides exceptionally great 
opportunities of making money by specu- 
lation in goods, foreign currencies, securi- 
ties and other ways. Hence able business 
men turn from production to speculation. 
Besides, the shrinkage in the value of 
money discourages thrift and encourages 
waste. 


The recklessness of the Socialist Govern- 
ment was rather encouraged than discour- 
aged by the industrialists, by the great ag- 
riculturists, who are mostly reactionaries, 
and by the monarchists in general. In- 
dustry and agriculture were vastly bene- 
fited by inflation. Prices were raised in 
accordance with the decline of the mark. 
On the other hand, debts were reduced 
with the fall in the value of the currency. 
A feudal landowner who formerly passed 
sleepless nights because his estate was en- 
cumbered with a mortgage of 1,000,000 
marks can now pay it off by selling a 
cow. The interest on bonds, debentures, 
preference shares and similar securities 
has been practically wiped out. The 
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wealth of the investors has been trans- 
ferred to those to whom they had lent 
their money. 

Taxation likewise was reduced to a 
trifle. Taxes are habitually paid long af- 
ter they are due. The shrinkage of the 
mark made it possible for business men 
with expanding incomes to pay in taxes 
one-tenth, one-twentieth or less the amount 
they ought to have paid. Herein lies the 
reason that the national revenue of Ger- 
many comes at the present rate of ex- 
change only to about $100,000,000. Only 
people with fixed incomes pay taxes in 
accordance with their incomes. The busi- 
ness men who now hold the bulk of the 
national wealth—because all the money of 
the investors has been transferred to 
them—laugh at the tax collector. 


A RENT-FREE COUNTRY 


The most important items of current 
expenditure in business are interest, taxes 
and rent. Rents were fixed by the Gov- 
ernment at practically prewar rates. Oc- 
cupiers of rented premises live virtually 
rent free. The unfortunate owners of 
house property have been robbed of their 
all, but employers of labor are greatly 
benefited, because not only their own 
premises are held rent free, but because 
their workers also live rent free. Hence, 
they need not pay wages in accordance 
with prewar amounts. Socialism in power 
has robbed investors in securities and 
rented property of their wealth and has 
transferred it to the industrialists and ag- 
riculturists. Naturally the ruined Ger- 
man middle class is greatly embittered. 

Foreseeing that inflation would benefit 
the industrialists and the agriculturists, 
and that it would create widespread dis- 
satisfaction among the thrifty masses and 
produce the appearances of insolvency 
which might enable Germany to escape the 
payment of reparations, many German 
politicians and business men undoubtedly 
favored the destruction of the currency 
and opposed the stabilization of the mark 
with every means in their power. Dr. 
Alfred Lansburgh, one of the leading 
financial authorities in Germany, and 
probably the leading authority, wrote in 


the September issue of his monthly, Die 
Bank: 


Germany can stop the deterioration of the 
currency within 24 hours if only the Government 
proclaims “From Oct. 1 no further banknotes 
will be issued” and when the people believe 
that this statement will be honestly acted upon. 
However, the present Government lacks belief 
in the possibility to do so. The Cabinet Min- 
isters and their advisers who control matters are 
under the influence of what may be called rep- 
aration hypnosis. 

In the first place they think it impossible to 
bring the note printing presses to a standstill. 
Besides, they think that it would be impolitic 
to stop printing notes because, should that step 
be successful, the value of the German cur- 
rency would improve and that improvement 
would proclaim Germany’s increased ability to 
pay reparations and would, therefore, commen- 
surately increase the claims of the Entente for 
reparations. Thus Germany would be com- 
pelled to work for her creditors. That view is 
widely held, but is mistaken. 


It is the greatest mistake to believe that it 
would be impolitic to improve the value of the 
mark because that step would force Germany 
to work for the Entente. The burden of rep-. 
arations which would be imposed upon Germany 
were the currency stabilized may be ever so heavy 
—in reality the reparations burden is not over 
heavy, that is already obvious—still Germany’s 
sacrifices will be infinitely smaller if she pays 
reparations than they will be if the decline of 
the mark should continue. The losses arising 
from that policy will be vastly greater. 

If we leave out of account the great moral 
and social damage which is produced by every 
fraudulent manipulation of the national cur- 
rency, and if we look merely at the material 
loss caused by it, we must say that Germany 
can only profit by the stabilization of her cur- 
rency, even if such stabilization should lead to 
the reparations burden being made twice as 
great as is to be expected. 


Germany cannot pay reparations be- 
cause consumption considerably exceeds 
production. That fact is testified by the 
foreign trade figures, which show that im- 
ports considerably exceed exports. Hith- 
erto Germany has been able to make both 
ends meet by paying for her foreign im- 
ports of food, raw materials and other 
goods very largely by selling marks 
abroad. That resource has come to an 
end. Foreign nations refuse to buy marks 
any longer or to accept them in payment. 
Germany may presently be unable to ob- 
tain from abroad indispensable food. A 
serious shortage might lead to the most 
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dangerous risings to the delight of the 
reactionaries. 

Germany’s difficulties are increased by 
the fact that vast amounts of capital have 
been exported. Every one able to do so 
sends his money out of the country. 
Money received in respect of exported 
goods is left outside of Germany. If 
brought into Germany it would completely 
vanish. Many private people have trans- 
ferred their wealth to foreign countries 
by buying export goods and leaving the 
proceeds abroad. Consequently, Germany 
suffers from an extraordinary scarcity of 
liquid money. Nobody in his senses 
keeps money at the bank, where it will 






vanish. Hence interest rates have become 
fabulously high, and even when bankers 
and financiers charge 100 per cent. per 
annum they may lose heavily on the trans- 
action. Chaos has been created by in- 
flation. Yet, the real value of the princi- 
pal wealth-creating resources of Germany 
is greater than it was in the past. The 
owners of mines, factories and industrial 
establishments generally have improved 
their properties to the utmost. Plants are 
being increased and modernized all over 
Germany. In such extensions and im- 
provements surpluses and savings can 
most safely and most profitably be in- 
vested. 


THE CRISIS IN GERMAN 
PRODUCTION 


By Lupwic BEnpb1x 


A German view of the grave situation described in J. Ellis Barker’s article 
on Germany’s inability to pay reparations—Overconsumption less than 
generally assumed—Fundamental causes of the nation’s economic plight 


N his interesting article on the causes 

of Germany’s inability to meet her 

reparation obligations, J. Ellis Barker 
lays down a thesis which, though not 
widely known in all its details and impli- 
cations, is nevertheless neither entirely 
new nor startling. Underproduction, ar- 
gues Mr. Barker, hinders the payment of 
reparations. Because of this evident ef- 
fort to present an unbiased view of the 
German situation, Mr. Barker has limited 
himself to a description of the economic 
position of Germany. Without attempting 
to unravel the intricacies of the sub- 
surface elements in the status of produc- 
tion in Germany, he pictures the condi- 
tions as revealed in the facts of industry 
and the utterances of German public men 
and financiers. 

Not so much the juxtaposition of 
statistics of output and statements of 
prominent men, however, but rather the 





analysis of those fundamental causes 
which underlie the decline of production 
are the true measure of the economic 
position of Germany. That before 1914 
“Germany was one of the richest coun- 
tries of the world” is to a certain extent 
true; in average per capita wealth Ger- 
many ranked fourth in 1913. But Ger- 
many’s wealth did not consist of those 
riches which a willing and abundant soil 
spontaneously yields; it resulted rather 
from the growing surpluses which toil 
wrings from “niggardly nature.” Ger- 
many did not enjoy the easy comfort of 
a naturally favorable trade balance; her 
increasing wealth was but an accumula- 
tion of savings invested in foreign securi- 
ties and her own shipping. Only because 
of the favorable political, economic and 
industrial situation of the European Conti- 
nent during the decades preceding 1914, 
however, was it possible for Germany to 
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develop that technique which turned her 
resources into surplus-yielding channels of 
production. In the steadily growing fund 
of capital, Germany found at once the 
spur to further production and the impetus 
to increased wealth accumulation. 

In order both to understand the changes 
which Germany has undergone in the last 
decade, and to measure Germany’s capac- 
ity to pay reparations, it is essential, as 
Mr. Barker suggests, to consider the ele- 
reents of production rather than the va- 
garies of the monetary situation in Ger- 
many. 

For Germany’s trade balance as well as 
for her domestic industry, coal is one of 
the most important factors. While “ un- 
derproduction ” plays an important réle 
in the altered status of the German coal 
situation, it is by no means the only con- 
sideration. By the division of Upper Si- 
lesia, Germany incurred an annual loss of 
cutput almost equal to the tonnage she 
exported in 1913. The award of part of 
Silesia to Poland reduced German prewar 
production of coal by 16 per cent., or 
32,000,000 tons; in 1913 Germany sold 
abroad 34,000,000 tons. 


Wuy THE WorkKErRS Propuce LEss 


Without a doubt the falling off in out- 
put per man has aggravated the effects of 
the loss of the Sarre and Upper Silesia. 
The figures representing the decline in 
production do not disclose the funda- 
mental evil in the situation. They are but 
the evidence of a result whose roots reach 
deep into the psychology of the worker. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that 
the miner, by consumption of proper food 
and necessities, has been able to repair the 
effects of physical deterioration and to re- 
store his working capacity, he is still la- 
horing under weighty mental obstacles. 
Almost daily, after the close of the war. 
he witnessed the depreciation of his sav- 
ings at an ever accelerating pace. At first 
slowly and then more rapidly the value 
of the small accumulated surpluses, which 
had in prewar days enabled Germany to 
become a creditor, vanished. From the 
experience of the past few years the miner 
drew a hard lesson: unless he wishes to 
sink the fruits of his labor into the con- 
stantly deepening abyss of the depreciat- 


ing mark he must immediately exchange 
his wages for commodities. Impelled to 
greater exertion in prewar times by the 
prospect of a growing savings account, the 
miner today restricts his efforts lest the 
surplus over his immediate needs fade into 
nothingness. Because of this state of 
mind, if not in consequence of actual phys- 
ical deterioration, the miner produces less 
than in prewar times. 


That the actual reason for the miner’s 
decreased production is the lack of incen- 
tive to replace the prewar prospect of 
growing savings is evident from the ex- 
perience of the Allies with the Ruhr la- 
borers in 1920. W. R. Heatley, Chairman 
of the Essen Interallied Reparation Au- 
thority, in a letter to The London Times, 
Feb. 1, 1923, says: 


* * * Tn the Spring of 1920 I took the chair 
at a meeting held at Waterscheid, near Essen, 
when representatives of the Allied Powers met 
about forty representative miners for the pur- 
pose of explaining to them the necessity and 
justice of the demands made upon the German 
coal mines to deliver coal in recompense for the 
coal mines destroved in France and in Belgium. 
It was an agreeable and somewhat unexpected 
pleasure to us to find a ready understanding on 
the part of the German miners, and a generous 
admission of the fairness of the claim. Not only 
were our staiements met with acquiescence, but 
the miners who spoke were applauded when they 
gave us their opinion that the claim on the Ger- 
man coal mines was just and reasonable. 

So much for the attitude of the workers in the 
Ruhr before public opinion there was irritated 
by the indefensible seizure of the Ports of Duis- 
burg and Ruhrort and the city of Diisseldorf. 

So general was the spirit of amity and willing- 
ness to redress, which was also ‘shared by. the 
coal owners, that, partly as the outcome of this 
Waterscheid meeting, an arrangement was come 
to by which the miners worked extra shifts at 
the collieries. This resulted in an extra pro- 
duction of about one million tons of coal per 
month—equivalent, roughly, to the French de- 
nae 

I state these facts in order to declare that 
during the three years in which I represented 
the British Government on the Coal Commission 
at Essen I never found any instance of willful 
opposition on the part of either the masters or 
men to the fulfillment of the coal reparation 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles * * * 


Not only in coal mining and steel man- 
ufacturing, but in agriculture as well, the 
index of production at present is unde- 
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niably below that of 1913. The “ millions 
of acres,” however, which Mr. Barker 
mentions as having gone out of cultivation 
represent only 16 per cent. of the land 
under the plow in 1913. Concurrently 
with the reduction of acreage there has 
been a diminution of production per acre. 
Not because of what Mr. Barker terms 
“restriction of output,” but rather, ac- 
cording to the United States Department 
of Agriculture statement of Feb. 20, be- 
cause of “shortage of man power and 
decreased use of fertilizers ” have the area 
tilled and the yield per acre declined. 
From many a farm the war took father 
and sons and left the work of the field 
to the less strong, less capable and 
experienced management of the wives or 
mothers. Not only has the number of 
men engaged in agriculture diminished, 
but the maimed and wounded, where still 
employed on the farm, cannot produce the 
equivalent of the average prewar worker. 
In addition to the decline in man power, 
German agricultural production has suf- 
fered from lack of adequate supplies of 
fertilizer. The low internal price of grain 
forbids an expense for fertilizers which 
is out of all proportion to the meagre 
yield from the soil. Whether, in view of 
these considerations, Germany at present 
“ unnecessarily imports huge quantities of 
foodstuffs” is a question the settlement 
of which would require a very exhaustive 
study of the condition of German soil, the 
price of fertilizer, of grain and of hired 
help, the kind and quantity of man power. 
Even before the war, however, despite the 
very intensive cultivation employed, Ger- 
many had to import each year 2,000,000 
tons of grain. 

Pronounced in private industry, under- 
production is undoubtedly greater in the 
“services under bureaucratic control.” 
The tendency to idle in Government offices, 
prevalent in most democratic countries, 
was accentuated in Germany by the after- 
math of the revolution. The impression 
that the change from the monarchical to 
the democratic régime implied higher pay 
for less work combined with the legacy 
of over-crowded war-created departments 
caused a general slackening of pace in the 
work of governmental employes. In the 
writings and statements of emphatic oppo- 





nents of the eight-hour day, which Mr. 
Barker quotes, the authors naturally tend 
to magnify the actual adverse results of 
the movement for shorter hours. 


As against a production index of 60 
per cent. for 1922, Mr. Barker places a 
consumption figure of 90 per cent. Cer- 
tainly a number of people in Germany are 
living today far above their standard of 
1913: but the population as a whole 
hardly enjoys a consumption equal to 
nine-tenths of the 1914 figure. While the 
young unmarried workers have perhaps 
larger real wages at their disposal today 
compared to prewar times, the other 
groups of laborers receive huge paper 
mark earnings the purchasing power of 
which, relatively to 1913, has shrunk 
enormously. In 1921 practically all Gov- 
ernment subsidies ceased. At present the 
German people receive only bread and 
lodging at prices below cost at the expense 
of the farmer and the landlord. 


SMALLER CONSUMPTION OF Foop 


So greatly has consumption of food 
decreased from the 1913 figure that the 
1922 index is, for many items, only 50 
per cent. of the prewar average. Whereas 
the per capita consumption of bread was 
590 pounds in 1913-14 it had fallen to 
239 pounds in 1922. The consumption of 
meat per head in 1913 was 230 pounds; 
in 1922 only 110 pounds. More sig- 
nificant for the understanding of food 
conditions in Germany than the mere 
figures of decline in consumption of 
necessities is the reappearance in Germany 
of a disease which before the war had 
become practically unknown in the west- 
ern civilized countries and which results 
from under-nourishment—scurvy. Of this 
disease, the presence of which the modern 
prewar world considered as impossible 
as the return of the plague, 361 cases have 
been reported in Prussia alone. 

It is true that Germany continues to 
consume luxuries on an entirely unwar- 
rantable scale. Repeatedly the Govern- 
ment has tried to prohibit all imports of 
cigarettes, liqueurs, coffee and other un- 
necessary commodities. All the efforts of 
the German authorities, however, to close 
the frontier to luxuries have been futile. 
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Whereas the Allies exercised their power 
to compel Germany to admit wines, 
liqueurs, toilette articles, tobaccos and 
novelties, the countries which carried on 
an extensive trade with Germany hinted 
at retaliation should the German Govern- 
ment refuse to allow the import of their 
goods. Italy, for instance, insisted on the 
privilege of sending oranges to Germany, 
while Brazil procured admittance for her 
coffee by threatening, in the event of Ger- 
many’s prohibiting the entry of coffee, to 
close her ports to German goods. 


Concerning the beer consumption in 
Germany, there are certain considerations 
which Mr. Barker has overlooked. The 
latest official figures show that the per 
capita consumption decreased 51 per cent. 
between 1913 and 1920. Not only the 
quantity used but the quality as well has 
declined, for in the same period the 
amount of malt used per gallon of beer 
decreased 46 per cent. Even if the amount 
produced in 1922 was 50 per cent. greater 
than in 1920, it was but 75 per cent. of 
the quantity consumed in 1913 and only 
3714 per cent. if quality be considered. 


From the chaos of the post-revelution- 
ary period, inflation, as Mr. Barker re- 
marks, seemed an easy road to prosperity. 
But the feudal landowner, whose anxieties 
concerning a prewar million-mark mort- 
gage could now be allayed by the sale of 
a cow, soon found that his paper profits 
returned him actual losses. Fertilizer and 
help were high, the price and yield of 


grain low. 


Heavy TAXATION 


Because of the mottled appearance of 
prosperity and poverty in Germany and 
in consequence of the difficulties of valu- 
ation engendered by the rapidly and con- 
stantly fluctuating value of the mark, Mr. 
Karker as many another observer, has 
gained the impression that Germany as a 
whole escapes the exactions of the tax-col- 
lector. While there are in Germany a 
number of people who do not pay as much 
to the Government as the law requires, the 
people as a whole yield a very large per- 
centage of their income for taxation. For 
the year 1921 the figures of the Secretar- 
iat of the League of Nations show that 
revenue raised by taxation represented 





31.19 per cent. of the total income of the 
German people. On the question of the 
German budget between 1919 and 1921 
Dr. Chandler after an exhaustive study of 
the problem concluded: 

Even if the most drastic retrenchment con- 
ceivable under present conditions were effected 
the aggregate of the direct indemnity charges 
and other charges that are practically fixed rep- 
resents such a large part of the total budget 
that it appears impossible to reduce the deficit 
to manageable proportions, unless some new 
sources of revenue of tremendous amounts can 
be reached. 

All experienced in fiscal administration recog- 
nize that there is a limit to the rate of taxation 
that subjects will bear. After the rate exceeds 
that limit the tax serves only to defeat itself. 


Upon the problem of determining the 
trade balance of Germany as well as upon 
the question of the Government revenue 
and expenditures the mercurial behavior 
of the mark has had bewildering effects. 
While it is impossible to arrive at a defi- 
nite and absolute conclusion concerning 
both the amount and motives of the export 
of capital from Germany, it is certain that 
the total is not, in fact can not be, as large 
as is frequently supposed, and that the ac- 
tivating force is not solely the desire to 
evade taxation. From a thorough study 
of Germany’s trade balance on merchan- 
dise account it is evident, according to The 
Journal of Commerce of Oct. 2, that Ger- 
man capital held abroad probably does 
not exceed $500,000,000 and that it can 
not run above $750,000,000. Reginald Me- 
Kenna, a former ‘British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his speech before the 
Isankers’ Convention placed the figure 
somewhat higher. 

Not only the attempt to escape taxation 
but especially the fear of wasting assets, 
where property consisted of holdings in 
marks, and the need for foreign exchange 
to buy raw materials abroad impelled 
German industrialists to send funds out of 
the country and thereby deprive Ger- 
man business itself of the sorely needed 
capital for maintenance or betterments. 
The shortage of real capital which Mr. 
Barker notes is difficult to reconcile with 
his statement that “ plants are being in- 
creased and modernized all over Ger- 
many.” In so far as they are able to do 
so, business men are improving their prop- 
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erties; but for the most part they lack the 
necessary funds to add extensively to plant 
and machinery, or else specific branches 
of industry draw the capital from other 
fields of production. 


MISLEADING TRADE FIGURES 


From his survey Mr. Barker rightly 
concludes that Germany could not pay 
reparations because her production has 
gieatly fallen off. Her consumption 
probably exceeds her output, but it is cer- 
tainly not 50 per cent. above production. 
Foreign trade figures, by which Mr. Barker 
tests his contention whether in currency 
or tonnage, are misleading. The mone- 
tary valuations show imports far in excess 
of exports partly because German prices 
are far below world prices. The tonnage 
figures by themselves, on the other hand, 
are entirely unreliable because some com- 
modities, though heavy, may have a low 
value in international trade, while others, 
though light in weight, may have a high 
value. It is certain that post-war Ger- 
many, bare of raw materials and food- 
stuffs, has imported and must continue to 
import them heavily. A country which 
had an adverse balance on merchandise 
account of 1,500,000,000 marks in 1913 
can hardly, in the chaos of the aftermath 
of war, show a net credit in its interna- 
tional account. 

Taken by and large German consump- 
tion is probably not more than 10 per 
cent. above production. Even this small 
discrepancy between the ‘revenue and ex- 
penditure of the German people, coupled 
with the shortage of adequate man power 
and the extensive deterioration of plant 


and equipment resulting from the war, 
amply explains Germany’s inability to 
meet reparation payments. Merely to build 
up productive capacity to a point where 
the output from her fields and factories 
would equal the consumption of bare ne- 
cessities will require a far longer period 
than has elapsed since the armistice. To 
replace the invisible credit items of her 
trade balance, which she relinquished in 
accordance with the treaty provisions, and 
to fill the gaps in her foreign commerce 
caused by the loss of her colonies and the 
reorganization of the European Continent, 
naturally necessitate immensely far-reach- 
ing and time-taking readjustments in the 
delicately functioning mechanism of in- 
ternational trade. Instead, however, of 
being able during the past four years to 
reconstruct her plant and equipment in 
order to meet reparation payments later, 
Germany, at the behest of the Allies, has 
vainly attempted to live up to her obliga- 
tions. Aside from the more theoretical 
problem of Germany's capacity to meet 
reparations by means of an increase of 
production, which Mr. Barker surveys, 
there is the more practical and weighty 
consideration of the ability of world mar- 
kets to absorb such an enormous increase 
of exports from Germany which a strict 
adherence to the London schedule would 
make imperative. It is evident that, as 
Seligman, McKenna, Keynes, and other 
prominent economists have shown, Ger- 
many, after stormy and demoralizing pe- 
riods of transition, would have acquired 
from Great Britain and the United States 
especially, many times her prewar share 
of the commerce of the world. 


THE FRENCH GRIP, ON 
THE RUHR 





The occupied area cut off by a line running from Switzerland 
to Holland—Germany’s refusal to initiate negotiations for a 
settlement—The French accused of brutab treatment of German 
officials—Idea of armed rising scouted by German militarists 


IGHTENING their grip upon the por- 
tion of the Ruhr and the Rhineland 
already occupied, the French have 

during the past month extended the area 
under their control and made various at- 
tempts to achieve the purposes of the oc- 
cupation. When, on March 6, the French 
took possession of Troisdorf, Waupper- 
furth, Remscheld, Kronenberg, Mettman 
and other towns near by, an unbroken 
military and customs line was drawn from 
Basle to Emmerich along the eastern 
fringe of the occupied territory. This 
line, running from Switzerland to the Bel- 
gian and Dutch frontiers, effectively en- 
circled the whole area and brought all 
movements across the line under French 
and Belgian control. The British bridge. 
head at Cologne was now cut off from 
unoccupied Germany so that there could 
be no traffic in or out of the British area. 
Nevertheless, this isolated district re- 
mained the one material obstacle to the 
French and Belgians on the Rhine from 
Switzerland to Holland. 


Apart from the military and other meas- 
ures adopted by the French, there has been 
no development in the situation. Neither 
France nor Germany has shown any signs 
of receding from the positions they have 
respectively taken up, while both Great 
Britain and the United States, the two. na- 
tions that have been urged to intervene in 
the cause of peace, have carefully re- 
frained from any attempt at mediation. 

The French Government continued to 
deny that it had any designs in the nature 
of annexation. Thus Premier Poincaré, 
in a statement on March 5 in reply to 
certain assertions by Chancellor Cuno, de- 
clared that France did not aim at a “ heg- 


emony of iron and coal and the dismem- 
berment of Germany,” but simply wished 
the reparations due to her to be paid. 
Accusing the German industrial magnates 
of sabotaging reparations, M. Poincaré 
said: 

Absolute proof that the German Government, 
aided by the industrials, has sabotaged repara- 
tions lies in the fact that despite the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, despite heavy purchases of 
English coal in foreign money by the German 
Government, German exchange has passed from 
52,000 to the dollar to 22,000, and Germany de- 
clares she can get along without coal from the 
Ruhr. 

Therefore the sums expended by Germany to 
send up the mark and buy coal abroad could 
have been employed for reparations, and the fall 
of the mark was as artificial as its recovery. 
Therefore, also, since Germany can so easily get 
along without the 3,280,000 tons of coal she re- 
ceived monthly from the Ruhr, she could have 
fulfilled completely the coal program of the Com- 
mission on Reparations. 

As for the proposals of the committee of bank- 
ers, of which Chancellor Cuno speaks, they had 
for their immediate purpose reduction without 
discussion of the claim of France against Ger- 
many; this claim not even covering the needs 
of France the proposal could only be rejected. 
Besides, the French Government had repeatedly 
declared that the question. of reparations must 
be arranged according to the Treaty of Peace; 
that is to say, by decision of the Commission 
on Reparations and not by a committee of bank- 
ers, whoever they may be. 


GERMANY’S REFUSAL TO INITIATE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


The attitude of Germany was outlined in 
a speech delivered by Chancellor Cuno in 
the Reichstag on March 6. This speech, 
which had been eagerly awaited, was sub- 
mitted beforehand to the various party 
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leaders. The Chancellor made it clear 
that Germany could not and would not 
initiate negotiations for a settlement of 
the conflict in view of the situation cre- 
ated by “the Franco-Belgian transgres- 
sions.” After referring to the fact that 
the German proposals in regard to repa- 
rations were not even examined at the 
meeting of allied Prime Ministers in Paris, 
he went on to say: 

Agreement failed because, although we were 
willing to negotiate, France was not. Therefore 
we say: 

Away with the talk about negotiations. It is 
not our business to make offers so long as the 
occupation of the Ruhr renders it impossible for 
us to estimate our own capacity. When the path 
is open to us offering the possibility of frank 
discussion as an equal Government we will enter 
that path, and- this Government will not sign 
any agreement we cannot keep. 

We will agree to no settlement severing illegally 
occupied territory from Germany, or any agree- 
ment which fails to restore to freedom Germans 
wrongfully punished. The world is silent—the 
victims are still too few. I do not appeal even 
now to foreign countries. I merely note that 
after seven weeks of fighting for our rights and 
for the peace of the world we 
still stand alone. 

The speech was largely 
taken up with a recital in 
great detail of convictions 
and expulsions by _ the 
French, whereby the occu- 
pied area had lost a major- 
ity of its officials, with par- 
ticulars of what he. de- 
scribed as “the cruel and 
brutal treatment of these of- 
ficials, some of whom have 
been manacled and confined 
to solitary dark cells, ill-fed 
and beaten with riding 
whips and otherwise mal- 
treated because, in accord- 
ance with their duty, they 
refuse to salute the invader.” 
After quoting figures to 
show that France had gained 
nothing materially by the 
invasion, the Chancellor 
continued: 

M. Poincaré may be content 
with the result, but the share- 
holders in this undertaking will 
be less content, for they not only 








receive no’ dividends, but will be required to 
pay a considerable contribution to finance the 
undertaking. One thing M. Poincaré has brought 
about, namely, that the populations of the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland are more dettermined than 
ever on resistance. 

However long the occupation may continue, 
the curse of barrenness will pursue the French. 
We will not cease our policy of passive resist- 
ance until the goal is attained which we set be- 
fore us from the outset of a reasonable, free and 
honest understanding. 


The Franco-Belgian expedition into the 
Ruhr, he said, had thus resolved itself 
into a dismal economic failure, the gains 
from which suggested a doubtful offset to 
the alleged German delinquencies in the 
payment of reparations. Dr. Cuno lauded 
the passive resistance with which the Ger- 
man populace in the Ruhr and elsewhere 
had opposed the invaders, and asserted 
that this resistance obviously was the only 
weapon at Germany’s disposal. After 
nine weeks of stubborn unarmed opposi- 
tion, fraught with all kinds of privations, 
the German Nation was an unfaltering unit 
in its determination to hold out against 
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A sign, guarded by a French soldier, indicating the limit 
of the cecupied zone in the Ruhr district 
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ANDRE MAGINOT 


The French Minister of War, who 
is directing the military operations 
in the occupied zone 





the heavy physical odds. Referring to the 
occupation of Mannheim, Karlsruhe and 
Darmstadt, the Chancellor said that had 
such action occurred anywhere else among 
civilized States the world would have been 
full of indignation at such a breach of 
the peace, but since it happened to Ger- 
many it was considered merely a small ex- 
tension of the Ruhr action and unworthy 
of particular notice. The French decree 
imposing the death penalty in cases where 
rail transport was seriously endangered by 
the actions or abstentions of railway offi- 
cials was “an act of terrorism against 
the German railway men, compelling them 
by brutal penalties to be false to their 
oath to German sovereignty.” 

France, the Chancellor declared, experi- 





enced disappointment in all her economic 
calculations and had met with failure in 
all her political schemes, but she remained 
logical in her application of violence, and 
this had produced between the two neigh- 
boring countries a degree of hatred that 
would be difficult to remove. The peace 
that had heen imposed upon Germany, and 
to fulfill which Germany had literally 
impoverished herself, had been trodden 
under foot by France without one of the 
numerous signatories of the treaty moving 
a finger. Recalling the French declara- 
tion repudiating political motives for the 
occupation, the Chancellor said: “ Against 
that declaration we now have the reality. 
The so-called ‘ restricted’ employment of 
soldiers comprises five divisions, with two 
commanding Generals, about seventy-five 
tanks and hundreds of airplanes.” 
Following the coal blockade, the French 
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on Feb. 12 stopped all exportation of mer- 
chandise from the Ruhr Basin into unoc- 
cupied Germany, while among the more 
important towns seized in the extension of 
the occupation were Darmstadt, Mannheim 
and Karlsruhe. The advance of the French 
troops into all the intervals which sepa- 
rate the bridgeheads of Mayence, Coblenz 
and Cologne took place on Feb. 25. The 
bridgeheads themselves were occupied as 
one of the conditions of the armistice and 
were to remain in occupation under the 
peace treaty for fifteen years. The reason 
given by the French for the extension 
of occupation was the necessity of hav- 
ing a definite line for customs control. The 
same day, in a dramatic advance both by 
land and by water, the French seized 
Konigswinter on the right bank of the 
Rhine nearly opposite Bonn. They also 
occupied Limburg, just beyond the near- 
est point to Berlin reached by the Amer- 
ican Army. On Feb. 27 the Dortmund- 
Ems Canal, the Ruhr’s most important 
artery of commerce remaining open, was 
effectively bottled up by the placing of a 
customs post where the occupation line 
crosses the canal, with orders to collect 
a 10 per cent. import and export duty on 
all goods. 

In various other ways the heavy hand 
of France made itself felt. At Gelsen- 
kirchen a fine of 100,000,000 marks was 
imposed on the town for the shooting of 
two French soldiers by the Green Police. 
When the authorities refused to pay, a 
detachment of the French went to the City 
Hall and took 88,000,000 marks from the 
treasury; at the railway station they got 
17,000,000. more. The extra 5,000,000 
marks would be kept, it was announced, 
to defray the cost of collection. A con- 
signment of 12,000,800,000 marks, fresh 
from the Reichsbank, was seized by 
French soldiers on Feb. 24 from the Ber- 
lin-Cologne express at the small station of 
Hengley, in the Ruhr. As part of this sum 
was intended for the British Army, this 
incident added another knotty problem to 
the many before the British administra- 
tion in the Rhineland. 

Conviction of the Burgomaster of Ober- 
hausen on a charge of sabotage and his 
sentence to three years in jail by a French 
court-martial, as well as the sentence of 
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Placards like this have made their ap- 
pearance on the doors of stores in Munich 
since the French occupation of the Ruhr. 
The words in German and French read, 
‘“‘Entrance forbidden to the French.” 


the Vice Burgomaster of Essen to two 
years in jail and a fine of 10,000,000 
marks on a similar charge, marked the 
beginning of a régime of greater pressure. 
Following the visit of Chancellor Cuno 
to the Ruhr to stiffen German resistance, 
the French and Belgian Governments de- 
cided not to permit further visits into the 
occupied territory either by members of 
the Berlin Government or of the Govern- 
ments of the various German States. As 
a protest against the arrest and expulsion 
of District President Gruetzner and Ober- 
Burgomaster Koerdgen of Diisseldorf, all 
the banks, post and telegraph offices and 
schools closed on the afternoon of Feb. 20, 
and public service was suspended. Pro- 
test strikes of this character were wide- 
spread and on the increase throughout the 
month, leading to extra precautions on 
the part of the French to guard public 
ulilities throughout the Ruhr. 

The Germans held the French responsi- 
ble for many crimes and disorders grow- 
ing out of widespread unemployment as 
a result of the blockade against the Ruhr. 
The mine owners’ policy of placing their 
workers on vacation with pay added to the 
gravity of the situation. The production 
of coal, it was estimated, would be re- 
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duced to between 15 and 20 per cent. of 
the preoccupation output. In December 
the Allies had received 1,500,000 tons in- 
stead of the 1,000,000 due, but in the first 
month of occupation deliveries were only 
about 100,000 tons. One of the problems 
growing out of the Ruhr occupation was 
that of filling delayed orders from the 
United States, which amounted to approx- 
imately $6,000,000. According to a plan 
advanced by the French, American buyers 
might obtain their goods by paying the 
export tax, which the Germans refuse to 
pay. 

In spite of what their feelings might be, 
the pressure of unemployment and the 
rising cost of living were so great that to- 
ward the end of February the French en- 
gineers in charge of the Ruhr railways 
were in receipt of more and more appli- 
cations for work from German railroad 
men. Vacation pay proved inadequate, 
and the idle workmen recognized the fu- 
tility of any request for an_ increase. 
Though conditions in the Ruhr were more 
desperate, such depression as was visible 
among the people was more in evidence 
in Berlin, for the reason that the blockade 
of the great industrial district was having 
a very adverse effect on business. 

Failure of the policy of passive resis- 
tance to bring about a French recession 
naturally led to thoughts of more warlike 


methods on the part of certain German 
elements. Though the French Government 
was said not to be taking seriously news 
from Berlin that the German Government 
had commissioned General von Seeckt to 
organize secretly an army to march against 
the French in the Ruhr, nevertheless the 
French Embassy in Washington on Feb. 
27 received official advices from Paris 
that German nationalists were planning 
an armed uprising similar to those which 
occurred in Upper Silesia. Minister of 
Defense Gessler on Feb. 22 in the Reichs- 
tag had denied the Communist charge that 
the Government was conniving at the ac- 
tivities of nationalist organizations in ar- 
ranging armed opposition. General Bert- 
hold von Deimling gave out a statement, 
published in Berlin papers on the same 
date, in which he severely lectured those 
who talked of resistance by force. “ Ger- 
many’s disarmament is complete,” he de- 
clared. “This fact cannot be altered even 
by occasional newspaper notices that here 
or there hidden rifles, revolvers or side- 
arms are discovered. You cannot make 
war nowadays with such relics. The next 
war will commence where the last left 
off, with armored tanks of gigantic size 
and whole squadrons of bomb-throwing 
flying machines. We have not got these 
things, and cannot make them because our 
preparedness industry has been destroyed.” 





A battery of the famous French 75-millimeter field guns camped outside a factory at Essen 




























PRESIDENT HARDING’S PLEA 
FOR THE WORLD COURT 


Message sent by President to the Senate urging that the United 
States associate itself with the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague—Senate committee declines action 
after receiving further information from Secretary Hughes 


RESIDENT HARDING on Feb. 24 
p made an earnest effort to induce the 

Senate of the United States to con- 
sent to participation by the American peo- 
ple in the new world tribunal established 
under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions at The Hague. In a special message 
transmitted to the Senate on this date, he 
pointed out that this tribunal, set up under 
a protocol ratified by the signatory pow- 
ers, was actively functioning, and further 
emphasized the reasons why the United 
States, which had an active part in ad- 
vocating the establishment of such an 
agency of international peace and read- 
justment, should enter upon full partici- 
pation in its activities. After referring 
to the probability that all American con- 
ditions would be met, he asked for action 
before the close of the session. The text 
of the President’s message follows: 
To the Senate: 

There has been established at The Hague a 
Permanent Court of International Justice for the 
trial and decision of international causes by judi- 
cial methods, now effective through the ratifica- 
tion by the signatory powers of a special protocol. 
It is organized and functioning. The United 
States is a competent suitor in the court through 
provision of the statute creating it, but that re- 
lation is not sufficient for a nation long commit- 
ted to the peaceful settlement of international 
controversies. Indeed, our nation had a conspic- 
uous place in the advocacy of such an agency of 
peace and international adjustment, and our de- 
liberate public opinion of today is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of our full participation, and the 
attending obligations of maintenance and the 
furtherance of its prestige. It is for this reason 
that I am now asking for the consent of the 
Senate to our adhesion to the protocol. 

With this request I am sending to the Senate 
a copy of the letter addressed to me by the 
Secretary of State in which he presents in detail 


the history of the establishment of the court, 
takes note of the objections to our adherence be- 
cause of the court’s organization under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, and its rela- 
tion thereto, and indicates how, with certain 
reservations, we may fully adhere and participate 
and remain wholly free from any legal relation 
to the League or assumption of obligation under 
the covenant of the League. 


I forbear repeating the presentation made by 
the Secretary of State, but there is one phase of 
the matter not covered in his letter with which I 
choose frankly to acquaint the Senate. For a long 
period, indeed ever since the international con- 
ference on the limitation of armament, the con- 
sideration of plans under which we might adhere 
to the protocol has been under way. We were 
unwilling to adhere unless we could participate 
in the selection of the judges; we could not hope 
to participate with an American accord it adher- 
ence involved any legal relation to the League. 
These conditions, there is good reason to believe, 
will be acceptable to the signatory powers, 
though nothing definitely can be done until the 
United States tenders adhesion with these reser- 
vations. Manifestly the Executive cannot make 
this tender until the Senate has spoken its ap- 
proval. Therefore I must earnestly urge your 
favorable advice and consent. I would rejoice if 
some action could be taken even in the short 
period which remains of the present session. ~* 


It is not a new problem in_ international 
relationship; it is wholly a question of accept- 
ing an established institution of high character, 
and making effective all the fine things which 
have been said by us in favor of such an agency 
of advanced civilization. It would be well worth 
the while of the Senate to make such special ef- 
fort as is becoming to record its approval. Such 
action would add to our own consciousness of 
participation in the fortunate advancement of in- 
ternational relationship and ‘remind the world 
anew that we are ready for our proper part in 
furthering peace and adding to stability in world 


affairs. WARREN G. HARDING. 
An accompanying letter from Secretary 
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Hughes to the President presented in detail 
the reasons for the proposed action and 
suggested the adoption of these reserva- 
tions: 

I. That such adhesion shall not be taken to 
involve any legal relation on the part of the 
United States to the League of Nations or the 
assumption of any obligations by the United 
States under the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, constituting Part I of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

II. That the United States shall be permitted 
to participate through representatives designated 
for the purpose and upon an equality with the 
other States members respectively of the Coun- 
cil and Assembly of the League of Nations in 
any and all proceedings of either the Council 
or the Assembly for the election of Judges or 
Deputy Judges of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, or for the filling of vacancies. 

Ill. That the United States will pay a fair 
share of the expenses of the court, as deter- 
mined and appropriated from time to time by 
the Congress of the United States. 

IV. That the statite for the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, adjoined to the protocol, 
shall not be amended without the consent of the 
United States. 


As the President’s message pertained to 
a treaty or protocol with foreign Govern- 
ments, it was read to the Senate behind 
closed doors. The Hughes letter was not 
read. Very few Senators were present, 
as the business of the day was practically 
over. On Senator Lodge’s motion the mes- 
sage and the accompanying letter of Mr. 
Hughes were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations on Feb. 27 adopted resolutions of- 
fered by Senator Borah calling on Presi- 
dent Harding for further information con- 
cerning his proposal. It was generally 
understood that this procedure was a move 
for delay intended to give the committee 


an excuse for not passing on the world 
court question at that session. In an- 
swer to the resolution the President trans- 
mitted on March 2 a response by Secre- 
tary Hughes to the inquiries made, to- 
gether with a covering letter of his own. 

The question asked in the Borah reso- 
lution was whether the President “favors 
an agreement obligating all powers 
* * * to submit [to the Court of Jus- 
tice] all questions about which there is 
a dispute and which can be settled by 
diplomatic efforts.” This question was 
applied to certain enumerated matters. 
Mr. Hughes answered this, in the com- 
munication referred to, in which he 
pointed out that unless the Senate had 
changed its traditional attitude it would 
be useless for the Executive to propose to 
the Senate that submission of international 
disputes to the Court of Justice should be 
made obligatory on all the nations par- 
ticipating in the court, including the 
United States. Upon receipt of the com: 
munication the committee met and decided 
that it was too late to take any step at 
the present session toward having the 
United States join the League court. The 
matier was thus left unsettled until the 
next session of Congress, in December. 

In a letter written to Lieut. Gov. Bloom 
of Ohio on March 5 the President reit- 
erated his proposal, and said among other 
things: “It is inconceivable to me that 
the American people, who have long been 
devoted to this ideal, should refuse their 
adherence now to such a program as is 
represented by this tribunal.” This letter 
was regarded as significant of the deter- 
mination of President Harding to avail 
himself of every possible occasion during 
the nine months’ recess of Congress to 
keep his proposal before the American 
people. 















































BRITAIN’S WHITE ELEPHANT IN 


MESOPOTAMIA 


By Cairn Price 


Why the British Government is considering the question of 
withdrawal —Iraq administration carried on by three sets of 
officials—Heavy expense since the end of the boom—Great 
difficulties in collecting taxes from the widely scattered tribesmen 


potamia as it was known before 

the war, dates back almost a cen- 
tury to the time when agents of the old 
East India Company which became the 
Government of India after the Mutiny in 
1857 established themselves at the head of 
the Persian Gulf and in Bagdad. An An- 
glo-Indian expeditionary force conquered 
most of the country in the face of stubborn 
Turco-German resistance during the war, 
and the Supreme Council after the war 
gave a mandate over the conquered ter- 
ritory to Great Britain. 

Feisal, a son of the King of the Hejaz, 
was made King of Iraq by the British in 
August, 1921, and by a treaty signed with 
him on Oct. 10, 1922, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government guaranteed him 
British financial and military assistance 
for twenty years. In this treaty (the text 
of which was printed in CuRRENT History, 
December, 1922, page 490) the word 
“‘ mandate ” was dropped and the relation- 
ship between Feisel and the British took 
the form of an alliance. 

Mr. Bonar Law’s Government has, at 
present writing, not yet ratified the treaty, 
and both the Labor and Liberal Parties in 
the British Parliament have demanded that 
the treaty be scrapped and that the Gov- 
ernment withdraw its forces to the head 
of the Persian Gulf. The demand of the 
Turkish delegation at the Lausanne con- 
ference for the restoration of the Mosul 
Province of Iraq to Turkey brought the 
issue of Iraq to a head in London. Sir 
Percy Cox, British High Commissioner in 
Bagdad, was hurried to London late in 
January with all possible speed. On his 
arrival in London he went into confer- 


pee influence in Iraq, or Meso- 





ence at the Colonial Office. As this is be- 
ing written, the whole question of Iraq is 
before a Committee of the Cabinet, and Sir 
Percy Cox is remaining in London to assist 
the committee in its investigations. 

Iraq is, roughly, a long triangle con- 


sisting of the lower basins of the Euphra- 


tes and Tigris Rivers, At its southern 
end, which reaches to the head of the 
Persian Gulf, it lies between the Syrian 
Desert on the west and Persia on the 
east, and is as flat as a floor. Its north- 
ern end, between French Syria and Persia, 
lifts into the wild mountains of Kurdistan, 
and somewhere in these unexplored moun- 
tain fastnesses it abuts on Turkey. The 
frontier thus far is a purely technical one, 
for Turkish troops have long been stand- 


-ing 100 miles over the line and Sikh out- 


posts have evacuated Rania and Suleima- 
niyeh under Turkish pressure, both towns 
well down into Iraq and close to the 
Persian frontier. The territory of Iraq 
comprises the three old Ottoman provinces 
of Mosul in the north, Bagdad in the 
centre, and Basra in the south at the head 
of the Persian Gulf. The three provinces 
together cover an area of about 150,009 
square miles, and the population, accord- 
ing to the British census of 1920, was 
2.849,000. 

In this arena three strong native forces 
meet, the Wahabis of the Arabian Penin- 
sula to the southwest, the Shiahs of Persia 
to the east and the Turks to the north. 
The Wahabis are a devout puritanical 
sect of Moselms who have been subsidized 
hy the British under agreements securing 
immunity from attack both for Iraq and 


for the Hejaz on the Red Sea. The Shiahs 
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Keystone 


SIR PERCY Z. COX 
British High Commissioner in Iraq 
(Mesopotamia) 





are the most important of the Noncon- 
formist Moslem sects. Persia is their 
stronghold. but their two holy cities, Ker- 
bela and Nejud, lie in Iraq. As long as 
these holy places were under the rule of 
the Ottoman Sultan, the head of the great 
Sunni Moslem sect, Shiah Moslems who 
constitute half of Iraq’s population, be- 
haved themselves peacefully, but since 
Iraq has fallen under Christian rule, Ker- 
bela and Nejud have been centres of live- 
ly anti-British agitation. As for the 
Turks. their claim on the Mosul province 
is made through the Kurds who, they say, 
have thrown in their lot with Angora. 
Both Turks and British look upon the 
Mosul province as overwhelmingly Kurd- 
ish, but for the British the difficulty in 
satisfying the Turkish claim on Mosul is 
the fact that, apart from any question of 
its natural resources, the fate of Mosul is 
the fate of Iraq. 

No country presents a more difficult 
military problem than Iraq. It has no 
defendable military frontier to the north, 


such as India has in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, short of the Black Sea _ itself. 
Whether it can be defended even with its 
present technical frontier against a strong 
thrust from the north is questionable, but 
it is certain that if such mountains as are 
left to it in the north are surrendered in 
satisfaction of the Turkish claim, there 
can be no adequate defense against at- 
tack from the north. Abandon the Mosul 
province and the Bagdad province, which 
lies down in the plains, must be aban- 
doned as well. Give up Mosul and all the 
country must be evacuated down to the 
small Basra province at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. This is the contention of 
the Labor and Liberal Parties in London, 
and was the contention of the late Sir 
Henry Wilson and the chiefs of the Im- 
perial General Staff as well. 

In this highly precarious situation, the 
British have set up King Feisal in Bagdad, 
although Feisal is anathema to the Shiah 
population of Iraq because he is a Sunni 
and is hardly welcomed by the Sunni pop- 
ulation because he is a foreigner from the 
Hejaz. With Feisal as King of the inde- 
pendent State of Iraq, the machinery of 
Government in Bagdad has become rather 
complicated. 

The British Royal Air Force, which 
commands the British Army in Iraq, has 
ils general headquarters in the old Brit- 
ish Residency near the South Gate in Bag- 
dad, with barracks at Hinaidi, five miles 
oul, for 6,000 British and Indian troops. 
It also commands about 3,500 Assyrian 
levies which are officered by the British 
and commanded in English. 

The Iraq Ministry of Defense, a depart- 
ment of the Iraq Government, has its gen- 
eral headquarters near the north end of 
Bagdad, with the old Ottoman barracks 
outside the North Gate for the use of its 
Army. This army consists of about 400 
officers and 3,800 troops, all Arabs, with 
about 20 British officers attached to them 
as advisers. They are commanded in 
Arabic, however, and no British officer 
raay transmit an order to any of them ex- 
cept through their own Arab officers. 

Midway between the North and South 
Gates are the Ministries of the Iraq Gov- 
ernment, each Ministry containing a Brit- 
ish adviser with assistants. Twenty-four 
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British advisers are attached to the Iraq 
Police, and the Public Health, Irrigation, 
Public Works, Wakf (religious endow- 
ments) and Press Departments contain 
British inspector generals. 


At the same time, across the Tigris in 
Bagdad West, the new British Residency, 
which is the seat of Sir Percy Cox, British 
High Commissioner, contains a British sec- 
retariat which devotes itself to practically 
the same problems of administration as 
those which fall to the Iraq Government 
with its British advisers across the river. 

There are then three sets of governing 
officials in Bagdad, the Iraq Government, 
the British Secretariat attached to the High 
Commissioner, and the General Headquar- 
ters of the British Air Force, all function- 
ing simultaneously. The foundation of 
this elaborate structure is a country which 
at present is suffering from the passing of 
its boom days. 

Some years before the war the old Otto- 
man Government, anxious to restore the 
lower valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris 
to their former wealth, engaged a British 
engineer to conduct a thorough survey of 
the country and to estimate the expense 
necessary for its restoration to productiv- 
ity. When the report was finally com- 
pleted, however, it was apparent that the 
cost of building the large irrigation works 
involved was so great as to surpass any 
yield which the country might make for 
years to come, and, in any event, was be- 


yond the resources of the Government at - 


Constantinople. 

At the close of the war, when the coun- 
try had passed from Ottoman to British 
administration, talk of developing the 
country revived, and throughout 1919 
much was said about the possibility of 
making Mesopotamia into an Oriental Can- 
ada. into the granary of the world, and so 
forth. Sir Arnold Wilson was then Acting 
Civil Commissioner at Bagdad, and money 
was poured out on development projects, 
but the rebellion of 1920 diverted the flow 
of money. into military channels, and when 
the rebellion ended it became evident that 
the restoration of Mesopotamia would 
prove as impossible for the British as it 
was for the old Ottoman Government, and 
for the same reason, namely, the expense. 


With the ending of the boom days and 
the increased cry in London for economy, 
an attempt has been made to cut down 
British expenditure in the country, but the 
Iraq Government has had to contend with 
two serious financial obstacles, and the 
usage formerly has been for the Govern- 
ment’s deficits to be made good by the 
British. The Government’s total revenue 
is budgeted at some £3,500,000 a year, a 
third of which is debited to customs and 
another third to farm taxes. 


The Iraq customs consist of a 15 per 
cent. tax on most imports, with 20 per cent. 
on certain luxury articles. This has hit 
the Persian merchants so hard that the 
Persian trade, which is accustomed to im- 
port its goods into Iraq and thence into 
Persia, has fallen off heavily, and Iraq 
merchants, both British and Arab, have 
been so hard hit by the sale of surplus 
British Army stcres that they, too, have 
gone into a severe slump. Army stores of 
all sorts, from cigarettes to steel rails, have 
been thrown duty free on the Iraq mar- 
kets at such prices that no imported goods 
can compete with them, and the result has 
been a severe blow to Irak’s customs rev- 
enue. 

Of the farm taxes which form another 
third of Iraq’s revenue in the Govern- 
ment’s budget, a little over half was ac- 
tually collected in 1921, and what success 
was had last year is so far unannounced. 
Airplanes have been used to prod recal- 
citrant villages into paying up, but the old 
Ottoman administration of the country 
was a loose one which aimed at preserv- 
ing peace and which expected little reve- 
nue in return, and it has developed among 
Iraq’s tribesmen a sharp reluctance to pay 
taxes. 

If this is the situation up the country 
ait Bagdad, conditions are radically dif- 
ferent down at Basra at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. It is generally supposed 
that oil is an important element in the 
British régime in Iraq, but it is at Basra 
that the most important oil interests cen- 
tre at present. The main oil supply of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company comes from 
wells in Persia, more than 100 miles from 
the Iraq line, but a pipe-line conveys the 
crude oil to great refineries at Abadan on 


the Persian bank of the Shatt-el-Arab 
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River. Just above Abadan, also on the 
Persian side of the river, is Mohammerah, 
where Sir Arnold Wilson, formerly Acting 
Civil Commissioner at Bagdad during the 
boom days, now occupies the finest resi- 
dence in either Iraq or Persia. He is now 
head of Strick, Scott & Co., general agents 
for the Anglo-Persian Company. 

Both Mohammerah and Abadan are just 
below Basra, on the Persian side of the 
Shatt-el-Arab, but the line between Persia 
and Iraq has little more than a legalistic 
existence. It is here, at Basra, Moham- 
merah and Abadan, that the most power- 
ful British interests in the Middle East 
focus, and in all routine matters this end 
of Iraq is governed without reference ‘to 
Bagdad, 300 miles up the Tigris. This is 
the most fertile part of Iraq where all its 
dates for export are produced. There are 
about 300,000 inhabitants here and their 
wealth gives them an interest in stabilized 


government which is missing among the 
tribesmen of the flat plains to the north. 


Basra has been frequently attacked in 
London on the point of extravagance, and 
its teakwood wharves at Margill, four 
miles away from Basra itself, are a some- 
what conspicuous relic of the boom days, 
as is its automatic telephone system, prob- 
ably the finest telephone system which any 
city in the world enjoys. But Basra at 
present is a going concern which pays its 
taxes and is not weighted down with the 
overgovernment which characterizes Bag- 
dad. Just now it is experiencing the same 
business depression that is afflicting the 
rest of Iraq and Persia. Some of its Brit- 
ish firms went out of business with the 
boom, and the rest are walking cautiously. 
But new firms are waiting to enter the 
Basra province as soon as London makes 
up its mind whether it will hold on to 
Bagdad or let it go. 


THE PASSING OF THE GREEKS 
IN TURKEY 


By JoserHiINE BLacque* 


HE Near East problem, which has in- 
terested the American public in an 
abstract sense for some years, seems 

now to have entered into an acute stage. 
I have been innundated with clippings and 
newspaper articles from the American 
press, crying out the inhumanities of the 
Moslem world toward the Christian, and 
it has been of little avail to try and re- 
fute these attacks and to proclaim the 
truth, the historic truth, when the minds 
and tempers of millions of newspaper 
readers were already prejudiced and 
poisoned by a political propaganda, car- 
ried on in the name of Christianity and 
under the cover of church organizations. 
In the Autumn of 1921, while Greeks 
and Turks were fighting on the plains of 
Anatolia and in the still nearer regions of 
Thrace, I arrived in Constantinople, 
where I had not been since the melancholy 


days of the Balkan war, to find the Turk- 
ish capital, to all outward appearances, 
in Greek gala, celebrating the birthday of 
Mr. Eleutherios Venizelos, with an ardor 
which certainly would not have been ven- 
tured in Athens, where King Constantine 
was enjoying his restoration to power and 
popularity. Greek flags were rampant, 


*Josephine Blacque is an American by 
birth. Her husband, Richard Edward Blacque 
Bey, has spent his life in the Turkish diplo- 
matic service. He has held the posts of First 
Secretary of the Turkish Embassy in Berlin and 
of Councilor of the Turkish Embassy in Vienna. 
Blacque Bey, as he is called in Turkey, comes 
of Huguenot stock. His grandfather was a 
French royalist, who fled from France during 
the Terror and entered the Turkish diplomatic 
service, becoming a Turkish subject. His father 
also entered the Turkish diplomatic service and 
was the first Turkish Minister to the United 
States. The present Blacque Bey was boc-n in 
the embassy at Washington, and President 
Grant was his godfather. Like his father and 
his grandfather, he has carried on the diplo- 
matic tradition of the last three generations of 
his family. Although he is a Turkish subject, 
he is not a Moslem, but a Catholic by religion. 
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flaunted in the faces of the Turkish in- 
habitants; noisy processions of young stu- 
dents in Greek uniform paraded the 
sireets, singing and shouting the national 
hymns of Greece in the city of the Caliph, 
the spiritual head of three hundred mil- 
lions of Moslems. 

Is there a parallel to this conceivable 
in modern history? Is any further proof 





needed to demonstrate that the Turks have 
been the victims of their own tolerance 
and generosity ? 

When Mohammed the Conqueror en- 
tered Constantinople in 1453 he not only 
maintained the Greek Patriarch in power, 
but he even increased his prerogatives. 
The head of the Greek Orthodox Church 
and all his followers enjoyed complete 


Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the Turkish Nationalist leader, and Latife Hanoum, the daughter of a 


rich Smyrna notable, to whom he was recently married 
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liberty. For nearly five centuries these 
Greek subjects have lived side by side with 
the Moslems, enriching themselves, under 
favor of exceptional advantages; they 
were exempt from military service and 
practically exempt from all taxation. 
Early in the nineteenth century, nearly 
a hundred years ago, the Greek monarchy 
was established. The Patriarch and the 
Fanar, however, remained in Turkey. 
Ostensibly the Patriarchate was a purely 
religious organization, but little by little 
the Greeks of Athens and those of the 
I'anar began to occupy themselves with 
politics, secretly nourishing the plan of a 
restoration of Greek Byzantium. The out- 
come of the recent Balkan wars added fuel 
to the flame of their ambitions and im- 
perialistic designs, and when the Turks, 
weakened by years of continuous warfare, 
signed the armistice of Mudros the Otto- 
man Greeks found the moment opportune 
to throw off their masks and openly es- 
pouse the cause of Greece against Tur- 
key. The Fanar became the hotbed of 


political intrigue and rebellion; it created 
for itself a State within a State, issued 
passports, proclaimed its solidarity with 
Greece, and called upon the Ottoman sub- 
jects to fight the common enemy—the 
Turk. Subscriptions were opened by the 
Fanar, and the funds subscribed by Turk- 
ish subjects were sent to the Greek Army. 
The Patriarch himself was to be seen daily 
driving through the streets of Constanti- 
nople, Greek officers at his side, his auto 
flying the pennant of Byzantium as well 
as the flag of Greece. 

Is it surprising that the Turk, wishing 
to be master in his own house, has de- 
manded the expulsion of these disloyal 
subjects, and has decided once and for all 
time to put an end to the racial dreams 
and aspirations, as well as to the political 
machinations of the “ so-called ” Christian 
minorities? With the passing of Byzan- 
tium he sees the dawn of a new and glori- 
ous era, an era of independence and pros- 
perity for a regenerated Turkey. 


VICTOR EMMANUEL IIL, ITALY’S 
DEMOCRATIC KING 


By ANTHONY CLYNE* 


How the ruler of Italy’s destinies became “the commons’ 
King’ —His early education and the achievemnets of his reign 
—-Sincere respect of nation won by energy and sense of duty 


N “The Lady of the Lake,” Sir 

Walter Scott describes how, at Stir- 

ling, the castle gates were flung open, 
and King James rode forth amid the 
shouts of the populace, “Long live the 
Commons’ King, King James!” That is 
what Victor Emmanuel III. is, the Com- 
mons King. He conceives a King of Italy 
to be neither an autocrat nor a cipher, but 
the real leader of the people. He is now 
93 years old. The only son of King 
Humbert, a weakly child, he was nurtured 
by his mother with unwearying care, but, 
far from being shown fond indulgence, he 


was brought up in a school of Spartan 
discipline, and abstemious and economical 
habits were zealously inculcated. At the 
age of 18 he entered the army, ap- 
plied himself assiduously to military 
studies, and became an exceptionally able 
officer. He carefully refrained from par- 
ticipation in party politics, and all at- 
tempts to elicit his personal views were 
met with reticence. He married one of 
the charming daughters of King Nicholas 





*M~. Anthony Clyne is a leading con- 
tributor to the Contemporary Review, the 
London Quarterly Review, and many other Brit- 
ish periodicals. 
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of Montenegro. Queen Elena, like her sis- 
ters, one of whom married Grand Duke 
Nicholas of Russia and another the King 
of Serbia, was tall and athletic, a con- 
trast to Victor Emmanuel, who is only 
about five feet in height. 

If King Victor is small in stature, he is 
great in character. In July, 1900, his 
father was assassinated by an anarchist. 
Humbert had been a_ very _ popular 
monarch, but toward the close of his life 
this popularity had waned. Upon his ac- 
cession Victor Emmanuel set himself to 
regain the esteem of the nation for the 
monarchy. By his energy and lofty sense 
of duty he won the sincere respect of all 
Italy. The murder of Humbert had evoked 
indignant horror, and a section of the 
nation demanded stern repressive meas- 
ures. At the very beginning of his reign 
the young King exhibited the strength and 
quality of his character by courageously 
refusing to punish the Socialists for the 
crime of a crazed assassin. The conserva- 
tive elements of society were shocked, but 
King Victor’s resistance to the demand for 
reprisals was right. His attitude at first 
produced surprise, and then evoked a great 
wave of public admiration for his clear- 
sighted justice and self-control, which 
touched the heart of a responsive people. 

Victor Emmanuel also exhibited courage 
and wisdom in his attitude toward the 
Vatican, a problem of great difficulty. He 
firmly insisted upon the burial of his 
father beside his grandfather in the Pan- 
theon at Rome, despite Papal displeas- 
ure, but he named his eldest son the Prince 
of Piedmont instead of the Prince of 
Rome, lest the susceptibilities of the 
Vatican should be wounded. 

King Victor has lessened the growing 
evils of political corruption and _ en- 
couraged the movement toward sound 
social reform. 

He has been in truth a democratic 
King. His Court is a model of domestic 
morality, and in it all ostenstatious ex- 
penditure is rigidly curtailed. The modest 
habits taught him by his mother remain 
unaltered. The munificence he has dis- 
played in the relief of suffering is not 
a pose. He honestly rejoices in employ- 
ing his riches thus, and he has given 
away a great part of his wealth. When 


the World War imposed a heavy burden 
of taxation upon his people, he insisted 
that his private fortune should be taxed 
on an equality with the incomes of his 
subjects. When the fearful disasters be- 
fell the inhabitants of Calabria, of Mes- 
sina, and elsewhere, King Victor and his 
wife hastened to do everything they could 
for the sufferers. As the King was leav- 
ing Messina, weary and sad, after aiding 
the victims of the terrible earthquake of 
1908, an obsequious official, thinking to 
please him, said that his presence had 
lessened the agonies and distress of the 
people. With an impatient gesture, he 
snapped out, “ Don’t talk such nonsense,” 
and stumbled on, blinded by tears. 

Reserved and lacking surface _bril- 
liancy, he is a man of very wide reading 
and extensive culture, a student and even 
something of a recluse. His erudite ten- 
dencies are shown in various ways, but 
especially in his devotion to the study of 
numismatics. He is an expert, the fore- 
most one, on the coins of Italy, on which 
his great monograph, “Corpus Num- 
morum Italicorum,” is the supreme author- 
ity. His collection contains over 60,000 
pieces. “To the uninitiated,” it has been 
said, “ numismatics may seem a blameless 
but anaemic recreation. It is in fact an 
extraordinarily illuminating science that 
opens the gateway to the romance of his- 
tory and to the understanding of the social 
and economic development of human 
society.” It was this access to larger 
things which appealed to Victor Em- 
manuel’s sympathies and interests. 

In the World War he assumed supreme 
command of all the Italian forces on land 
and sea, living among his troops almost 
continuously, and setting a magnificent 
example to the nation. At the request of 
his Ministers, when the war was over, he 
accepted the Croce di Guerra (war 
cross). His grandfather, the intensely 
popular Victor Emmanuel II., a soldier of 
splendid courage and simple habits, and 
yet a skillful diplomatist and remarkably 
able ruler, who united Italy and rallied 
all parties of the State under his leadey- 
ship, was called universally “Re galan- 
tuomo ”—“ The gallant King.” So, too, 
is his grandson, King Victor Emmanuel 
Ill., “Re galantuomo.” 




















































IS BETTER HEALTH DUE 


TO THE DOCTORS? 


By Frep C, Keiy 


A criticism of the medical profession on the ground that there are 
no certain cures and that death rates would have declined irre- 
spective of anything doctors and health authorities might have done 


F a true history of the practice of medi- 
I cine should ever be written, the out- 

standing fact will be that most of the 
improvements in people’s health or length 
of life, for which doctors have received 
credit, would have happened anyhow. 
The failures of both preventative and 
curative medicine are so predominant, 
when we see the naked facts, that a medi- 
cal history would be an astonishing study 
in human credulity. 

From childhood we are told to mind 
what the doctor says. Hence we grow up 
to pay reverent heed to the advice of the 
family physician or to orders of public 
health agencies no matter how foolish or 
unwarranted. So great is our unreason- 
ing faith in the medical profession that 
we submit to unnecessary operations and 
serum treatments, or make _ ourselves 
ridiculous with gauze masks during an 
epidemic, with equal good cheer. As a 
natural consequence of our willingness to 
follow the doctor’s orders, medical men, 
in control of health departments, are able 
to send people to jail for refusing to obey 
their rules. Moreover, the high cost of 
medical treatment has created a growing 
demand for municipal and State medicine, 
which would place us more under the au- 
thority of doctors than ever. Yet com- 
pulsory medicine is no more logical than 
compulsory religion. 

The fact that most people believe in 
doctors of course proves nothing. There 
is a widespread belief that eating snow 
will increase one’s thirst. But this is 
without the slightest sensible _ basis. 


Stefansson, in the Arctic, frequently lived 
on snow. 
Lest somebody get the impression that 


I am about to launch an attack on doc- 
tors, I hasten to give assurance that this 
is no more an attack on doctors than an 
investigation of street accidents is an at- 
tack on automobile manufacturers. Why 
not assume that one may write of doctors 
entirely in a spirit of open-mindedness 
and curiosity? No intelligent doctor re- 
sents honest criticism. Medical journals 
are filled with criticism by doctors about 
themselves. But the trouble is this does 
not reach the public. 

Bernard Shaw says that “ until there is 
a practicable alternative to blind trust in 
the doctor, the truth about the doctor is 
so terrible that we dare not face it.” But 
this seems to me needlessly pessimistic. 
Surely we may take comfort in the joyous 
truth that we are getting along better all 
the time regardless of doctors. This is 
easily susceptible to proof. Indeed, if 
one were seeking a group to reward for 
our present state of health it might be 
possible to make a better case for econ- 
omists and engineers than for medicine. 
The most striking proof of this was shown 
in the fight against yellow fever. True, 
many doctors heroically gave their lives 
to the cause, but the battle against yellow 
fever in Cuba was not won until it re- 
solved itself into a problem, not of medi- 
cine, but of sanitary engineering. Dr. 
Victor C. Vaughan, former dean of the 
Medical College at the University of 
Michigan, and author of a book on epi- 
demiology, has been quoted as saying that 
the sanitary engineer as an_ all-around 
man is better fitted to deal with epidem- 
ics than is the average physician. 

The results of the army intelligence 
tests made by the Psychological Division 
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of the Army Medical Corps contained in 
a report published by the National Re- 
search Council, at Washington, indicated 
that physicians and surgeons are conspic- 
uously less intelligent than almost any 
other kind of army officers. They 
ranked about on a level with dentists, and 
the only class having noticeably less sense 
were horse doctors. Even the officers in 
the Quartermaster’s Corps ranked many 
points higher. Engineers proved to be 
so much more intelligent than physicians 
that the difference was striking—a gap of 
more than 60 per cent. in favor of the 
engineers. City doctors appeared to be 
smarter than country doctors, but there 
was almost no relation between intelli- 
gence and earning power. On the con- 
trary, according to the report, the more 
intelligent doctors rarely make the most 
money. In other words, whe you go to 
a doctor who has an elaborate office and 
charges you a big fee, it by no means 
follows that you will receive intelligent 
treatment. 


BETTER MeEpDICcCAL EDUCATION 


Several years ago the Flexner report of 
the Carnegie Foundation pointed out the 
disgraceful status of medical colleges in 
the United States. Only a few required 
more than a high school education as pre- 
liminary to medical studies. <A_ note- 
worthy number accepted even less prepa- 
ration; many took almost any student 
that applied. 

A consequence of these low standards 
was that there were altogether too many 
doctors in the United States—four or five 
times as many as in France or Germany, 
where the people are nevertheless just as 
long lived and just as healthy as we are. 
The Flexner report emphasized _ that 
Gresham’s law of specie would apply to 
doctors; when there are too many the bad 
ones drive out the good. If five are in a 
town where only one is needed, the in- 
ferior practitioners, unable to live by :on- 
est methods, may encourage all sorts of 
needless operations and treatments. 


Today the situation is decidedly im- 
proved. More than half the medical stu- 
dents have been at least part way through 
college and many of the more inferior 
medical schools have been absorbed or 
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driven out of business. Only half as 
many doctors are now being graduated as 
a few years ago. The charge that there 
are too many doctors would now apply 
mainly to the larger cities. 

The best way to find out whether doc- 
tors have succeeded or failed is to con- 
sider the death rates of those diseases 
against which they have been most active 
and on which they themselves base their 
chief claims of success. 


No one questions the high integrity and 
untiring efforts of most public health 
officials, particularly of the Federal ser- 
vice. This of course does not alter the fact 
that their methods, following current med- 
ical ideas, are often wrong. Inasmuch as 
$20,000,000 was spent in the United 
States last year for public health by the 
Federal Government alone, any taxpayer 
is entitled to inquire into results without 
being accused of malign intentions toward 
health officials who, every one agrees, are 
doing the best they know how. 


The loca! health officer in the average 
city, the man who has the power to issue 
or even enforce various public health 
rules, is ordinarily a man of only modest 
ability. Had he made any great success 
in his profession before being appointed 
health officer? Or is he a third-rate doc- 
tor who takes the health job to help out 
a faltering practice? 

During the influenza epidemic of 1918, 
which was the worst epidemic since the 
Middle Ages, doctors in those cities which 
had a low mortality rate were inclined 
to account for this by something done by 
the local health boards. Investigations 
by Dr. Raymond Pearl of the Department 
of Vital Statistics at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity show that there was not the slight- 
est relation between anything done by the 
doctors or health boards and the death 
rate from influenza. It made no differ- 
ence whether people wore gauze masks, 
whether theaters were closed or street car 
windows were opened. Many places 
where such things were done had espe- 
cially high death rates. 


During the mild influenza epidemic in 
the Winter of 1922, health authorities in 
New York City were alarmed lest the epi- 
demic should reach the seriousness of the 


outbreaks in 1918 and 1920. No doctor 
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was prepared to say how long the epi- 
demic would last, nor how serious it 
would be. The only man in New York 
willing to stake his reputation on the sub- 
ject was not a physician, but a statistician, 
Fred R. Macaulay, of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. Mr. Macaulay 
made public in advance when the epi- 
demic would reach its height, but his 
knowledge was not based on anything the 
doctors were doing. He found out by 
mathematical formulae, just as the as- 
tronomer can give the entire course of a 
comet from one small segment. 


Causes OF Decuininc Deatu RATE 


Some time ago, Dr. Pearl made an in- 
teresting statistical comparison of death 
rates from diseases, such as diphtheria, 
tuberculosis and typhoid fever, against 
which health agencies had been especially 
active, and those such as paralysis or 
tumors, against which little or nothing 
had been attempted. He found that the 
decline in the mortality rate for the 
diseases that had been fought most vig- 
orously has been almost precisely the 
same as for the diseases that the authori- 
ties had let alone. 

Even if we accept the germ theory and 
agree that you cannot have a certain 
disease without the germ, the important 
fact is that only a certain portion of the 
population exposed to the germ will be 
easy prey. Hence the major question in 
epidemics is not one of infection but of 
immunity. There is already so much 
proof of this with regard to tuberculosis, 
that the germ theory will doubtless have 
to take a place of comparative unimpor- 
tance. Dr. Maurice Fishburg, an eminent 
New York physician, clinical professor of 
medicine at Bellevue Hospital and Medi- 
cal College, declares in his textbook on 
tuberculosis that it is difficult to find 
a person who has not had tuberculosis, 
as shown when a careful autopsy is made. 
Fully 95 per cent. of us have had tuber- 
culosis at some time, but got over it with- 
out even knowing that we had it. Except 
for this fact that most persons who get 
tuberculosis recover from it, possibly all 
tubercular sanitariums might have to 
close their doors. Though the number 
of persons infected with the germ has 


been increasing from year to year, yet the 
number who die has been steadily declin- 
ing. In other words, health authorities 
chiefly concerned with preventing our 
catching the disease have totally failed. 
More of us have tuberculosis than ever 
did. But fewer of us die of it each year, 
no matter whether we go to a doctor 
about it or not! We are told also that 
the decline in mortality from tuberculosis 
is due to vigorous health measures and 
anti-tuberculosis campaigns. But, as Dr. 
Fishberg points out, the mortality was de- 
clining long before the fight began! Dr. 
Pearl has shown the same thing. Doctors 
instead of concerning themselves so much 
about germs should undertake to find out 
why one person comes down with the 
disease and another does not. 


The danger from tubercular infection 
appears to be greatly exaggerated. Dr. 
Fishberg says: 

An adult almost never contracts it from an- 
other individual. This is true even of husband 
and wife who sleep in the same bed. One may 
have it for years without the consort becoming in- 
fected. The safety of adults from tubercular 
infection is shown by the fact that the hospital 
staffs in institutions harboring tuberculosis 
patients do not suffer from tuberculosis more 
than others. Even laryngologists, who are often 
coughed at while examining patients, are safe, 
as has been proved by carefully collected sta- 
tistics. 


Investigations by Dr. L. I. Dublin of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany show that even if tuberculosis did 
not cause one death in the whole coun- 
try in a year, the average span of life 
would be increased only from two to five 
years; on the other hand, Alexander 
Graham Bell has shown that a person 
born of parents who reach a ripe old 
age is likely to inherit longevity, adding 
to his life expectancy about twenty-five 
years. 


INOCULATION FOR TYPHOID 
Since the World War we have heard 


much about the successful use of serum 
inoculation in combating typhoid fever. 
But many facts warrant the statement that 
the supposed benefits from typhoid vac- 
cination have been much exaggerated. 
Perhaps the most important bit of evi- 
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dence offered by sincere believers in 
typhoid inoculation are figures from the 
Spanish-American War in comparison with 
those from the last war. Here are the 
figures, as prepared by Major Love, stat- 
istician in the Army Medical Corps: 
Spanish-American War, an average of 
51.89 typhoid cases for each 1,000 men 
per year; the number of deaths for each 
one thousand men in a year was 5.66. In 
the World War the number of cases per 
1.000 men per year was only .37 and 
the number of deaths only .05. It is to 
be noted from these figures that the num- 
ber of deaths, compared with the number 
of cases, was a trifle less in the Spanish 
war than in the great war. That is, once 
a man got typhoid his chances of getting 
over it were better before serums were 
introduced. The difference, though, in 
the number of cases is striking. There 
was also a tremendous reduction in the 
percentage of typhoid cases in the Japa- 
nese Army in the Japanese-Russian War 
as compared with any previous war. The 
Japanese had only about one-sixth as 
high a percentage of typhoid as the Rus- 
sians, even in the same territory. Yet 
Colonel Charles Lynch, medical observer 
for the United States Army in Manchuria 
ai that time, says that the Japanese used 
no anti-typhoid serum, but depended en- 
tirely upon improved methods for insur- 
ing clean drinking water and the disposal 
of refuse—an engineering achievement. 
Since then we have learned still more 
about sanitation. Moreover, it appears 
likely that, even aside from the reduced 
danger of infection, we may have been 
gradually acquiring greater immunity to 
typhoid. The rate has been rapidly drop- 
ping in the civilian population. 

On the other hand, it is an established 
fact that when there is any chance of 
typhoid infection the serum inoculations 
are by no means a sure _ preventive. 
Moreover, there is also a _ considerable 
amount of medical authority for a belief 
that typhoid serums stir up latent tuber- 
culosis and may cause heart trouble. But 
we still find health officers in certain 
cities recommending that all persons go- 
ing on Summer vacations should be “ im- 
rounized ” against typhoid. 
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Nothing is much more certain in the 
mind of the average citizen than that vac- 
cination is responsible for the great less- 
ening of smallpox. The mass of con- 
tradictory evidence has been thrashed over 
sc often that I shal] not have space here 
to go much into it. Smallpox through- 
out the world has, generally speaking, 
been on the decline. Japan has long had 
a rigid vaccination law and yet has suf- 
fered the most severe outbreaks of small- 
pox, according to United States Public 
Health Report No. 63. The same report 
denies that the mild character of small- 
pox in the United States is due to vac- 
cination. Doctors do not pretend even to 
have identified the germ that causes 
smallpox. Being certain that it is a germ, 
they simply make up a serum from the 
pus out of a smallpox sore and assume 
that the germ is there. 


THe Case or DIPHTHERIA 


But what about antitoxin for diph- 
theria? Dr. Pearl’s study of death rates 
shows that diphtheria has long been de- 
clining at about the same rate as certain 
other diseases. Moreover, he found it 
dropped just as much in countries hav- 
ing poor health measures, such as Italy 
and Rumania, as in the United States. 
When antitoxin came into use in diph- 
theria cases it was desirable to know 
which patients had diphtheria and which 
had only ordinary sore throats. Now. 
if you have a_ bacteriologist examine 
scrapings from the throats of 100 healthy 
school children, there is a fair chance 
that he will find so-called diphtheria 
germs in the throats of fifty. There is 
also a fair chance that if he examines 
the other fifty children a week later they 
also may be found to have diphtheria 
germs in their seemingly healthy throats. 
If in trying to determine where to use 
antitoxin you call several ordinary sore 
throats diphtheria (because you find 
diphtheria germs there) and these ordi- 
nary sore throat cases get well following 
antitoxin treatment (inasmuch as the only 
thing likely to prevent recovery would 
be the treatment itself), one could easily 
prepare an excellent case for anti-toxin. 

This serum is obtained from a horse 
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that has been given diphtheria. Within 
the last five years in Germany, hospital 
patients suffering from diphtheria were 
treated, more or less accidentally, with 
serum from a horse that had not had 
diphtheria. The results were almost 
identical with those when the usual anti- 
texin was administered. | 


For a long time the cost of medical 
treatment, especially in the larger cities, 
notwithstanding the great oversupply of 
doctors. has become a serious problem 
for all except the very rich or the frank- 
ly poor—those who can pay modern high 
charges and those willing to accept 
charity. Development of the so-called 
group idea in medical treatment is partly 
responsible for the financial distress 
among the sick. By group medicine is 
meant the modern practice of self-styled 
specialists working in  co-operation— 
either in a suite or in separate offices— 
each member of the group confining him- 
self to one phase of diagnosis or treat- 
ment. Even though a man’s only afflic- 
tion is an ordinary cold, he has no posi- 
tive assurance when he goes to a modern 
diagnostician that he may not be sent 
from one specialist to another for expen- 
sive blood tests, diet tests, X-ray exami- 
nations and what not, until his ailment 
becomes more vivid with each inspection. 
A charge of $30 for a blood test, or of 
$250 for a general examination by a 
group of specialists is by no means un- 
usual. In the average illness most of this 
work by specialists is entirely unnecessary. 
Why charge every patient for that which 
is needed only in the exceptional case? 
The answer is, of course, that to do so is 
profitable to the specialists. 

Having had a thorough inspection by 
specialists, what is the result? The patient 
knows little more than he did before. 
Each specialist thinks he has discovered 
the trouble. Even agreement by the 
specialists on the name of the ailment may 
avail little. Sir James Mackenzie, author 
of “ The Future of Medicine,” has called 
attention to this, saying: “Suppose a 
physician directs those researches; the very 
fact that he has to call in the help of 
others implies that he is not able to de- 
tach the phenomena produced by disease; 





and if he is not capable of doing this, 
how can he be qualified to assess their 
value?” 

When a man goes to a group of special- 
ists he is almost certain to receive inferior 
treatment. The capable genius, the really 
superior doctor, will not sink his talents 
or his personality in a group. He may 
seek advice, but to be a cog in an organ- 
ization would be intolerable to him. 


Since the day that medical men hastened 
the death of George Washington by bar- 
barously bleeding him, one plan after 
another for the treatment of disease has 
been tried and found of no avail. Tuber- 
culosis patients were formerly kept in air- 
tight rooms. Today the tendency is to 
believe that even the power of fresh air in 
tuberculosis and pneumonia has been ex- 
aggerated. Typhoid patients used to be 
starved and brutally deprived of water. 
Today they are given nourishing food and 
all the water they want. But it has not 
been many years since they were plunged 
into ice water! In my boyhood it was un- 
uswal to find a doctor’s office not 
equipped with a machine for generating 
static electricity, then supposed to offer 
great benefits to suffering humanity. To- 
day: such a machine in the office of a 
supposedly reputable doctor would excite 
suspicion. 

A conspicuous fad in recent years has 
been the tremendous use and misuse of 
serum treatments. One laboratory in De- 
troit advertises serums as a cure for nearly 
a score of diseases. But already the 
majority of reputable doctors have ceased 
to administer serums, having found them 
worthless. 


FASHIONS IN SURGERY 


Fashions come and go in surgery. The 
indiscriminate pulling of teeth, on physi- 
cians’ recommendation, to relieve rheuma- 
tism, was until just recently in full cry. 
Only a few years ago, if a woman went to 
a fashionable diagnostician, no matter what 
ailed her or if nothing ailed her, she was 
in grave danger of being rushed to an op- 
erating table and unsexed. The wholesale 
removal of vermiform appendices, uvulas, 
adenoids and tonsils, is still going on and 
pronounced highly successful. 
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Is there any sense to the wholesale re- 
moval of tonsils? In reply I cite com- 
ments by Dr. J. N. Mackenzie, formerly 
Clinical Professor of Laryngology at John 
Hopkins University: 

It is a mania, a madness, an obsession. It 
has infected also the laity. One man confessed 
that although holding hostile views against its 
performance, he had been forced to remove ton- 
sils to satisfy the popular craze and to save his 
practice from destruction. We rarely see in 
children the diseases that tonsils are supposed 
to cause. We do not know whether the tonsils 
are a source of or a protection against disease. 
The physiological integrity of the tonsil is of 
the utmost importance in infant and child life. 
This operation is done all over the land by oper- 
ators of all kinds, and if the truth were known, 
with great mortality. This ruthless destruction 
of the tonsils is often so far-reaching and en- 
during in its evil results that it is becoming 
each day a greater menace to the public good. 
No one can tell the damage done to the children 
of the present generation. 

Dr. Mackenzie also quotes and com- 
mends the report of a well-known chil- 
dren’s hospital in Baltimore: 

The recent universal inspection of the throats 
of school children has revealed the fact that 
nearly all children at some time of life have 
more or less enlarged tonsils.’ That most of 
this is harmless, if not actually physiological, 
and that their removal in these cases is not only 
unnecessary but injurious to the proper develop- 
ment of the child, is our conviction. : 

How many family physicians or throat 
specialists have ever passed along such 
wholesale warning to patients or parents? 

No matter how honest or sincere he 
may be, the surgeon who talks us into 
being slashed is a prejudiced individual ; 
because he will profit by our misfortune. 

Not only are most operations probably 
unnecessary, but the average surgeon is 
none too skilled. Frank B. Gilbreth, 
probably the foremost authority on human 
motions, after a study of surgery from an 
engineering viewpoint, concludes that sur- 
geons are the least skilled of any class of 
hand workers, considering their oppor- 
tunities and requirements. He believes 
that the time of the average operation 
could be shortened 10 per cent. Scarcely 
any two surgeons, in the same kind of 
operation, even tie a suture in the same 
way. Obviously, since only one was is 
the best, all the rest are wrong. 

Indeed, we have information and mis- 


information about disease on every hand, 
even at motion picture theaters, until it is 
a wonder that anybody is able to think of 
health at all. If we only have enough 
medical inspection of schools and enough 
daily health hints in the newspapers, in 
which everybody is urged to go at once 
and “consult a physician,” or try a new 
serum for whatever he thinks ails him, 
we shall soon be well on our way to be- 
coming a nation of hypochondriacs. On 
the other hand, we know that the safest 
way to get rid of most ills is to get our 
minds off them—to forget about them. 
Many will declare that this may be all 
right for trivial ills or nervousness. There 
is evidence that the most effective treat- 
ment even for leprosy is to quit thinking 
about it. 


In a leper colony in the Philippines 
there was for years an unhappy lot—who 
sat about doing little but fret over their 
sad situation and complain about their 
food. A cure was so rare as to be almost 
unheard of. When the war broke out in 
1914 and all food became high-priced, 
members of the colony were more com- 
plaining than ever about the quality and 
amount of food. Now it happened that 
Dr. Long, then Director of Health in the 
Philippines, said to the lepers: “If you 
will raise part of your own food, we will 
buy it from you at the same price that 
we would pay at the ordinary place of 
production. In this way you will be sure 
of plenty of food and can make a little 
money and the Government will save the 
cost of transporting the food.” Members 
of the colony became interested in raising 
food and also in acquiring little bank 
accounts. Many began to send money 
home to relatives. Having now something 
to think about beside their ills, they took 
a more contented outlook of life. What 
was the result? At the end of four years, 
without any change in the medical treat- 
ment, forty-five members of the colony 
were discharged as cured, an achievement 
never before “dreamed of. 

It is well known that mental suggestion 
is of tremendous importance in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, and there is good 
reason to believe that a change of climate 
is of less benefit in itself than the belief 
of the patient that he has moved to more 
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favorable surroundings. In the 1922 edi- 
tion of his book on tuberculosis, Dr. Fish- 
berg, already quoted, mentions that the 
efficacy of tuberéulin may be largely due 
to the power of suggestion. He tells of 
an experiment by Albert Mathieu at the 
Andral Hospital in Paris where patients 
were told of a wonderful new serum that 
was in reality nothing but a salt solution, 
having, however, the pompous name of 
antiphymose. The patients were greatly 
impressed by the new remedy and the 
favorable results exceeded all expecta- 


tions. As soon as the injections were dis- 
continued all the old symptoms reap- 
peared. 


Hay fever furnishes an excellent ex- 
ample of the power of the wrong kind of 
mental suggestion. Many patients have 
hay fever simultaneously with the bloom- 
ing of goldenrod, though the best medical 
authority today is that goldenrod has 
nothing whatever to do with it. 

There is even evidence that medical 
men have shown an astonishing lack of 
progress in handling childbirth. In a re- 
cent issue of the American Journal of 
Public Health, Dr. Julius Levy, consultant 
to the Bureau of Child Hygiene for the 
State of New Jersey, presents facts from 
which he concludes that the lowest mater- 
nity death rates are frequently found in 
cities where there is the highest percent- 
age of births attended by midwives in- 
stead of by doctors. Dr. Rudolph W. 
Holmes of Chicago frankly admits that 
the maternal mortality in private and 
hospital practice has not shown any re- 
duction. 

Still, you say, we owe the medical pro- 
fession much for all they have done for 
mankind. Think of X-rays. And think 
of the greatest boon of all—anaesthesia! 
The X-ray while now much used to run 
up the high cost of doctoring, was not 
discovered by anybody in the medical 
profession, but by a scientist. Because 
anaesthesia can nullify the immediate 
torture of an operation, it is not an un- 
mixed blessing. Surgeons have been able 
to lure patients into many unnecessary 
mutilations that might not have been at- 
tempted in the days when operations were 
so painful that they were done only as a 
last resort. 

After a discovery such as the X-ray, or 





radium, comes into use by the medical 
profession, it is always a question how 
far the benefits exceed the harm. How 
many physicians who recommend or give 
X-ray treatments have ever gone deeply 
into’ scientific investigation of possible 
dangers? Dr. Clarence C. Little, now 
President of the University of Maine, con- 
ducted experiments at the Carnegie Insti- 
tution, Cold Spring Harbor, New York, 
of the effect of X-ray treatment on mice. 
Dr. Little (who is not a medical man, but 
a Doctor of Science) gave the mice only 
such mild X-ray dosage as would corre- 
spond to that commonly used on human 
beings. The mice that were treated 
showed no noticeable ill effects, but their 
offspring for the next two generations suf- 
fered from sterility and all manner of 
weird deformities. 

The more we review with an open mind 
the work of the medical profession, the 
more we are forced toward a conclusion 
that the slightest extension of power of 
the medical profession over us should be 
sternly resisted. Doctors are not entitled 
to any control over our bodies or behavior 
on the ground of public good, because 
most of their work in the past has proved 
to be unscientific and undependable. We 
have evidence that the decline in death 
rates would have happened anyhow. Much 
of the ineffectiveness of doctors is our 
own fault. It will doubtless continue un- 
til the public ceases to approach the doc- 
tor with blind credulity and forces him 
to be of real service. 

Our gullibility about doctors has 
worked a hardship not only on the pub- 
lic but upon the medical profession it- 
self. Doctors have less incentive to 
search for something of real benefit when 
we are ready to place them on a pedestal 
for doing little. 

In questions of public health the 
doctor should invariably be the servant 
rather than the master of the people. To- 
day in most States the health authorities 
are almost entirely medical men. If the 
army were similarly handled the Secre- 
tary of War would invariably be an army 
officer, with all the natural prejudices in 
favor of the particular branch of the 
army in which he had his training, and 
inclined to think first of the army rather 
than of the public. 


a 
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How foreign affairs were removed from democratic control— 
Baneful effect of secret commitments to other nations—lib- 
erals’ black record and Conservatives’ predicament—Labor’s 
demand for a real peace of reconstruction and reconciliation 


HE chief characteristic of British 

foreign policy in the last twenty- 

five years has been the autocracy 
and secrecy of its mechanism of initiation 
and execution. To break dowa this au- 
tocracy and secrecy and to establish effec- 
live parliamentary and national control 
over the conduct of our foriegn affairs is 
the greatest of all tasks with which the 
British democracy has to grapple. This 
is widely realized today in the world of 
British labor—-which polled a third of the 
vetes cast in the last general election and 
is now represented in Parliament by 142 
members, who form the official Opposition 
—where the connection between secret 
diplomacy and the World War is now 
clearly apprehended. 

The events of last Autumn, when the 
nation suddenly found itself confronted 
with the possibility of a war with Turkey 
which would have set the Near and Middle 
East ablaze, and the painful impression 
caused by the disclosures in the corre- 
spondence between British Ministers and 
the late M. Gounaris, together with the de- 
velopments of the last few weeks relating 
to the French invasion of the Ruhr and the 
controversy over Mosul, have strengthened 
the conviction that the present system of 
foreign policy management is incom- 
patible with professedly democratic insti- 
tutions. A formidable struggle directed to 
amend the Constitution on the one hand, 
end to alter parliamentary procedure and 
practice on the other, in all that concerns 
the functioning of the branch of national 
government dealing with foreign policy. 
lies ahead of the democratic forces which 


are’ steadily advancing to executive power 
in the State. 


A certain number of Liberals in Parlia- 
ment; a greater number in the country; a 
few independently minded Conservatives 
and a considerable amount of nondescript 
(in a party political sense) opinion, will 
support labor in this struggle. Indeed, 
those most actively concerned in the de- 
mand for democratic control of foreign 
policy, although identified with the Labor 
Party, are very much averse to the prob- 
lem being treated or regarded as a party 
political question, and they seek allies in 
all political camps and in circles where 
political convictions are not the determin- 
ing factor. Among Liberals of note Lord 
Loreburn, who was Lord Chancellor in the 
Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet, Professor 
Raymond Beazley (Professor of History at 
Birmingham University) and H. W. 
Massingham (editor of The London Na. 





*Edmund D. Morel has in recent years come 
into prominence in Great Britain as one of the 
most determined and trenchant critics of the 
conduct of foreign affairs. Born on July 10, 
1873, and destined for a journalistic career, he 
first distinguished himself by his exposures of 
misrule in the Congo and his attacks upon the 
system which grew up there under King Leo- 
pold of the Belgians. He founded the Congo 
Reform Association in 1904 and visited the 
United States the same year to initiate a similar 
movement here. His knowledge of African con- 
ditions was largely acquired during the ten 
years he edited The African Mail. He is a Vice 
President of the Anti-Slavery Society and au- 
thor of many pamphlets and books. Among 
those which have had a wide circulation may 
be mentioned the following: ‘‘ Red Rubber,’’ 
‘“‘ Morocco in Diplomacy,’”’ ‘‘ Ten Years of Se- 
cret Diplomacy,’’ ‘‘ Truth and the War,’’ ‘‘ The 
Black Man’s Burden,” ‘‘ Thoughts on the War,’’ 
and ‘‘ Diplomacy Revealed.’’ Last year Mr. - 
Morel was elected to the British House of Com- 
mons as Labor member for Dundee, defeating 
Winston Churchill after a memorable contest. 
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tion) can be reckoned upon as strong sup- 
porters of the democratization of our for- 
eign policy. But the bulk of political Con- 
servatism and Liberalism will vehemently 
oppose any constitutional change, such, 
for instance, as the withdrawal from the 
Executive of the power it now possesses of 
ratifying treaties without the sanction of 
Parliament, and of concluding arrange- 
ments and understandings involving the 
contingency of war without the knowledge 
of Parliament. 

The outcome of this conflict, which is 
hardly a party conflict in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but rather one between 
an old order and a new vision, will be of 
vital import to the British Commonwealth 
and is of deep interest to the whole world. 


PIONEERS OF REFORM 


It is typical of the inherent conserva- 
tism of our race that we remain Jong deaf 
and blind to the urgent need of constitu: 
tional reform. Criticism and exposure fal! 
on unheeding ears. But all at once we 
make up our minds that reform is over- 
due—and we secure it. Pioneers who 
were abused or ignored suddenly - find 
themselves expressing a quasi-universal 
view and see their discarded arguments 
advanced as a matter of course in the most 
unlikely quarters. Some seventy years 
have passed over our heads since Carlyle 
in his “ Latter-Day Pamphlets” attacked 
the Foreign Office with ferocity, demand- 
ing in his inimitable way that “a live coal 
should be set under it,” and insisting with 
tremendous emphasis and with undoubted 
accuracy that “ political reform, if this be 
noi reformed, is naught and a mere mock- 
ery.” And it was as far back as 1858 that 
John Bright in a famous speech declared 
what was as true a couple of years ago, 
end is as true today—to the extent in 
which our governing classes can make it 
so, at least: “ When you come to our for- 
eign policy you are no longer Englishmen. 
you are no longer free; you are recom- 
mended not to inquire. If you do, you 
are told you cannot understand it; you 
are snubbed, you are hustled aside.” 


Bad as things were, from that point of 
view, in Carlyle’s and Bright’s day, the 
evil of autocracy and secrecy in the con- 
trol of our foreign policy had attained 
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proportions in the decade preceding the 
World War which it never reached in the 
liineteenth century or even in the latter 
part of the eighteenth. The explanation 
is to be sought, in part, in the gradual dis- 
appearance from the parliamentary stage 
of men of eminence versed in foreign 
problems. Their personality and knowl- 
edge forced the discussion of foreign pol- 
icv not only in Parliament but on the hust- 
ings, and counteracted to no little extent 
the effects of autocracy and secrecy. But 
their race has died out. Sir Charles Dilke, 
who died in 1911, was the last of the great 
parliamentary authorities on foreign af- 
fairs who carried on the grand tradition. 
The increasing complexity and magnitude 
ef international affairs has also been a 
contributory faetor. 


But the chief reason is to be found in 
the fears entertained by our ruling classes 
that democracy would sweep aside the bar- 
riers which protect the inner citadel of ex- 
ecutive power in the State; and these fears 
were, and are, perfectly justified. We are 
so accustomed in this country to pride our- 
selves upon our democratic Constitution 
that we are disposed to relegate to a very 
dim and distant past indeed the period 
when we could not lay claim to the posses- 
sion even of a political democracy—much 
less an industrial one, which, incidentally, 
we have not yet begun to possess. But in 
point of fact it is-only since the electoral 
reforms of 1884-5 that any appreciable 
section of the population has exercised, 
through the Parliamentary vote, a share 
in the country’s government. When George 
III. went the way of all flesh there were 
only 440,000 voters out of a population of 
22,000,000. The Reform bill of 1832 
added, after all, but half a million voters 
to the electorate. It is only within the last 
forty years that the great mass of workers 
—who number, by the way, 80 per cent. of 
the entire population—became politically 
conscious. 


THe “ UNSEEN ForRCES ” 


Between 1890 and 1900 the process of 
enlightenment speeded up in remarkable 
fashion, responding to that law of accel- 
eration in all human affairs which charac- 
terizes our epoch. The ruling classes— 
and by that term I mean not merely, or 


perhaps principally, the actual Govern- 
ment of the day, but the “ unseen forces ” 
which play so preponderating a part in 
our national life, high department officials 
enjoying permanency of position, the For- 
eign Office as such, the world of the Court, 
of diplomacy, of the navy and army, of 
* Society ” (with a capital S), of banking, 
industry and journalism—have been com- 
pelled, reluctantly enough, to concede the 
principle of democracy in domestic poli- 
tics. But they have counteracted this demo- 
cratic drive forward by interposing every 
possible obstacle, with great subtlety and 
cleverness, to the participation of democ- 
racy in the formation, conduct and execu- 
tion of foreign policy—that is, in the con- 
trol of real politics—knowing well that 
real power in the State lies in the hands 
of those who control the State’s foreign 
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policy, which disposes of unchecked secret 
service funds, regulates armaments, deter- 
mines the expenditure on the fighting ser- 
vices, decides the issues of peace and war, 
and, consequently, dictates the national 
destinies. War may fling down in a night 
the most elaborate structure of social bet- 
terment and advance. Preparations for 
war can delay for a decade urgent social 
requirements. And the machinery which 
determines these things is the machinery 
which controls the nation’s foreign policy. 

It is precisely around about the opening 
years of the last decade of the past cen- 
tury that this resistance to democratic ir- 
ruption into the domain of real politics 
is seen to have become more marked and 
systematic, coinciding with a silent trans- 
formation in the trend of our traditional 
foreign policy, and with decisions which 
were to sweep the people of 
this country into new and 
unknown channels; thence 
onward, until the great war, 
on the pretense of removing 
the external affairs of the 
nation from the hurly-burly 
of party politics, foreign 
policy was gradually with- 
drawn step by step from 
national debate. Ministers 
mentioned the subject of 
our foreign relations less 
and less frequently in their 
speeches in the country. 
Discussion and even ques- 
tions were discouraged in 
the House of Commons. 
New rules and regulations 
restricting the liberty of 
private members assisted 
the process, as did a tacit 
agreement between the two 
front benches, who always 
consulted before a debate. 
Independent criticism _be- 
came more and more stifled, 
Dilke and John Dillon vir- 
tually alone defying the 
general decadence of the 
House as a national assem- 
bly for national debate on 
vital issues. The rare and 
appointed periods for dis- 
cussion on the “ Foreign 
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Office vote” became notable for half- 
filled benches and a listless House, which 
would have been contemplated with amaze- 
ment by the shades of the great gladiators 
of the past—Fox, Burke, Canning, Castle- 
reach, Palmerston, Bright, Gladstone, 
Beaconsfield. 

The great victory of the Liberals at the 
polls in 1905-6, far from modifying these 
tendencies, actually accentuated them. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who was a 
conspicuously honest man, broad-minded 
and courageous, had unfortunately miscal- 
culated his personal strength in the coun- 
try and had consented, for the sake of 
peace and as the outcome of a long in- 
trigue directed against himself, to hand 
over three of the most important depart- 
ments of Government, the Foreign Office, 
the War Office and the Home Office, to 
the three Vice Presidents of the Liberal- 
Imperialist group, which had supported 
the Boer War. The Foreign Office went 
to Sir Edward (now Lord) Grey, a Whig 
rather than a Liberal. 


INCREASED SECRECY 


From that moment—January, 1906—the 
clouds of secrecy descended upon our for- 
eign policy in ever-increasing thickness 
and solidity. At intervals those clouds 
were rent with lightning and emitted rum- 
Llings of distant thunder; but the mass of 
the nation, which knew nothing of what lay 
behind them, concluded it was Summer 
lightning and not dangerous. On Aug. 2, 
1914, they were torn asunder by a ragged 
flash which set the world on fire. It 
struck the mass of our people with the 
force of a staggering surprise. They were 
mentally unprepared, unsuspecting, dum- 
founded. They entered the war in bewil- 
derment, their minds accessible to every 
explanation, however fantastic, which 
would provide them with a plausible the- 
ory for the catastrophe—plots, conspira- 
cies, superhuman wickedness on the part 
of the enemy. They entered it indignant, 
rather in the spirit of crusaders, yet with- 
out hate. They entered it, too, without 
any real comprehension of the profounder 
issues, the remoter origin which lay behind 
the catch-words flung at them in reckless 
abundance, without any clear idea as to 
hew the ultimate ends for which they 





deemed themselves to be fighting could be 
secured. 


Eight years have fled away_since then. 
Much blood has flowed. Many illusions 
have been dispelled. The Fortnightly 
Review, one of our most staid and re- 
spectable monthlies, has an article in its 
January issue by Holford Knight called 
“The Coming Political Revolution.” 
It is a remarkable article to appear 
in such a_ periodical. It contains the 
following passage which, in my judgment, 
accurately portrays what is passing in the 
iainds of many millions of British citizens 
today: 

It cannot be too plainly stated that the: after- 
war revelations of executive action and of 
persons who participated in it have had a con- 
clusive effect upon the public mind. Those 
who foolishly imagine that these histories, com- 
mentaries and diaries are unknown to the 
people, should awaken to the facts of our 
national life. Throughout the country there is 
a persistent, continuous and anxious inquiry into 
the origin, the aims and the conduct of the war. 
Beloved menfolk are not being allowed to enter 
the eternal silence without a passionate search 
for a justification of their cruel death. Many 
a poor man and woman in back streets, in 
fear of the fate which may overtake the lads 
whom penury cannot rob of merriment, is casting 
about for means to prevent war. 


The convictions of a vast and steadily 
increasing mass of opinion in this country 
may perhaps be summarized thus. 

On repeated occasions before the war 
the leaders of the Liberal Government as- 
serted in the most categorical fashion that 
Britain was uncommitted toward either of 
the two great rival Continental groups of 
States in the event of war breaking out be- 
tween them. On Aug. 2, 1914, the country 
became apprised that it was committed in 
honor to France and Russia. But, although 
it reeled under the shock of the revelation, 
the invasion of Belgium, suspicion and 
fear of Germany, the turmoil of the war— 
all combined to thrust the matter into the 
background. When victory came the past 
seemed of no account. But the aftermath 
of victory has produced a different psy- 
chology. 


War PREPARATIONS DENIED 


The country is now driven by the grim 
realities of the present to inquire into the 





































































































past. and it is astounded by its discoveries. 
it finds that in the course of the eight 
years preceding the war it was becoming 
more and more deeply enmeshed without 
its knowledge or consent in secret military 
and naval obligations toward France and 
Russia; that the Cabinet—or, rather, the 
ruling section of it—without the knowl- 
edge of the remainder, had made the most 
complete preparations, both on land and 
sea, to join forces with France and Russia; 
that it had with equal deliberation denied 
over and over again the existence of these 
preparations, which had become the pivot 
of its foreign policy from 1906 until the 
outbreak of war. The country is amazed 
to note men of assured position and be- 
longing to different political parties—as, 
for instance, Lord Loreburn and Austen 
Chamberlain—declaring that if the coun- 
try and the world had been aware of these 
obligations the war would probably not 
have taken place. The country observes 
that the Conservative headquarters issued 
at the last general election and distributed 
throughout the constituencies an election 
poster entitled: “Who muddled us into 
the war? Asquith and Grey. Never again.” 
It observes that Sir Edward Grey left out 
the concluding and capital sentence of his 
famous exchange of diplomatic notes with 
the French Amkassador when he commu- 
nicated the contents to the House of Com- 
mons on Aug. 2, 1914, thereby causing the 
House to believe that only occasional con- 
ferences had taken place between the mili- 
tary and naval staffs of the two countries, 
whereas definite military and naval con- 
ventions had been concluded. And the 
country reflects ‘thus: 

“So all the talk about our being un- 
prepared and we and our allies being 
taken by surprise was moonshine. We are 
told so, explicitly, in regard to ourselves 
by Lord Haldane (War Minister in the 
Liberal Cabinet of 1906), by Lord Fisher 
(First Sea Lord), by Lord French (gen- 
eralissimo of the British armies in France), 
by Admiral Sir Julian Corbett (author of 
the oficial naval history of the war), by 
Colonel Repington (the famous military 
correspondent of The London Times), and 
by a host of others. As for our allies, 
we learn from General Buat (head of the 
French Intelligence Department) that the 
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French Army was fully prepared and 
slightly larger than the German, and from 
Dobrorolsky (head of the mobilization de- 
partment of the Russian armies) and the 
Russian imperial archives that the French 
and Russian staffs were in continuous con- 


-sultation, that mobilization of the Russian 


armies (which took place forty-eight hours 
before corresponding measures in Berlin) 
was to be the signal for war. We see that 
professions about Belgium were camou- 
flage, for we were bound to intervention on 
the side of France and Russia in any case. 
Thus we were grossly deceived. But if we 
were deceived in regard to these things, 
have we not been deceived about the whole 
causation and origins of the war? Was 
France ‘wantonly attacked’? Were not 
her very clever manoeuvres to instil that 
belief in us, now shown to have been dis- 
honest? Do we not now observe that M. 
Poincaré had pledged his country to sup- 
port Russia by force of arms in a Balkan 
quarrel with Austria? A quarrel between 
Russia and Austria over the Balkans! The 
Russia of the Czar and the Austria of 
Francis Joseph—what concern was that of 
ours? We were fooled.” 


A STRANGE “ PEACE” 


Public opinion reflecting thus follows 
on to contemplate, in retrospect, the war 
itself, the “holy” war, fought for lib- 
erty and progress, for the rights of small 
nations, for the extirpation of militarism, 
to found a new international order. A 
“holy ” war, public opinion murmurs to 
itself—we kept strange company. A 
democratic Czar! A _ peaceful Poincaré, 
then President of the French Republic, 
whose measure we have now taken! The 
amiable King Peter of Serbia (son of a 
madman) privy to the murder of his pre- 
decessor and rival dynast, whose own son 
murdered his valet. Queer company. In 
retrospect, public opinion also contem- 
plates the “peace ”—the collapse of the 
Wilson program, undermined by secret 
treaties concluded during the war between 
the Alfies for the dismemberment of Ger- 
many; the disruption of Austria; the ag- 
grandizement of Serbia (whose exploited 
subject peoples are meeting in a solemn 
conclave of protest at Milan next May) ; 
whose armies are today exterminating the 
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unfortunate Montenegrins like sheep in 
their mountain fastnesses; the parceling 
out of Turkey; the rape of Shantung; the 
creation of a League of Nations, which 
proves every day of its existence its im- 
potence to be anything but an instrument 
te register the will of the victors in the 
war. 

With eyes from which the scales have 
well-nigh wholly fallen, public opinion 
travels along the fatal road it has been 
impelled to follow. The milestones, 
stand out stark and grim, bearing the fol- 
lowing devices:: “Secrecy 1916-14”; 
“ War 1914-1918 ”; “ ‘* Peace’ 1919-1922.” 
And gazing out upon the world today 
public opinion soliloquizes thus: “ Eight 
hundred thousand dead; one and a half 
million wounded; a debt of £8,000,000,- 
000; two million unemployed; crushing 
taxation; Continental markets destroyed; 
Europe in dissolution; traditional Louis 
XIV. and Napoleonic French imperialism 
revived and portentous, with its Rhine 
frontier policy, its disruption of German 
policy, pouring its troops over Central 
Europe, importing African levies, pre- 
paring to tear the heart and lungs out 
of the living body of Germany, visualizing 
a vast iron, steel and coal trust which will 
add to its military hegemony an economic 
one such as the world has never known; 
Belgium (for whose independence we 
deemed ourselves at war) a satrapy of 
France, in a‘military sense, henceforth 
subject to conscription laws and tied to 
her Gallic neighbor by a secret military 
convention; Poland similarly tied; Czecho- 
slovakia assumed on good authority to be 
in like case; Russia still treated as a 
pariah; Italy unfriendly; Turkey hostile; 
Austria living by charity; Mesopotamia 
a sink for British millions urgently re- 
quired to relieve distress at home—one 
Arab chief receiving £60,000 per annum 
by way of subsidy to prevent him attack- 
ing Emir Feisal, whose kingdom _reposes 
upon British bayonets; Egypt still under 
martial law; India discontented, with 
half her revenues absorbed by military ex- 
penditure. What a picture! Surely so 
great a betrayal of a nation’s faith has 
never been recorded in history. Surely 


no disillusion so comprehensive and so 
bitter. 


LIBERALS’ BLACK RECORD 


That is, I think, a true description of 
the mental reflections of many millions 
of my fellow-countrymen at this moment. 
It undoubtedly represents the views of 
British labor. Expression is being given 
to it with growing emphasis. The gen- 
eral election results testified to that. The 
British press—at least that section of it 
usually quoted abroad—is a strangely 
misleading guide to the foreigner desirous 
of reading the soul of British people. The 
obstacles to a well-nigh universal mani- 
festation of the national feeling is to be 
sought in the awkward predicament in 
which the old political parties are placed. 
The “Liberals” still recognize Asquith 
and Grey as their titular leaders, and it is 
difficult for them to condemn pre-war 
treacheries and intrigues without condemn- 
ing those leaders. The “ National Lib- 
erals” exist by and through the person 
of Mr. Lloyd George, and it is difficult 
for them to condemn the Versailles Treaty 
urbi et orbi without passing sentence upon 
its chief British architect. Both the “ Lib- 
eral” and the “ National Liberal” lead- 
ers—Asquith, Grey and Lloyd George, not 
to mention the lesser fry—are, moreover, 
equally tarred by the interallied secret 
treaties concluded during the war and 
which made a peace of reconstruction and 
reconciliation impossible, given ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson’s inability to withstand the 
Clemenceau-Lloyd George combination. 

The future will show whether the two 
wings of the Liberal Party—if one may 
call them such—will allow the personal 
reputation of these leaders to block the 
swelling national insistence for the wiping 
of the slate and the starting in upon a 
new road in foreign policy. The influence 
of Asquith and Grey in the country has 
sunk almost to nothing, and the “ Lib- 
erals,” on this account, suffer from paral- 
ysis. Mr. Lloyd George is perhaps still 
clever enough to rally both wings under 
his leadership by exploiting the rapidly 
rising tide of anger against France, but 
his responsibility for the existing situa- 
tion will be implacably hammered home 
by Labor in the House of Commons and 
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out of it. A suggestion that he should be 
impeached as the chief British author of 
the Versailles Treaty made at a great la- 
bor meeting in Scotland a few weeks ago 
met with an instantaneous outburst of ap- 
plause. Of his two chief lieutenants who, 
with him, ran the Government of the coun- 
try in the latter years of the Coalition, 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord Birken- 
head (formerly known as F. E. Smith, 
K. C., or more familiarly as “ Galloper 
Smith ”), one is in the wilderness and the 
other has no influence in the country. Mr. 
Churchill is distrusted all around, but the 
dearth of prominent personalities in the 
Conservative ranks may induce him before 
long to seek shelter in that fold where 
he constitutionally belongs. Rumors to 
that effect are already in circulation, per- 
haps in the nature of ballons d’essai. 


CONSERVATIVES AWKWARD POSITION 


The position of the Conservatives is less 
dificult having regard to the past, but 
other considerations do not make their 
situation a peculiarly happy one. Bonar 
Law. an honest and sincere man _ ac- 
cording to his lights, is weak; he suffers, 
too, from a physical complaint which has 
already necessitated his withdrawal for a 
year from public life and may any day 
involve his definitive retirement from the 
leadership of the Conservative Party. 
Lord Curzon has now come back into his 
own again as the nominal director of 
British foreign policy. During the last 
years of the Coalition, Mr. Lloyd George 
had supplanted Lord Curzon and acted as 
his own Foreign Minister with the assis- 
tance of the special “ Secretariat,” one of 
his creations, largely composed of and re- 
sponding to the inspiration of the “ Round 
Table” group, whose part behind the 
scenes in British political life has been 
very active for the past twelve years, and 
in which Lionel Curtis and Sir Ed- 
ward Grigg are the chief figures, now 
that Philip Kerr, who also acted as Mr. 
Lloyd George’s secretary for several years, 
has abandoned high politics for Christian 
Science—a reaction, perhaps, from a too 
long and too intimate connection with the 
“little wizard from Wales.” 


British foreign policy today is, however, 
mainly directed not by Lord Curzon, who 


is getting old and is not in good health, 
although of course he remains the figure- 
head so far as the world is concerned, 
but by the two chief permanent officials in 
the Foreign Office—Sir Eyre Crowe, who 
is violently anti-German, perhaps because 
he was born in Germany and married a 
German lady and possesses (or possessed) 
a brother-in-law who fought against us in 
the war; and Sir William Tyrrell, whose 
mind is of the Palmerstonian order and 
whose ability is considerable. Both Lord 
Curzon and Sir William Tyrrell, espe- 
cially the former, belong to the Eastern 
school of foreign policy. Lord Curzon is 
much more concerned with Eastern prob- 
lems than with Western. The fate of Cen- 
tral Europe troubles him not greatly, but 
the future of the British “ raj ” in the East 
has enormous consequence in his eyes. 
The Russian Soviet Government today is 
as great a bugbear to him as was the Im- 
perial Russian Government; he was al- 
ways a strong critic of the 1907 convention 
with Imperial Russia. Outside Bonar 
Law and Lord Curzon and perhaps Mr. 
Balfour, who is also well-advanced in 
years and possesses little influence on 
events, there is no outstanding figure on 
the Conservative side, although Mr. Bald- 
win is considered by some as “a coming 
man.” In foreign policy the present Gov- 
ernment will endeavor to keep its feet on 
the slippery slope by doing and saying as 
little as possible, and striving to maintain 
the “Entente,” so called, with France, 
which, however, is doomed. It will be 
driven. It will not drive. It is upon for- 
eign policy that it will probably fall. 


LABor’s ForeIGn Po.uicy 


Labor’s foreign policy is largely in- 
spired by the Independent Labor Party 
with which the Union of Democratic Con- 
trol is associated in action, although the 
basis is an educational and not a political 


reformation. Its policy is one of con- 
structive peace and, on its main lines, it 
is clear and decided. It stands, as already 
stated, for a real effective national control 
of foreign policy through a modification 
of the Constitution and through certair: 
changes in the procedure and practice of 
the House. It stands for all that Wood- 
row Wilson’s peace program embodied. It 
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especially favors Anglo-American co-oper 
ation, which it regards as the only hope of 
the world—not in the shape of an alliance, 
but rather as the outcome of a growing 
rapprochement and understanding of their 
points of view between the two peoples, 
consequent upon the removal of misunder- 
standing and a policy of laying the cards 
on the table. It believed, rightly or 
wrongly, that the attitude of America in re- 
gard to the British debt would in time be 
altered if America could be convinced by 
tangible proofs of the sincerity of the Brit- 
ish Left in repudiating imperialistic de 
signs anywhere, whether strategic or eco- 
nomic, and of its willingness to make sac- 
rifices—or what are usually termed sacri- 
fices from the old nationalistic view of 
foreign policy which it repudiates—for the 
common good. Labor is in favor of a 
complete revision, if not of an actual de- 
nunciation, of the Versailles Treaty; it has 
never believed in the policy of so-called 
“reparations,” except in regard to the 
devastated areas in France, to which, in its 
view, reparations should be confined), and 
has always denounced the treaty as politi- 
cally unjust and economically fatuous. 


British Labor is convinced that an all-in- 
clusive, and as it would prefer to put it, 
a World Association of Governments and 
Peoples for the abolition of war, whose 
constitution would be essentially demo- 
cratic, is the positive goal toward which 
humanity must march in order to insure 
the peaceful development of mankind. It 
hopes that America will some day help to 
bring such an international body into ex- 
istence. It is dissatisfied with the existing 
League, but has hitherto tried to make the 
best of it—a mood now undergoing de- 
cided change owing to the incapacity of 
the League as now constituted to avert any 
of the real dangers threatening the peace 


of Europe. It desires to see the convoca- 
tion of a new world conference, upon 
America’s initiative or through joint 


Anglo-American invitation, for a complete 
revision of the Versailles Treaty and a 
modification of the Hungarian and Bul- 
garian treaties, for a scheme of general 
disarmament, and for the creation of such 
an international mechanism as I have 
delineated. 


The Labor Party would uphold a pro- 
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posal for the suspension of all further 
payments by Germany and the withdrawal 
of all occupying troops from German soil 
pending the international revision of the 
treaty. It would welcome Germany being 
allowed to plead her case before such a 
world conference or before any tribunal 
appointed by the conference, against the 
sentence pronounced upon her at Ver- 
sailles on the avowed ground of her sole 
responsibility for the war; it contends 
that as the blackest criminal is by British 
common law entitled to present his de- 
fense, so Germany should be prepared to 
present hers with due legal safeguards in- 
ternationally guaranteed. (The present 
writer has always been of the opinion, 
which now finds support in many quar- 
ters and by many well-known men of let- 
ters and historians, that the charge against 
Germany of having plotted the war and 
being solely responsible for it, which is the 
proclaimed basis of the Versailles Treaty, 
is no longer tenable, in view of the accu- 
mulated evidence now accessible.) Labor 
would meet France, if France were willing 
to join in such a conference on the lines 
indicated, to the extent of canceling the 
French debt to Britain and participating 
in an international loan to cover the costs 
already incurred by France in repairing 
the devastated areas, and to be incurred, 
provided an impartial adjudication of the 
actual costs—that is, confined to actual 
damage done—could be arranged, Ger- 
many being required also to participate in 
such loan and to provide material and 
labor. 


A SEPARATE TREATY WitH GERMANY 


If France will on no account agree to 
any reasonable solution of the European 
problem, British labor will be disposed to 
urge the repudiation purely and simply of 
the Versailles Treaty and the making of a 
separate treaty with Germany. It is in 
favor of German nationals expelled from 
the ex-German colonies in Africa and the 
Pacific and from the British dependencies 
in Asia and Africa being allowed to re- 
turn, and facilities being given to them 
for re-establishment and the “ most-fa- 
vored-nation ” treatment in the matter of 
industry and commerce. It might be even 
disposed to agree to the restoration of ex- 
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German East Africa, basiag its position on 
the precedent of Castlereagh’s return to 
France, of the bulk of the French colonies 
taken by Britain in the course of the Na- 
poleonic wars. So far as direct British 
interests are concerned it would agree to 
referring the Mosul affair to The Hague 
tribunal or to a tribunal of neutrals, and 
to submitting the British mandate over 
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Mesopotamia to a reconstituted League or 
Association of States; it would abolish 
martial law in Egypt and further extend 
the principle of self-government to India. 

Such are the main issues which, in the 
matter of foreign policy, are agitating the 
British political world and the attitude in 
regard to them of the various forces which 


-are molding British political life. 


MONARCHIST SENTIMENT IN 
GERMANY | 


By Saran WamBaUGH 
Former Member of the Secretariat of the League 


of Nations, 


author of 


“A Monograph on 


Plebiscites ”’ 


The people divided on the question along class ines—Masses in favor 
of maintaining the republic—How the peasants might be won over 


certainly strengthen the monarchist 

organization in Germany. If it tries 
to start a “ putsch,” as the Germans call a 
coup d’état, what are the chances of its 
success? Will the “ Black-Red-Gold” of 
the republican flag give place to the old 
monarchist “ Black-White-Red?”? Does 
the average German really want a mon- 
archy? 

During my recent visit to Germany I 
took great pains to search for the answers 
to these questions. Merchants, employers, 
editors, engineers, lawyers, doctors, school 
teachers, labor leaders, shop clerks, cab 
drivers, waiters, miners, landladies, and, 
in Berlin, men in the Foreign Office, were 
interviewed in reaching these conclusions. 
No matter what the rank or the position 
in life of the person questioned, there 
was never any hesitation in the answer, 
but there was always a latent wonder that 
I should take any interest in the matter. 
It was a subject they were leaving to the 
future. Whether they could continue buy- 
ing raw material to keep their workmen 
employed; where the next meal was com- 
ing from; how to buy a lump of coal: to 


Se French action in the Ruhr will 


most Germans these were the supreme 
questions. Even for the monarchist the 
mark had blotted out the monarchy. 


The French are now in the Ruhr, and 
the Germans have wakened from their 
lethargy. What will happen? For months 
there has been a monarchist agitation in 
Bavaria; there is another headquarters of 
the movement in East Prussia; a third in 
Upper Silesia, where the Orgesch has kept 
up a reign of terror against the Polish mi- 
nority, so that, cloaked in the guise of 
patriotism, the organization might be 
ready, should there come a favorable mo- 
ment, to start a putsch. 

The monarchist leaders—their names 
are only too familiar—are Ludendorff, 
Hindenburg and von Tirpitz. We have 
heard often enough, too, of the Orgesch, 
which was at the bottom of the series of 
political murders culminating with the as- 
sassination of Rathenau. It was not in the 
monarchist leaders or in the Orgesch that 
I was interested; I wished to know on 
whom, beyond the Orgesch, the leaders 
could count for sympathy or support in 
case they should start a putsch. Who 
really would be in favor of a monarchy, 



























and why? The answer seems to be made 
up of one part sentiment, two parts social 
ties, three parts daily bread. To an Ameri- 
can the question of republic or monarchy 
still represents a question of abstract prin- 
ciple. So it was in the eighteenth century. 
Not so in the twentieth century—at least 
in Germany, where for the most part the 
people are divided according to where the 
most bread and butter used to be, and 
where it may in the future be hoped for. 


THE GERMAN MONARCHISTS 


Though the great mass of the people are 
republicans, there is beyond doubt a strong 
latent monarchist sentiment among certain 
large and influential classes. Broadly 
speaking, at least in Prussia, you can count 
on any one of any social position higher 
than a small shop-keeper being a monarch- 
ist at heart, and on those below being for 
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Field Marshal von Hindenburg (at left in the foreground) being greeted at a monarchist 
gathering at Munich 


the republic. The line varies somewhat 
with the part of Germany you are in. In 
Bavaria it is lower down; in Baden it is 
higher up. Professional people are more 
apt to be republican in Baden than in 
Prussia, for instance. 


When I questioned the monarchists on 
the kind of monarchy they wanted, most 
of them answered, “ a constitutional mon- 
archy like England.” This answer came 
smoothly, with the ring of a well-worn 
phrase. As for the monarch, it seems to 
be a kaiser, rather than the Kaiser ‘that 
they wish. Even before his miarriage the 
impossibility of the Kaiser was accepted, 
whether or not they wished him back, and 
certainly many monarchists did not wish 
him back. The monarchist leaders knew 
that the Allies would never allow either 
the Kaiser or the Crown Prince to return. 
Nevertheless, the leaders feel that - they 
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must centre the cult: around a Hohenzol- 
lern. The German, they say, is above all 
else a lover of order; he does everything 
according to rule. If he is a monarchist, 
he looks on the Kaiser as his legitimate 
ruler.- After him, but only if he abdi- 
cates, comes: by right the Crown Prince: 
and after him his eldest son. It is he who 
is the leader’s choice. He is still: a boy 
and not blamed: by the world, they think, 
for any share in Germany’s guilt., «Should 
there come a‘monarchist putsch, the lead- 
ers would doubtless. declare“a regency and 
proclaim this boy Emperor. 

There are roughly, I found, five groups 
among the monarchists. First, the former 
cfficers ‘of the army, who are out of an 
occupation, and the sons of officers, who 
would naturally have found their career 
in the army. For these trade is a social 
disgrace, and the professions now offer 
no chance of a livelihood. It is perhaps 
for this reason, they say, that three-quar- 
ters of the students of Germany are mon- 
archist. Next come the Junkers, whose 
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The German strategist of the World 
War as he appears today in civil- 
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the leaders of the German monar- 
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political power has been broken but who 
still own their great estates and are the 
agrarian dictators. Next, most of -the 
peasants, because the revolution allowed 
the Junkers to keep their estates, and did 
not confiscate and distribute them. Prac- 
tically three-quarters of the peasants of 
Germany own a bit of land, to be sure, 
but the average holding is small, less than 
the minimum necessary for one family’s 
subsistence. 

Everywhere in Europe the people who 
produce the food or other necessities’ of 
life are those who are making the money. 
In Austria it is the peasants. In Prussia 
it is the Junkers. The peasants see the 
Junkers growing more prosperous’ than 
before the war, while to the peasant the 
republic has meant only more taxes. The 
peasant, therefore, is monarchist, but only 
because the German revolution has not 
done what the French and the Russian 
revolutions did for the peasants. It has. 
not confiscated the land, and the reason 
I was given was a4 paradoxical one. The 
German revolution was a Socialist revo- 
lution, conducted by the followers of Karl 
Marx. When it came to a question of what 
to do with the land, the German Socialist 
said, “No, Marx taught nationalization 
of the land, not private ownership, so 
what is the use of dividing it among the 
peasants? But if the land is taken by the 
State for its own, we must have an elab- 
orate administrative machinery. It is im- 
possible for us to set that up now; our 
hands are too full. So we will do noth- 
ing.” The Russian revolution, equally 
against private ownership in theory, was 
moved by the practical desire for peasant 
support to throw theory to the winds; but 
the German Socialist is the most doctrin- 
aire in Europe, whether because of disci- 
pline or because Marx is peculiarly his 
prophet. It is said that even now, if the 
German Government were to pass a law 
similar to that already passed in Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Latvia, and most of the 
mid-European States, fixing a maximum 
of land to be owned by one individual and 
distributing the rest, the peasants could be 
won over to the republic. 

The Protestant clergy make a fourth 
group favoring a monarchy. The Prus- 
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sian clergy have a special reason for this 
belief. To them the Kaiser, as King of 
Prussia, was the highest Bishop of the 
Church. The. clergy look on him as di- 
vinely appointed, and on themselves as his 
servants. They have also a material rea- 
son. The Socialist threat of separation of 
Church and State has frightened them. It 
would mean a change from their appoint- 
ment by the Government to election by the 
people of their own parish, and they fear 
to test their popularity with their parishes. 


There are, too, the conservative intel- 
lectuals, who philosophize over the mat- 
ter. They say that Germany has always 
had a Kaiser, that the people are used to 
one, and especially need one now when 
Germany should have a strong unifying 
hand. which they feel no republic can ever 
give as efficiently as can a monarchy. 


So much for the chief groups. With 
them go most of the upper classes and 
their dependents. They reason somewhat 
like this: times were better in the “ Kaiser- 
liche Zeit” (the Kaiser-period) as they 
call it; Germany was ‘prosperous, bread 
was cheap, living pleasant; so it would 
be again if they had another Kaiser. This 
is not logic, but it is the kind of reason- 
ing that. makes politics. One must never 
forget that even the hard-headed business 
man is swayed to an enormous extent by 
sentiment. Theoretically, many of the 
great industrialists are republican, and 
many of them are co-operating with the 
present Government, yet I was told, and it 
sounds like plausible: psychology, — that 
however much their intelligence may in- 
cline them toward a republican form of 
government, they remain monarchists at 
heart. 


In Germany the monarchists are the 
people one sees and meets. And yet, as 
the traveler in Germany penetrates further 
into the social structure, he finds that the 
majority of the Germans are for the re- 
public. The working class is solid, I am 
told, for the republic, and certainly all 
those with whom I talked were republi- 
cans. So, too, are the civil servants of all 
but the highest grades, and civil servants 
are enormously important in a country 
where there is State ownership of the rail- 
roads and telegraph and telephone, as well 
as of the postal services. They are of 
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Head of the German Navy during 
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Germany 


importance not only for their numbers but 
for their power, for they have the public 
utilities in their control, and can call a 
general strike of all the government serv- 
ices at a moment’s notice. To these people 
the republic has meant a great step for- 
ward in self-government. It has meant 
their own employes’ councils, forbidden 
under the Kaiser, and a lessening of the 
abyss between themselves and the higher 
civil servants. Attack on the republic 
means to this great group of strongly 
unionized civil servants an attack on their 
rights. 

With the civil servants stand the work- 
men’s unions, and for a similar reason. 
Under the Kaiser only the women were 
protected as regards hours of work. Men 
might be made to labor for any number 
of hours. The usual number was ten. One 
of the first acts of the revolution was to 
issue an ordinance limiting the working 
day to eight hours. So to the laborer an 
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attack on the revolution means an attack 
on the eight-hour day. 

Devotion to the republic seems to be 
strong with German workingmen, even 
those cut off from Germany. Most of the 
people of Danzig would joyously welcome 
a reunion with Germany, but a Danzig 
labor leader who was showing me over the 
great Danzig factory told me that strong 
as is their desire for reunion with Ger- 
many, the union men of Danzig. would 
wish it only if Germany remained a re- 
public. 

It is an interesting fact that, except for 
the few clerical aristocrats, the German 
Catholics, clergy. and laity, are for the 
republic. In Bavaria, however, which is 
a Catholic country, the monarchist reac- 
tion is strong, as it is in Hungary, and 
for the same reason. Each country has 
had a taste of a strong Bolshevist rule. 
The Bolshevist Government lasted only 
three months in Munich, and ended as 
long ago as 1919, but the shopkeepers, 
the farmers and the gentry all live in hor- 
ror of its memory. Like other people in 
other lands, they confuse Bolshevism and 
Socialism, and to them republicanism 
means Socialism. The Socialists retort 
that the Bavarian middle class has never 
shown itself acute in politics. 


No New “ Putscu ” FEARED 


The monarchist state of mind, I found, 
was widespread; the monarchist move- 
ment was small. Neither the republicans 
nor the monarchists thought a _putsch 
likely. The republicans gave two rea- 
sons; the failure of the Kapp putsch and 
the murder of Rathenau. The Kapp 
putsch lasted only five days, thanks to 
the general strike of the railroad em- 
ployes, and another putsch was sure to 
be met by another strike. At that time 
the putsch leaders were gently treated by 
the republican Government. They knew 
that they would not get the same treat- 
ment a second time. As for the murder 
of Rathenau, not only did it serve to bring 
out an enormous showing of republican 
strength, but horror at the murder weak- 
ened the enthusiasm of many monarchists. 
In response to the Law for the Preserva- 
tion of the Republic the murder gangs 
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had been hunted down and disbanded in 
all parts of Germany save only in Ba- 
varia and Upper Silesia. In Silesia the 
disbanding of the monarchist .organization 
is difficult, because the German inhabi- 
tants are grateful for the protection it 
gave them against the Poles during the 
Korfanty war, after the plebiscite. 

On the whole, had there been no in- 
vasion of the Ruhr by the French, the 
situation would be vastly less favorable 
now to a monarchist putsch than it was at 
the time of the Kapp effort. Then the 
monarchist activities centred in a military 
camp only five miles from Berlin. Now the 
strength is scattered. The three centres 
of the movement, Upper Silesia, Bavaria 
and East Prussia, are all sufficiently far 
from Berlin to make the capital safe. 
Finally, the recent union of the two Social- 
ist parties, the Majority and the Inde- 
pendent Socialists, means not only a 
greater strength against monarchy directly, 


‘but also against monarchy as a reaction - 


from an attempt at Bolshevism. By the 
union all danger of any Bolshevist move- 
ment is removed, for what was the small 
Communist wing of the Independent 
Socialists is now isolated. 


Though the republicans had little fear 
of a putsch, they were not asleep. I went 
in August to a great meeting in the work- 
ingmen’s quarter of Berlin, called by the 
“Liga Junge Republik” (The Young Re- 
public League) and the “ Deutsche Liga 
fiir Menschenrechte ” (the German League 
for Human Rights), to discuss “ Bavaria 
and the Reich,” and the reform of the 
Reichswehr, which has too many nobles in 
it for the taste of the republicans. The 
hall was crowded with men and women, 
many of whom had a fairly prosperous 
air. At the door was a group of young 
men and women selling bits of ribbon of 
the republican “ Black-White-Red.” It was 
a most enthusiastic meeting, and _ the 
monarchist activities got no quarter from 
the speakers nor from the audience, who 
interrupted every few minutes with ap- 
plause and interjections after the English 
fashion. 

Most Germans cannot afford now, 
thanks to the rise of the mark, to buy 
their own papers, to say nothing of for- 
eign ones, nor can they travel beyond their 
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own frontiers. They are all the more 
eager to know what foreigners, and par- 
ticularly Americans, think. Always when 
I began to ask questions about the mon- 
archy the German asked me questions in 
return, and his first question was invari- 
ably: ‘“ Whose is the blame for the World 
War?” I was a lone woman in Germany, 
and I hesitated when that question first 
confronted me. But my curiosity to see 
what would happen overcame timidity and 
I answered firmly, “Germany.” This, to 
my surprise, brought no explosion, but 
only the mild answer, “No, it was Rus- 
sia.” Many times I met that same ques- 
tion and I had always the same answer. 


THE VoIceE OF AMERICA 


I knew. of course, that the question was 
connected in their minds with the repara- 
tions problem, but I wondered why, with 
their eagerness to know American opinion, 





they never asked me. what Americans 
would think of Germany becoming a mon- 
archy. Finally I began to volunteer to 
the monarchists what I thought was a fair 
prophecy of our opinion. “Of course,” I 
said, “ you should have the Government 
you want; but it may interest you to know 
that I am convinced that if you change 
to any kind of monarchy, whatever friend- 
ship for Germany may now be budding in 
America, will be blighted.” 

“So! You interest me strangely,” was 
the answer, and I evidently did, for sev- 
eral monarchists as well as republicans 
wanted me to write an article to the Ber- 
lin papers about it. The truth is that 
the Germans have rather pigeon-holed us 
with the English as regards _politicial 
ideals, and most of the English, no doubt, 
prefer constitutional monarchies, especial- 
ly those “ like England.” 

The republicans are determined and 
they have the numbers, but 
it is the monarchists who 
have the wealth and the 
prestige of years of leader- 
ship. Ludendorff, Hinden- 
burg and von Tirpitz, hated 
as they are by the republi- 
cans, are no weaklings. The 
events in the Ruhr will no 
doubt throw many -of the 
undecided and the discon- 
tented into their ranks. They 
are apostles of force. There 
are, however, other ways 
than force by which to de- 
feat once more that sinister 
trio who would endanger 
more than _ the © republic 
by their return to power. 
The Germans of all parties 
are eagerly listening for 
the voice of America. We 
can give strength to the 
struggling republic — by 
making it plain to the peo- 
ple of Germany that all 
hope of our friendship 
would be lost by the res- 
toration of any Hohenzol- 
lern, however young, un- 
der any monarchy, however 
constitutional. 


Parade in Munich of Bavarian Fascisti (Hitlerites), who 
form an important section of the movement to restore the 
monarchy in Germany 
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DARING DEMANDS OF GERMAN 





FEMINISTS 


By Livian Fropentus-EaGLe 


Full use of new-won political rights nullified by women’s attach- 
ment to partisan groups—Important social reforms already 
secured—Agitation to legalize birth control—Changes in sexual 
morality—Women’s work in a time of distress and suffering 


HEN, after the abdication of Kaiser 

Wilhelm II., the German people 

elected a National Assembly, all 
women as well as all men over the age of 
2” years were given a vote. Again, when 
the Constitution of the German Republic 
was adopted, the franchise was conferred 
upon women. ‘Yet the leaders of the Ger- 
man women’s movement are agreed that 
the results so far are disappointing and 
that the women have achieved but little by 
the exercise of the suffrage so suddenly 
bestowed upon them. 

Not only have the women the right to 
vote; they are also eligible to be elected 
representatives of the people, and some of 
them have been elected. It might be ex- 
pected that in the councils of the nation 
women would have raised those questions 
of the greatest concern to their sex. But 
kere again the results are disappointing. 
The women representatives in Parliament 
have brought no new ideas to the political 
parties to which they belong, but have 
kept strictly to the partisan policies just 
like any other politicians. 

This absence of initiative in a sphere in 
which the German suffragettes hoped to 
attain so much is not difficult to explain. 
Germany lives today under the shadow of 
a great national calamity. What are called 
women’s questions are merged in the more 
pressing problems that affect the exist- 
ence of the whole people, problems which 
have to be solved when the nation is suf- 
fering from the physical and moral lassi- 
tude produced by long years of desperate 
uphill work in providing for downright 
material necessities. In these circum- 


stances a woman’s faculties are engaged to 
the exclusion of almost all else in trying 
to balance the household budget—which 
always shows a deficit. Hers is a constant 
fight with rising prices, a losing struggle 
which leaves neither time nor energy for 
political activity. Such is the present-day 
condition in which the German “ Haus- 
frau” finds herself. 

Efforts to improve the position of wo- 
men are, however, by no means entirely 
lacking. Frau Luders and Frau Schiffer, 
women members of the Reichstag, have 
introduced bills to regulate the work of 
domestic servants and to reform the di- 
vorce laws, and both measures have re- 
ceived the approval of the Reichsrat, 
which is necessary before any new legis- 
lation can be passed by the Reichsrat. 


The spirit behind the domestic servants 
bill is indicated by its use of the term 
“house helper” in place of the old ex- 
pression “ Gesinde,” with all its unworthy 
associations. The measure is a most com- 
prehensive one, prescribing in detail the 
conditions under which domestic service 
is to be carried on in the future. 


The proposed reform of the divorce 
laws aims at simplifying the whole ques- 
tion. Briefly, the new system will provide 
that when matrimonial life is so shattered 
by the insurmountable aversion of one 
party as to render the continuation of the 
marriage: impossible, divorce may be 
granted. If neither party is guilty, both 
are held responsible for the maintenance 
of the family, having due regard to their 
means and requirements. 
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ALL PROFESSIONS OPEN-TO WOMEN 


Theoretically all professions in Ger- 
many are now open to women. This in- 
cludes even stock-broking, and already the 
first woman broker has been admitted to 
deal on the Corn Exchange. Only the pul- 
pit is still closed to her, and here it is 
noi the State but the ecclesiastical courts 
that refuse to permit women to take holy 
orders. Women, however, study theol- 
ogy and present themselves at examina- 
tions for lecturers on divinity and assist 
clergymen in their parish work as lay 
curates or deaconesses. In Baden a wo- 
man officiates as minister of the gospel 
in a women’s prison. Even among wo- 
men of the Catholic faith an earnest move 
is being made to enable their sex to take 
a greater part in church ceremonies. In 
Germany, it must be remembered, the 
churches and ecclesiastical laws differ 
somewhat in each State, so that what is 
permissible in one is forbidden in an- 
other. But there is as yet no case in 
which women assist at the holy sacra- 
ments. 

For some years and in the face of in- 
numerable difficulties German women 
sought to enter the legal profession, but 
until the present time their work in the 
law courts was chiefly that of clerks with- 
out emolument, because they were not al- 
lowed to pass the final examinations. 
Only in July, 1922, was a bill enacted to 
remove these barriers. They are thus en- 
titled to hold all judicial positions, to 
become officers of justice, clerks of the 
court, commercial arbitrators, and bailiffs 
and even to be called to the bench as 
judges. The first woman advocate was 
called to the bar in Munich in August, 
1922, on account of the important work 
she had done, but there are at present no 
other women qualified to practice as law- 
yers because there has not yet been time 
enough for them to prepare for the final 
examinations. Another new law permits 
women to serve as jurors, and on Dec. 27, 
1922, for the first time a case in Berlin 
was tried before a jury that included 
women. Exemption from jury service is 
allowed if a woman has pressing house- 
hold duties such as the care of young 
children. A further step in the direction 


of giving women a larger share in the ad- 
ministration of social affairs was taken 
when in Berlin on Jan. 9, 1923, the first 
women acted as assistant judges at a ses- 
sion of the board for public welfare. 

In practice until now all official callings 
in Germany were looked upon as specifi- 
cally men’s, and it is still within the dis- 
cretion of the authorities to assign to 
women the kind of work they should do. 
According to the law, if women are ad- 
mitted to these official positions, it is not 
on the assumption that men and women 
are equally qualified for the same kind 
of work, but because women with their 
different personal qualities may comple- 
ment those possessed by men. The ad- 
ministration is therefore left to decide in 
what way women can be best employed in 
official capacities. 

Much controversy has been occasioned 
by the law that prohibits married women 
from being employed as teachers in the 
public schools, and some progress has 
been made toward removing the existing 
restriction by a decree issued by the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction on Jan. 18, 
1922, though in principle the demand re- 
mains that women teachers must be 
celibates. The decree permits married 
women to teach temporarily as substitutes 
and with a slight reduction in salary. In 
other words, the day a woman teacher 
marries she loses her position as a_per- 
manent member of the service, is in fact 
virtually dismissed. The permission to 
act as a substitute is carefully offered 
“until revocation,” which places a teacher 
in a somewhat precarious position. It is 
stated, however, that the education authori- 
ties have no intention of altering the de- 
rH in any way that would inflict hard- 
ship. 


PROBLEMS OF CHILD-BEARING 


_ Child-bearing in all its aspects, includ- 
ing the important question of birth con- 
trol, is a subject which naturally engages 
the attention of women concerned about 
public health and social welfare. An im- 
portant piece of legislation that is now 
heing promoted aims at raising the status 
of the midwife, socializing the profession 
and making the maternity nurse a trained 
official throughout Germany. Strangely 
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enough, when the bill was first brought 
forward to carry out this idea—a measure 
intended to benefit the poorest class of 
women in their hour of need—it was re. 
jected chiefly because the women mem- 
bers of the Reichstag refused to break 
away from their party ties and place the 
needs of their sex before the interests of 
the political groups to which they belong. 
But the rejection of the bill has served a 
useful purpose in drawing attention to the 
truly awful conditions under which women 
become mothers in the remoter parts of 
Germany. In the district of Bromberg 34 
per cent., and in the district of Allenstein 
28 per cent., of all women bring their chil- 
dren into the world without any kind of 
assistance whatsoever from either doctor 
or midwife. In 1920 more than 30,000 
women died in childbed, while the number 
of deaths of babies at birth or shortly af- 
terward was 50,000. The main reason for 
socializing the midwife is that she would 
help to create better health conditions 
among women of the lower-middle and 
working classes and save thousands of 
lives. The opposition to this social reform 
is that a salaried official would not work 
so readily and with so much kindness and 
enthusiasm as a woman dependent upon 
being chosen by her patients. This argu- 
ment, whatever it may be worth, ignores 
the fact that large numbers of mothers re- 
ceive no aid at all from a midwife. 

This is a period of transition when ideas 
about morality are chaotic and social con- 
ditions are complicated by a thousand 
evils and abuses. At such a time sexual 
conduct and the duties of women as child- 
bearers are subject to unprecedented influ- 
ences. The fundamental fact is not moral, 
but economic. German women today are 
burdened with difficulties over and be- 
yond their duties in bearing children, car- 
ing for them while they are young and 
performing the tasks of family life. The 
wife, mother and housekeeper has now to 
work outside the home as well as in it. She 
has to go out and find employment so that 
she may supplement her husband’s income. 
In any case, the cost of living is now so 
high that the birth of a child is regarded 
as little less than a calamity. For the un- 
married mother it is still more terrible. 
Moral or not, birth control becomes an 


imperative necessity. The rules of past 
generations can no longer be allowed to 
hamper the solving of problems created 
by present-day conditions. Maternity has 
to yield to regulation and become a con- 
scious purpose. With these ideas and aims 
German women have founded the Society 
for the Welfare of Mothers. Since their 
political enfranchisement, the society holds, 
women are no longer merely to be legis- 
lated for, but are entitled to the chief voice 
in the framing of laws affecting them- 
selves and their well-being. One of the 
society's demands, embodied in a resolu- 
tion introduced in the Reichstag, is that 
birth control be legalized by permitting 
the free use of contraceptives and also the 
liberty to interrupt pregnancy within the 
first twenty weeks of conception with the 
assistance of a doctor or specialist. Only 
after that period is an interruption of 
pregnancy to be regarded as criminal. A 
further demand is that the law punishing 
criminal abortion with penal servitude be 
repealed. For these proposals the society 
has enlisted among its strongest supporters 
in the Reichstag members of the Socialist 
Party. 


RIGHTS OF UNMARRIED MOTHERS 


In addition to its campaign of birth 
control the Society for the Welfare of 
Mothers is doing practical work by erect- 
ing maternity homes where mothers are 
received without charge and _ granted 
monetary assistance for several weeks 
after confinement. A gain already to be 
recorded—and significant of the change 
that is coming over morality—is that all 
laws forbidding unmarried mothers to re- 
tain their positions in public institutions 
have been repealed. The unmarried 
mother not only has the right to retain 
her official employment, but she is en- 
titled to call herself “Frau”—to be 
known as “ Mrs.” instead of “Miss.” It 
is characteristic of how tradition has 
molded feminine psychology that it is 
often the fellow-workers of an unmarried 
mother who object to be associated with 
her in the same office. The reason given 
for protesting against having to work with 
an unmarried mother is usually that there 
must be some barrier between the virtu- 
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ous women who are genuine workers and 
the number of girls who simply take a 
position in an office as a cover for their 
loose manner of life. But the unmarried 
mothers are now numerous and strong 
enough to demand that every case in which 
objection is raised be dealt with on its own 
merits. 


Venereal disease :s another subject with 
which German feminists have begun to 
grapple. A bill has been drafted for sub- 
mission to the Reichstag to provide for 
the establishment throughout Germany of 
centres for free medical consultation by 
persons suffering from venereal maladies. 
Patients are to be free not to state their 
names or give any other personal details. 
In the history of prostitution an important 
step has been taken by abolishing regis- 
tered brothels in Germany, but the prosti- 
tutes themselves demand that medical su- 
pervision be continued. 


In regard to the welfare of children, the 
new law enacted July 9, 1922, is so far 
one of the most striking achievements of 
the German feminist movement. The un- 
derlying idea of the act is that every 
child has the right to be brought up in 
such a way as to insure bodily, mental 
and social efficiency. While there is no 
interference with the rights of parents, 
every kind of assistance and supervision 
is provided for. The new system includes 
public guardians, child welfare homes, 
juvenile police courts and the care of neg- 
lected and ill-treated children. The public 
guardians are appointed for adopted chil- 
dren under 14 years of age as well as for 
illegitimate children. Justice is done to 
illegitimate children by making their 
fathers liable to support them and by es- 
tablishing the right to inherit part of the 
estate left by a father at death. The 
child welfare work is carried on by an 
elaborate nation-wide organization of paid 
and unpaid officials, mostly women and 
young people of both sexes. 


Procress OF Co-EpuUCATION 


Men rather than women have under- 
taken the work of educational reform. Co- 
education has long been the rule in the 


public lyceums (preparatory colleges) in 
towns where there are no such institutions 
for girls wishing to study for matricula- 
tion at the universities. The youth move. 
ment * in the new schools which it has es- 
tablished has adopted the principle of co- 
education, but in the movement itself the 
girls are mostly the comrades and compan- 
ions of the youths and contribute practi- 
cally nothing to the ideas and creative 
work which have given it its inspiration. 

German women are keenly interested in 
prohibition, and it is from among them 
that the chief supporters of the crusade 
against alcohol are recruited. 

One of the most interesting phases of the 
life of present-day German women is the 
new simplicity in their dress. Economic 
stringency and isolation have been largely 
responsible for a reform which before the 
war had its place in the German feminist 
program. Now changed conditions have 
made women revert to a style of dress 
which, while simple and inexpensive. is 
both picturesque and in harmony with 
their personal appearance and surround- 
ings. The change is to be noted particu- 
larly in the smaller towns, and rural dis- 
tricts. The hard times through which the 
German people have gone have had an- 
other result. The well-stocked linen press 
for which German women were long 
famous has become a legend of the past. 
Only in the country where women can spin 
and weave their own flax can the tradi- 
tional reserve supplies of fine linen be 
found. 


Never before have the women of Ger- 
many so thoroughly maintained their po 
silion as in these days when their country 
is surrounded by hostile neighbors and 
suffering from the dire consequences of a 
disastrous war and of a hardly less ter- 
rible peace. In the face of impending ruin 
their patient and assiduous labors go on. 
Exerting all their strength to keep together 
the homes which make the nation, the Ger- 
man women are not only true to their tra- 
ditions, but in the new movement to en- 
large their opportunities they hold out a 
wonderful promise for the future. 





*An article describing the German Youth 
Movement was published in CURRENT HISTORY, 
March, 1923, page 988. 
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THE DANGER OF SECESSION 





IN BELGIUM 


By CHARLES SAROLEA 
Professor in the University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Burning question of the Flemish language a political issue between the 
Catholic agricultural and the free-thinking industrial sections—A local 
struggle which can have serious consequences for the peace of Europe 


HAVE always held against those theo- 
rists who accept the dreary Marxian 
creed of economic materialism, that 
jthe policy of nations, especially in times 
|of unrest and upheaval, is determined not 
\by their real or presumed interests, not 
iby the dictates of their reasoned judg- 
ment, but rather by their imaginations 


and sympathies, by their prejudices and 


their emotions. Reason may illumine and 
practical common sense may restrain na- 
tional sentiment, but they can never sup- 
press it. The political hurricane which 
is just now sweeping over Belgium, which 
is carrying the Belgian people off their 
feet, which threatens the country with civil 
war and which might bring about the se- 
cession of the South from the North, is a 
melancholy confirmation of this universal 
historical truth. 


On the morrow of the armistice political 
prophets foretold that for the next few 
years every patriotic Belgian would devote 
all his energies mainly to the liquidation 
of the many difficult problems which 
were the inevitable legacy of the World 
War. Those political prophecies have not 
heen fulfilled. The one problem which to- 
day takes first place in the preoccupations 
of every Belgian is not the reconstruction 
of the country, for that reconstruction was 
tackled vigorously from the beginning and 
is rapidly approaching solution: nor is 
it the anxious choice between a French or 
a British policy, for, unfortunately, the 
Belgians have almost unanimously com- 
mitted themselves to a hazardous French 
policy: nor is it the collapse of the Bel- 
gian franc or the ominous increase of 


taxation and the consequent increase in 
the cost of living, for those evils have 
been accepted with philosophic resigna- 
tion. No, the passionate interest of the 
Belgian people is being concentrated on 
what must appear at first sight to a sober 
outside observer as a very unimportant 
and as an almost futile question, the ques- 
tion, namely, as to whether the present 
French University of Ghent is to be re- 
placed by a Flemish university; whether 
it is the Flemish or the French language 
which shall in future dominate in the cap- 
ital of Flanders. It is this question which 
absorbs and paralyzes Belgian statesmen. 
It is this controversy which is the one 
topic at every public gathering, which 
embitters relations at every family meet- 
ing. It is this controversy which is the 
subject of angry debates in Parliament. 
It is because they disagreed on this ques- 
tion that a few weeks ago two distin- 
euished party leaders and ex-Cabinet Min- 
isters—M. Frank and M. Hymans—chal- 
lenged each other to a duel, a grotesque 
manifestation of political liveliness which 
had hitherto been unknown in Western 
Europe outside the French Chamber of 
Deputies. It is because of a similar dis- 
agreement that a few days ago the whole 
Belgian Cabinet threatened to resign in a 
body, regardless of the reparations crisis. 


EpucaTion Not THE IssuE 


A British or American reader might 
draw from this recent development of Bel- 
gian politics the plausible inference that 
the interests of the Belgian people in the 
furtherance of higher education transcends 
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every other political interest. Such a con- 
clusion would, indeed, be highly credita- 
ble to the Belgian mentality, but it would 
be entirely unwarranted. © It is true that 
the Belgian universities yield to no other 
European universities in the quality of 
their teaching and in the eminence of their 
professors. But the Belgian Government 
has hitherto shown remarkably little con- 
cern for the progress of higher education, 
and the Belgian people themselves have 
shown very little of that passionate at- 
tachment to their universities which we 
find in Scotland or in Germany or in the 
United States. Indeed, it is a significant 
and somewhat humiliating fact that Bel- 
gian universities have only recently been 
put on a proper footing owing to the 
happy accident that the whole surplus 
money of the American Relief Commis- 
sion—over 100,000,000 francs—has be- 
become available for the purposes of Bel- 
gian higher education. We may therefore 
start with the assumption that the present 
embittered dispute on the University of 
Ghent has absoluely nothing to do with 
the interests of learning. No party soph- 
istry can transform or dignify what is a 
mere political controversy into an educa- 
tional controversy. 

This political “battle of languages” 
has long been familiar to every student of 
foreign politics. But hitherto the language 
question had not been a burning or an acute 
problem in Belgium. For one thousand 
years Belgium has been a _ bilingual 
country, and has. remained ignorant of ra- 
cial strife. It was, indeed, the supreme 
eriginality of Belgian culture that it was 
the happy product of the cross-fertilization 
of Latin and Teutonic civilization. It is 
a very remarkable fact that the linguistic 
houndary dividing the Flemings from the 
Walloons, starting somewhat to the south 
of Ypres and passing through Brussels 
and to the north of Liége, has scarcely 
changed since the Middle Ages. But, al- 
though 4,000,000 Belgians were speaking 
Flemish in the North while 4,000,000 more 
were speaking French in the South, the 
two races continued to live in harmony. 

Flemish enthusiasts were, indeed, pre- 
pared before the war to agitate in favor 
of the Flemish language. But the instinct 
of intellectual self-preservation always 
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warned the Flemings that they themselves - 
had a vital interest in maintaining the 
closest possible connection with French 
culture. So little did there exist any acute 
Flemish question that. most of the best 
French writers of Belgium have not been 
French Belgians, but Flemings. In the 
Middle Ages the two great Belgian histo- 
rians, Froissart and Commines, still be- 
longed to the Walloon section. On the 
contrary, in the last generation, the most 
brilliant French writers of Belgium—de 
Coster, Rodenbach, Eeckhoud, van Ler- 
gerghe, Verhaeren—have all been of 
Flemish origin. Maeterlinck himself is a 
native of that very city of Ghent from 
which the Flamingants would like to ban- 
ish the French language. 


StrirE CAUsED BY GERMANS 


All this has now been changed. The 
age-long peace between the two sections 
of the Belgian people has come to an end. 
The German occupation and German in- 
trigue must be held primarily responsible 
for this ominous departure. Imperial 
Germany followed in Belgium the tradi- 
tional methods which she tried everywhere, 
namely, to exploit the linguistic and ra- 
cial differences—to divide and rule—for 
the greater glory and profit of the Father- 
land. During the occupation the Ger- 
mans carried on an intensive propaganda, 
rousing the Flemish half against the 
French half. In a hundred books and 
pamphlets, which were scattered in hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies, they tried 
to convince the Flemings that they were 
oppressed by the Walloons, regardless of 
the fact that in Belgium, as in every other 
country, the North generally had political 
control of the South. They proclaimed 
that the Flemings were of pure Teutonic 
stock; that Flemish Belgium had always 
formed an integral part of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, regardless of the fact that 
during the Middle Ages Flemish Flanders 
was a feudal appanage of France, where- 
as it was the French-speaking principality 
of Liége which formed part of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

From an early period of the war the 
German conquerors decreed the admin- 
istrative separation of Northern and South- 
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ern Belgium. They established their fa- 
mous “Council of Flanders.” They en- 
listed the political support of Flemish 
agitators. Those agitators, or “ activistes,” 
became the compliant tools of the con- 
querors. Since the armistice those leaders 
have been condemned by the Belgian 
courts for their treasonable practices. 


One might have expected that the Flem- 
ish or “ Flamingant” movement initiated 
under such dubious auspices, with the de- 
struction of Belgian unity as its avowed 
object, would have been systematically 
discouraged by every patriotic citizen who 
elieved that the maintenance of internal 
peace was the first duty of every Belgian. 
One might have expected that such an 
agitation would have been repugnant to 
every honest politician. One would cer- 
tainly have expected every party leader 
to advocate a policy of compromise and 
conciliation. Such a policy of conciliation 
would have been all the more imperative, 
because no vital Flemish interest was in- 
volved in the matter. On the contrary, 
the interests of the Flemish population 
itself demanded the discouraging of the 
Flemish movement. There is no separate 
literary Flemish language. There are only 
countless Flemish dialects. The literary 
language of the Flemings is the Dutch lan- 
guage. It would be as absurd to speak of 
a Belgian-Flemish language as it would 
be to speak of a Belgian-French language, 
except in the sense that there is a kind of 
Belgian-Flemish which is bad Dutch, just 
as there is a kind of Belgian-French which 
is bad French. But if it be true that there 
is no separate Flemish language, then it 
becomes obvious that this Dutch-Flemish 
language can never become the interna- 
tional language of Belgian culture. It is 
equally obvious that French alone can 
play such a part. The supremacy of 
Flemish-Dutch in Flanders would isolate 
the Flemish Belgians from the intellectual 
intercourse of Europe, which the French 
language can alone guarantee. 


DISADVANTAGES OF FLEMISH EDUCATION 


I myself am a born Fleming, and I can 
still speak the three Flemish dialects of 
my childhood. My literary education, 
however, and my intellectual upbringing 
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have been entirely and purposely French. 
If there had existed in my time a Flemish 
University of Ghent, I feel quite certain 
that, although a Fleming and although I 
even managed to secure a Flemish essay 
prize in a general competition between all 
Belgian public schools, my parents would 
have carefully refrained from sending me 
to such a university, for it would have 
intellectually crippled me for my career. 


If no real interest of the Flemish popu- 
lation is involved, what, it will be asked, 
can be the reason of such an extraordinary 
outburst of political passion? The simple 
explanation is that apart from the mis- 
chievous German propaganda and under- 
neath the linguistic question, there is even, 
as in Ireland, a deeper religious question. 
Broadly speaking, the Walloon half is in- 
dustrial, radical Socialist and anticlerical ; 
the Flemish half of Belgium is agricul- 
tural and Catholic. By the Flemish priest 
who is the vicegerent of God Almighty 
and the grand political elector in every 
Flemish village, the French language is 
considered as a dangerous vehicle of 
free thought and atheism. The Flemish 
priest is convinced that so long as the 
peasant is content with speaking Flemish, 
so long as he reads only Flemish and 
Dutch newspapers, as long as he lives in 
his splendid rural isolation, he is pro- 
tected against the baneful influence of the 
Paris press. The Catholic Flemings are 
less afraid of the evangelical Dutch than 
the atheist French. It is one of the most 
curious ironies of modern history. 


In the present heated atmosphere of 
party passion and party warfare I am 
afraid that no solution is in sight. An 
eminent scientist and great patriot, Colonel 
Nolf of Ypres, who was prevailed upon, 
much against his will, to accept the Min- 
istry of Public Education, and who would 
probably have been the best Minister of 
Education that Belgium ever had, has be- 
come the butt of all partisans within a 
few days of his assuming office. Cardinal 
Mercier has been again and again insulted 
by the priests of his own diocese simply 
because he was preaching, as-one might 
expect him to preach, a message of charity 
and conciliation. Even King Albert in- 
curred the anger of both parties because 
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he also ventured to recommend counsels 
of wisdom and moderation. 


It is very difficult to make any forecast 
as to what is likely to be the final set- 
tlement. One solution might have been 
to establish a new Flemish university in 
Antwerp, which would not be excessive. 
Scotland has four universities with a pop- 
ulation of 4,500,000. Belgium has only 
the same number with a population of 
8.000.000. 


Another solution might have been to 
create a new Flemish university in Ghent, 
in addition to the existing French univer- 
sity. The Belgian multimillionarie, M. 
Solvay, has, I am informed, promised to 
finance a French voluntary university, if 
the present French State University is sup- 
pressed. The Flamingants could not le- 
gally oppose the creation of such a vol- 
untary French university. But they will 
never submit to any French-university sup- 
ported by the Government. 

A third solution would be to duplicate 
within the existing University of Ghent 
French and Flemish courses of lectures. 
But even if the Walloons submitted to such 
a compromise, the Flamingants would re- 
ject it. They do not want any option or 
freedom; they do not want to be subjected 
to the unequal competition of French 
courses: they want to compel everybody 
to be educated in the Flemish language; 
they want the expulsion pure and simple 
of the French language from higher edu- 
cation in the capital of Flanders. 


A SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


If I were in the position of M. Theunis 
or Colonel Nolf or M. Hymans, I would 
go to the extreme of concession. I would 
let the Flamingants have their Flemish 
university, not because the “ Flamingant ” 
contention is a good one, but rather be- 
cause it is so hopelessly bad. The Wal- 
loons can well afford to be magnanimous. 
The great mistake which the French party 
are making is that they have too little 
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faith in the soundness of their case. If 
the present French University of Ghent is 
replaced by a Flemish one, events will 
very soon prove that its establishment is 
against the best interests and against the 
wishes of the Flemish people themselves. 
A Flemish university would inevitably re- 
main a_ parochial professional school, 
looked down upon equally by the Flemings 
and by the Walloons. All the best ele- 
ments of Flanders would drift to the 
French-speaking universities. Flemish par- 
ents who could afford it would send their 
children to Brussels or Louvain or Liége. 
The final result would be that in a very 
short time the people of Flanders would 
pull every political wire in order to have 
French teaching restored. 

_ Whatever solution be adopted, the pres- 
ent position is fraught with considerable 
danger. The very existence of Belgium is 
at stake. Belgium can continue to exist 
only if the two races manage to live 
harmoniously together. In 1830 Belgium 
separated from Holland because the South 
would not submit to the political control 
of the Dutch. The South might again be 
roused to demand separation if the Flam- 
ingants were to prove intractable and if 
racial passions become too violent. In 
Belgium the races are closely intermixed. 
An administrative separation might be the 
beginning of the end. The French Belgian 
provinces could not remain separated and 
would seek reunion with France, as they 
did in 1830. 

A reasonable and a generous settlement 
is not merely in the interests of Belgian 
integrity; it is in the interests of world 
peace. What appears on the surface as 
an unimportant parochial question might 
very soon become a big European ques- 
tion. If the Belgian French provinces se- 
ceded from the Flemish provinces, politi- 
cal and territorial complications would 
arise which in the past again and again 
have upset the balance of power on the 
Continent of Europe, and which again and 
again have led to war. 










































SOVIET 


HE last All-Russian National Census 
carried out by the Central Statistical 
Bureau of the Soviet Government in 

August, 1920, showed the per capita per- 
centage of literacy for the entire popula- 
tion at 32 per cent. ; 

In other words, 680 people in Russia 
out of 1,000 can neither read nor write. 
If children under 8 are excluded, the per- 
centage of illiteracy still amounts to 60 
per cent. As is the case in all backward 
countries, the female population lags far 


behind the male: 529 men and 300 













A. V. LUNACHARSKY 
Russian Commissar of Education 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEBACLE IN 


RUSSIA 


By L. J. Lewery 


Per capita literacy in Russia only 32 per cent.—Lenin fiercely 
assails this state of affairs and attacks “‘semi-Asiatic crud- 
ity’ —Admissions of Lunacharsky amplified by an American 
observer, and by publications in the Soviet official Press 


women out of every thousand people can 
read. By locality, it is found that illit- 
eracy increases centrifugally from. Moscow 
toward the outlying parts of Russia, but 
more steeply in the eastern direction, to- 
ward Siberia, the Caucasus and the Trans- 
caspian Republics. Thus, in the Samar- 
kand province of Turkestan the totally il- 
literate population constitutes 94.5 per 
cent. of the total. 


In Russia proper there were registered 
27.500,000 totally illiterate persons above 
the age of 8; in the Ukraine, 12,000,000; 
in the autonomous Federated Republics, 
6,000,000, and so forth—a grand total of 
34,000,000 souls above school age. 


By profession or occupation, the high- 
est standard of literacy was found in the 
Soviet Army and Navy, 826 per 1,000 in 
the army and 942 in thé navy. Taking 
the entire able-bodied working population 
of Soviet Russia between the ages of 16 
and 50, there were found 73 per cent. of 
males and 36 per cent. of females who 
can either read or write, or both. The 
above summarized data are taken from the 
official Moscow daily Izvestia.* 


LENIN’Ss SOMBRE REFLECTIONS 


Premier Lenin was deeply impressed by 
the picture presented in the census re- 
turns. In commenting upon the findings 
of the Central Statistical Bureau, he gives 
somewhat different percentages of illiter- 
acy for the male and female population 
in his article, “A Page From a Diary,” 
published in Pravda, the official mouth- 
piece of the Russian Communist Party 


(Jan. 4, 1923). He draws a parallel be- 





*Bulletin of the Central Executive Conumit- 
tee of the Soviet Government, Jan. 10, 1923. 
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tween the returns of the literacy census 
of Russia back in the nineties and in 1920, 
as illustrated in the following table: 


PROPORTION OF LITERACY IN 1897 AND 
1920 PER THOUSAND SOULS 


Male. Female. 

1897. 1920 1897. 1920. 

European Russia....... 326 422 136 225 
Northern Caucasus..... 241 357 56 215 
Western Siberia ....... 170 307 46 134 
COOTER. 03: cok cencanenecns 318 409 131 214 


“While we go about blubbering about 
‘proletarian culture’ [Lenin continues], 
as compared with the ‘ bourgeois culture,’ 
we are being handed a set of matter-of- 
fact figures which show that even in the 
matter of bourgeois culture our affairs are 
extremely bad. It appears, as might well 
have been expected, that we are still a 
long way off from universal literacy, and 
even our progress from the dark old 
Czarist days—1897—has been very slow. 
This should serve as an ominous warn- 
ing addressed to those who have been and 
are even now soaring in the empyrean 
clouds of our ‘ proletarian culture.’ They 
show just how much more rough and 
pressing work we have to face in order to 
reach the mere level of an ordinary civi- 
lized country of Western Europe. What- 
ever we may have been doing in. this di- 
rection, we .are not doing the main thing. 
We are not trying, or not trying half hard 
enough, to place the public school teacher 
in his proper position, without which there 
can be no talk of any sort of culture, 
either proletarian or bourgeois. We ought 
to focus our energies on attacking that 
semi-Asiatic crudity from which we have 
not emerged as yet, and from which we 
cannot emerge without concerted effort, al- 
though we have a possibility to do so, for 
nowhere are the masses of the people more 
anxious to acquire culture than with us. 
* * * There has been as yet but little 
done by us, infinitesimally little, toward 
shifting our entire State budget in the di- 
rection of satisfying, in the first line, the 
demands of primary schools. Why, in the 
very Commissariat of Popular Education 
we find an inordinately inflated personnel 
in some State publishing institution, with- 
out any regard to the principle that the 
care of the State should be exerted pri- 
marily not over making publicity but 
about making readers, that there should be 
more people able to read, so as to insure 


a wider political scope to the publishing 
business in the Russia of the future.” 


Lenin’s letter to the Pravda fol- 
lowed right on the heels of the report of 
the Commissary of Public Education, 
Lunacharsky, to the Tenth Congress of 
Soviets.* In this report attempts were 
made to show some real progress in pub- 
lic school education during the first two 
years of Bolshevist rule, which was swept 
away under the NEP (New Economy 
Policy). 


ConpbiTIoNns iN Moscow ScHOOLS 


An American observer who has spent 
over a year in Russia and who has had a 
good opportunity to observe everyday life 
(for obvious reasons his identity cannot 
be revealed) supplies the following 
graphic description of conditions in Mos- 
cow schools, which are, in all respects, 
better off than those in the provinces; 
impressions of school children and life of’ 
Russian school teachers: 


Moscow schools suffer, among other things, 
from overcrowding and from the scarcity of the 
simplest school supplies. The overcrowding has 
been brought on largely by the high cost of fuel, 
which has made it necessary to close a number 
of school buildings. Those that are still in ser- 
vice are generally closed during the period of the 
greatest cold. Most of the schoolhouses now in 
use are warmed by small (70 centimeters by 28) 
sheet iron stoves, that are fired only in school 
hours, and consequently warm only those near 
the->. Pupils come to school in their heaviest 
clothes, and keep them on while there. Even for 
these stove-heated rooms there is not always 
enough wood to burn, and, when the parents do 
not come to the rescue, these rooms also close. It 
is not uncommon to have as many as fifty to sixty 
children in one of these small, poorly ventilated 
rooms, for three and four of them to sit on a 
bench made for two, and for boys and girls of 
15 and 16 to occupy places intended for young- 
sters of 9 and 10. Because of this shortage of 
fuel and overcrowding two different groups of 
children are taught in the same room, one from 
9:30 to 1:30 and the other from 2 until 6:30. 


The schools are without the most essential 





*Izvestia, Dec. 26, 1922. The salient pas- 
sages of this report are published in the follow- 
ing pages. The general picture presented, how- 
ever, is appalling. In substance, M. Lunacharsky 
admits the complete collapse of the Soviet edu- 
cational system, and reveals deplorable condi- 
tions of hunger and destitution in the schools 
and of underpay, prostitution, early death and 
suicide among the teachers. 
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educational apparatus—textbooks, papers, pencils, 
pens and ink. In one school of 350 pupils there 
was received in the course of three months one 
ream of paper. In textbooks, especially, there 
is the greatest need, because, in most cases, these 
cannot be bought at all. 

The trying experiences of the Russian children 
in the last eight years have had a demoralizing 
influence on them. Home life has been abnormal 
ever since the beginning of the war, when the 
fathers went to the front and the mothers be- 
came the bread-winners. This situation became 
worse after the Communists took over the Gov- 
ernment. They conscripted labor and compelled 
all women between the ages of 16 and 45, not 
already definitely employed, to do some work 
away from their homes. Only those were ex- 
empted who had children under eight years, on 
the theory that those above that age could take 
care of themselves. It was not always possible 
for the older children to look after the younger, 
for the hard times forced all over thirteen to 
seek some employment. Under the circumstances 


the little tots were left to shift for themselves, 
and it is no wonder that they are unlike the 
generation of children before them. 


Many of the children are physically stunted 


and mentally backward, and are greatly handi- 
capped in school. The older ones work all day, 
and when night comes they are too tired to go 
to night school should there be one at 
hand. There are homes where the children from 7 
to 10 are obliged to do the housework, because 
the older members of the family toil elsewhere. In 
that nightmare period, when it was forbidden to 
buy and sell openly, even foodstuffs, there grew 
up what is now generally known as “ specula- 
tion,” and the children (because they were less 
likely to be arrested, and were therefore sent out 
by their parents) became experts at this kind of 
trading, police dodging, lying and cheating. 
Today the Moscow streets are full of these 
trained juvenile speculators, and the evil influ- 
ence of this street life and street vending can 
‘be imagined. It is of these human elements, 
of these undernourished or poorly nourished 
boys and girls, of these diseased bodies and 
filthy minds that a Moscow school is in part 
made up. The good and the bad, the young and 
the old, are thrown together into one room and 
into one seat. Strangely enough among many 
of them there is a real desire to learn, probably 
because they realize some of the advantages of 
education, a real desire to come to school, prob- 
ably because it frees them for a time from the 
household drudgeries, from the carrying of the 
slop bucket downstairs and the water pail 
upstairs. 

The ‘teachers’ salary and payok (supplies in 
kind) are not enough to provide even one per- 


son with the bare necessities of life, to say noth- 
ing of clothing, books and medicine. Teachers 
are not recluses, and nearly all have some one de- 
pending on them—wives and children, aged 
fathers and mothers, orphaned nieces and 
nephews. To keep this little group alive is the 
constant worry of the teacher, and he resorts to 
all kinds of schemes and to all kinds of work— 
to take two shifts cf teaching, to give private 
lessons at the rate of one pound of bread the 
lesson, to do manual work, and to “ speculate.” 
But all these efforts combined are insufficient, 
and all of the teachers have been selling off their 
little property until there is nothing left. Some, 
in despair, have committed suicide, others are 
slowly dying from tuberculosis, indigestion, heart 
trouble and scurvy. 

The rooming conditions of the teachers are as 
bad as their food. During the period of the war 
and revolution hardly any new buildings were 
put up, while many old ones had been pulled 
down. In the cold Winters of 1918-21, numerous 
wooden houses were torn down, and from many 
stone structures everything wooden was taken out 
for fuel. This, combined with the fact that peo- 
ple flocked to Moscow 4s the capital has led to 
considerable overcrowding, and to the forcible 
quartering of whole families into apartments, and 
individuals into rooms, already occupied and with- 
out the consent of the occupants. If the house or 
apartment was in good condition, the Government 
took it over for offices or for a Workmen’s Com- 
mune, and ordered the inhabitants to clear out 
in a few days; if they failed to do so, they were 
thrown out, but their bag and baggage and furni- 
ture retained. 


It is rare that a teacher without a family has 
a room for herself; two or three usually club 
together in order to economize on fuel, to save 
time by taking turns in cooking and to escape 
the quartering of an undesirable “ tovarisch” 
(room-mate). Teachers with families seldom have 
more than one room. 

As regards clothing, it is safe to say that very 
few teachers have had any new clothes made in 
the last five years, and that almost all of them 
have had to sell from the things they had. It is 
now a case of patching and mending, of turning 
sheets and tablecloths into underclothes, and 
heavy window shades and portiéres into dresses 
and coats. The footwear question is even more 
serious because of the high price of shoes, and 
many teachers wear home-made substitutes, which 
do well enough in dry weather, but which are 
incapable of protecting the feet from the wet 

For a teacher to buy books, to go to concerts 
or to do anything in the line of cultural develop- 
ment is absolutely out of the question. The only 
thing that he can do is to spend an hour or twe 
in the evening in a public reading room, should 
there be one near where he lives. 
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Last April the hardships became so unbearable 
that the teachers, after making an appeal for 
help through their unions (these are Government 
unions, ‘as teachers may not have unions of their 
own), and not receiving it, went on strike. All 
they won was the promise of the Government to 
have the salary paid one month in arrears instead 
of two, but for this victory a high price was paid, 
for the leaders were arrested and imprisoned. 


GLoomy PROSPECT FoR 1922-23 


The prospects for the school year 1922-23 
are dark indeed. More schools are closing, and 
it is estimated that only 60 per cent. of those 
who attended the year before will have a chance 
this year. It is proposed to charge a tuition 
fee of 20,000,000 (rubles) a month, and if 
that is carried out, it will be possible for the 
children of the Red rich and other speculators 
to take advantage of it, but the children of the 
former bourgeoisie and the present proletariat 
will have to seek their education in the streets. 


This is the situation in Moscow, and it is much 
worse in the other cities of Russia. In the agri- 
cultural districts the educational system is 
breaking down -completely. The Central Gov- 
ernment in Moscow has served notice on the 
local Governments that they must take upon 
themselves the cost of the school, and they reply 
that they have no money. In some places private 
labor organizations and co-operatives have prom- 
ised to support one or two schools, but little 
may be expected from them. In many villages 
the peasants are ready to stand back of the 
school and teacher on condition that they be 
given the right to select the teacher and to have 
religious instruction, but on these points the 
Government will not agree. While this bickering, 
talking and note-writing goes on, the demoraliza- 
tion in the village grows—the schools are closed, 
the church doors nailed and the liquor shops 
opened. 


The educational situation in Russia is in a 
critical condition. Hundreds of teachers have 
been crushed and have disappeared, others have 
been forced to seek more remunerative occupa- 
tions, and still others have resigned or have 
been “cleaned” out by their immediate superiors 
(in most cases the latter are poorly educated 
Communists and laborers, who regard every ques- 
tion from the point of view of the Communist) 
because they are unwilling to follow the strong 
hint to teach atheism and Bolshevism. While 
the old teachers are dropping out, new ones are 
not taking their places. 


CONFIRMATION FROM Soviet PREss 


The American observer’s impressions 
are well set off by graphic reports and 


pen sketches culled from the Bolshevist 
press. The first, which describes the con- 
dition of teachers in the lower schools out- 
side of Moscow, reads as follows:* 


We have reports from the Vologda Govern- 
ment that 150 primary schools have closed be- 
cause of lack of funds, and that in many schools 
where formerly there were two or three teachers 
only one is left. 


Recently we have received a letter from the 
Superintendent of Education in Ialutrovsk County. 
He says that since February he has received 23,- 
000,000 (of the money of 1921—which is equiv- 
alent to 2 rubles and 30 kopecks of the money of 
1923), and on this he has had to support all his 
teachers, feed all his children’s homes, buy fod- 
der for the cows that provide milk for the chil- 
dren’s homes, purchase fuel for schools and chil- 
dren’s homes, repair the building and wash the 
clothes. 


Some teachers have not even enough money 
to buy railroad tickets, and lately a woman in 
charge of a children’s home was thrown out of 
the train with provisions which she was carrying 
for her inmates, and broke her foot. 


There is not enough money to pay these hard 
workers, and one does not even know what to 
say to them. They come with tragic faces, swollen 
from hunger, with hands trembling and eyes 
weeping, asking for help, and there is no help. 
Some are too ill to drag themselves to ask for 
assistance. Many have already died of hunger. 
Some steal, others speculate, and none are fit to 
teach. 


A letter has come from Gomel that at a 
meeting in one of the townships it was voted 
“Not to give the teachers bread,” and one of the 
speakers said, “ Why should we feed them? In 
the schools there are no holy images. On the 
walls one sees nothing but pictures of wolves 
and tigers.” 


TeacHErRS Repucep to Beccary} 


In taking a walk through the stony streets of 
the suburban village of Iakovlevsk, I met an old 
friend, a teacher, who offered to try and find a 
place where I could get tea. 


On the way we passed a group of teachers, 
men and women, bargaining with an izvoschik 
(driver). The teachers had payoks (rations) 
waiting for them in a town twenty versts away, 
and they tried to persuade the driver to bring 
them there, but all the teachers together had 
not enough money to pay him. 

“Go and fetch the stuff, and while you are 
gone we will collect the money,” the teachers 
said. But the izvoschik would trust to no 





*Izvestia, July 7, 1922. 
fIzvestia, Aug. 6, 1922, 
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promises, and told them that he preferred to haul 
for the trust which gave him three pounds of 
oats out of each pood carried. 

In the village of Iakovlevsk there were two 
schools before the revolution, and since then two 
more have been added. In this village, as every- 
where else, the teachers are on the verge of 
starvation. Their payoks are always late, and 
when they receive them, what do they have? One 
pood of oatmeal a month, a small amount of 
candy, four pounds of salt herring, 150 cigar- 
ettes of three different kinds, four pounds of 
salt, a quarter of a pound of coffee and one 
pound of vegetable butter. They have not been 
paid their salaries since the first of the year, 
but have received “advances” from which the 
deductions are made for the payoks, and now 
that it was necessary to go ior the payok they 
did not have enough money to pay for bring- 
ing it. 

“How much money do you receive?” I asked. 

“T receive 4,650,000 rubles a month, but I have 
had thirteen years’ experience. There are others 
who receive only 3,000,000.” 

“Why is your salary unpaid?” I inquired. 
“You have a Soviet here; why don’t you take it 
up with them?” 

“We did, but nobody pays any attention to us. 
And when we do receive something we have to 
sweat blood. Perhaps those in authority would 
pay us oftener if they had the money. If they 
would give each of us a piece of land near the 
school it might not be so bad, but as it is we 
are all doomed.” They then told me something 
of their lives. In their township eleven schools 
are closed. Some of the teachers are running 
away to save themselves. Others are adding to 
the family income by making shoes out of rope 
and twine by working in factories. For eighty 
pupils the school had a dozen and a half pencils 
and not a sheet of paper. At the same time the 
teachers- are asked to furnish statistics on this 
and that, to submit budgets, to give an estimate 
on the amount of fuel needed, on the cost of 
repairs, and so forth, enough work to turn one’s 
head, but no money comes out of that. 


“ There is no one worse off than we are. What 
can we do with 3,000,000 rubles? But we do not 
even get that, for a million is deducted out of 
that.” said one teacher, and beganiocry. “I have 
studied twelve years to prepare myself, and. now 
I have become a beggar! ” 


This scene and conversation recalled to me 
what I know had taken place in Rodnikovsk, 
where the teachers gave up the schools and be- 
came clerks in factories; in Kineshemsk, where 
the teachers became church watchmen: and in 
other places, where the women teachers carried 
milk twelve versts to a town to sell it, and in this 





way got their commission from the peasant wo- 
men; and in Shui Township, where a teacher 
hanged himself in his classroom. 


SALE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY* 


In Voronezh, as everywhere else, there is a 
financial crisis. It is absolutely impossible to se- 
cure money for the needs of all departments of 
the Government, not only those that are supposed 
to live on local contributions, but also those 
that are supported by the Central Government. 
The local income is insignificant when put along- 
side the local needs. The inhabitants receive very 
little pay, there is absolutely no trade and in- 
dustry, and therefore there is nobody to tax 
and nothing to tax. The communal undertakings 
not only give no profit, but they are even a bur- 
den. 

As a result of this state of affairs, the local de- 
partments are forced to find their own means of 
existence. The Gubnarobraz -(the equivalent of 
our State Department of Education) is selling 
what school property it can and is nevertheless 
billions in debt; communal organizations sell 
kerosene and buildings. In many departments 
the employes have quit their work and have 
busied themselves with field work so as to get 
something to eat. This year we do not even make 
a budget; we seldom get more than 5 per cent. 
of our needs anyway. 


CLosinc oF ScHooL Boarps} 


The Commissariat of Public Education learns 
that in some parts of the republic there is an 
effort made to do away with the, local branch of 
the Commissariat and establisk{ something else 
in its place. In other places/ there is a move 
to unite the local branch of the Commissariat 
with the branch of the Commissariat of Public 
Health. All these moves are unconstitutional and 
against the best interests of public education. In 
case the local organizations are very hard pressed 
for money the Commissariat -of Public Educa- 
tion will reduce the personnel of the teaching 
force to a minimum, but the organization itself 
must not be touched. The College of the Com- 
missariat of Public Education has appealed to 
the local organs to make an energetic effort to 
set aside in their budget funds sufficient for 
school needs, and to bring the matter to the 
attention to the highest local authorities and to 
the press. 


170,000,000,000 RusLes 1n ArreaRSt 


In our gubernia (Ivanovo-Vosnesensk), as 
everywhere else, the schools are going through a 
crisis. In order to keep up the schools as they 





*Pravda, Aug. 10. 
+Editorial in Izvestia, Aug. 5. 
tPravda, Aug. 13. 
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are now, we need for the use of the personnel 
120 billions and an equal amount for other ex- 
penses monthly, but we have actually received 
from ten to twenty billions a month. Our edu- 
cational department owes the teachers 170 billions. 


The picture derived from the utterances 


of Lenin, the admissions of Lunacharsky, 


and the revelations of the Soviet press, 
speaks for itself. It shows the whole edu- 
cational system of Russia in a state of 
utter disintegration and collapse. The 
leaders of the Soviet régime realize *the 
seriousness of the situation. What will they 
do to remedy it? 


OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE BREAKDOWN 
OF RUSSIA’S SCHOOL SYSTEM 


For the first time since fhe establishment of the Soviet Government in 
Russia, the People’s Commissar.of Education, Anatoli V. Lunacharsky, 
read a report on the state of education in Soviet Russia at the Tenth 
Congress of Soviets, during “the session of Dec. 24,°1922. The full text 


of this report was published in the 


salient passages are given herewith: 


S long as the schools are destitute, as long 
A as the schools are hungry, it is idle to 
speculate as to whether our theoretical 
attitude toward the schools is correct or not. 
It would be ridiculous at the present time to 
dwell on the question of whether the unified 
practical school system (“yedinaia trudovaia 
shkola”) or the other, less important but still 
very valuable, ideas which we applied in the 
beginning of our revolution to the school system 
have been justified or not. There is no use in 
talking about that. Thus far there has been a 
ceaseless struggle for the very existence of our 
schools. 

According to data of the Central Statistical 
Bureau, up to 1921 we had 82,397 public schools, 
with 6,860,000 pupils. In 1911 there were 63,000 
schools and 4,000,000 pupils. To illustrate the 
rate of progress made under the old régime, I 
will cite the following figures: From 1894 to 
1911 the scheol system was expanding at the 
rate of 1,600 new schools annually, and after our 
revolution at the rate of 1,916 schools and 282,000 
pupils annually. Far more significant are the 
following data showing the proportion of school 
attendance to the general mass of children. No 
less than 75 per cent. of children between the 
ages of 8 and 11 in Russia found room in 
Russian schools in 1920-21. During the revolu- 
tion the number of schools and of newly enrolled 
school children kept growing far more rapidly 
than at any period of Russian history. * * * 
increase of schools was caused 

the intense enthusiasm of the 


This great 

primarily by 

population. 
While all these schools were being established, 


even at the rate of 1,600 a year, no one thought 


Moscow Izvestiya of Dec. 26. The 


~ 


“of asking where the means for their support 


would be derived from, how they were going to 
exist. The chief source of support was our~ 
central Government budget. There is no other 
State in the world, as you know, which main- 
tains its entire school system at the expense of 
the Central State Treasury. Yet we were com- 
pelled to do this at a time when our only rev- 
enues consisted of grain levies and paper 
currency emission. The figures giving the 
number of needed new schools were adopted at 
that time with little dispute, but these under- 
takings were never carried into effect, not 
through any ill will on our own part, but for 
lack of necessary funds. Meanwhile the 
teachers of those schools, as well as the pro- 
vincial and county departments of education, 
were hoping and expecting that what had been 
promised would be fulfilled. So they waited 
and suffered. Immediate needs were met some- 
how from various local resources, mostly of a 
purely material character. This state of affairs 
continued, while on every side arose lamentations 
and complaints over the backward condition of 
sur schools. 

When we commenced to use the budget sys- 
tem, attention was also directed, among other 
items of our State budget, to that of the People’s 
Commissariat of Education. It was decided that 
it should in every possible way be reduced, be- 
cause, as it then stood, it was beyond the means 
the State was able to afford. Such a reduction, 
in the opinion of the Government, was to be 
effected, not by reducing the extent of public 
instruction, but by transferring the chief burden 
to the local authorities. All schools, kinder- 
gartens and children’s homes were taken off the 
hands of the central Government’s financing 
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organs and handed over to the care of the local 
authorities, together with the teaching personnel, 
leaving on the hands of the People’s Commissa- 
riat of Education about 90,000 teachers, i. e., 
about 50 per cent. of the then already greatly 
reduced school system. As a temporary measure, 
the People’s Commissariat of Finance contem- 
plated gradually reducing the appropriation of 
funds for the local authorities for the needs of 
schools, kindergartens and children’s homes. 


Crisis Duet To Drastic REDUCTION 


What was the result of this transfer, whose 
effects became manifest in 1922, leading to what 
we know as the collapse, or crisis, of the school 
system? The result was that the local authori- 
ties began to reduce the number of schools and 
children’s homes, in some instances directly pre- 
scribing just how much there was to be reduced, 
and in some cases acquiescing in the flight of 
the teachers and in having padlocks put on the 
school gates. Owing to this feverish, panicky re- 
duction, by April, 1922, we had left only 68,000 
schools with 5,300,000 pupils. In October of last 
year (1921) we had but 55,600 schools with 4,- 
750,000 pupils. The decrease in the number of 
pupils proceeded somewhat more slowly, but on 
the whole, as you see, the decline in the number 
of schools as well as pupils has not stopped at 
these figures, but continues at such a rate that, 
taking into account the variations for different 
provinces, we may state that the shrinkage 
amounts to from 40 to 60 per cent. and even 
higher. As regards the number of schools, we 
have now reached a level that is even consider- 
ably lower than that of 1914. As for the number 
of pupils, we still seem to stand a little above 
the level of 1914. Here, then, you have that 
catastrophic decline that has met with no barrier 
thus far. 

Turning now to the figures of school attend- 
ance in relation to the total of the child popu- 
lation of corresponding age, we observe the fol- 
lowing situation: While we had in 1920, as 
already stated here, 75 per cent. of all children 
‘under eleven years of age at school, there were 
only 44 per cent. there in April, 1922, and this 
figure has now still further shrunk until it is 
today only a little over 38 per cent. It appears, 
therefore, that we have fallen very far behind our 
ideal of assuring to every Russian child a place 
at school. If we should today attempt to bring 
our school system to such a state as to enable 
even only one-half of our children to learn read- 
ing and writing, we would require 75,000 schools, 
with room for 6,000,000 pupils; in other words, 
we should have to open at once not less than 
20,000 new schools. 

Here you have a perfectly objective descrip- 
tion of what has happened lately and which, of 
course, is not the result of anybody’s mistakes 


or of some social earthquake, but is simply due 
to the fact that we were compelled to cut our 
coat according to our cloth * * * We, of 
the People’s Commissariat of Education, are by 
no means convinced that the state of the coun- 
try’s resources really demands such panicky re- 
ductions. On the contrary, we feel certain that 
we have gone further than was necessary in our 
retrenchment, and we can see already that we 
have gone a little too far. The local authorities, 
beholding such a state of affairs, have com- 
menced to pay more attention to the schools, 
and to the cause of public instruction in gen- 
eral, and there are already some results, even 
though modest ones, showing that an effort is 
undoubtedly being made in this respect. 


THe Fate or Russ1ia’s CHILDREN 


I wish, however, to call your attention to the 
fact that the kindergarten situation is still worse 
than the one just depicted. We reckoned the 
maximum number of children who were at one 
time actually attending our kindergartens at 207,- 
000. But in April, 1922, there were only 86,000 
such children left, and even this figure has since 
been reduced by more than 50 per cent. In other 
words, everything that we had created, every- 
thing that foreign educators had often noted with 
genuine delight, everything that we felt proud 
of in this particular domain, has been wiped 
out. The last congress of provincial departments 
of education resolved to attempt to keep open 
at least two kindergartens in each province. We 
thus witness at present the most complete col- 
lapse of this whole system. * * * 


Another branch of the Social Training Depart- 
ment has charge of the children’s homes. We 
had in these homes more than 600,000 children, 
but that is not sufficient, for if we were to as- 
semble all the children who stand in need of a 
roof over their heads and food to eat, there 


would be a great many more than that. We are, 
however, unable to maintain even these 600,000 
children. The Government has allotted funds 
for the maintenance of 320,000 children, while the 
other 280,000 are supposed to be fed from local 
resources. But we have to admit that even the 
Government appropriation was extremely insufli- 
cient. We received constant complaints from 
the various provinces that the allowances were 
either entirely withheld or else handed out in 
such a manner as to make them useless. The 
death rate in these children’s homes was extraordi- 
narily high. Any attempt to increase the ex- 
pense of such homes at the cost of the local 
budgets seemed most unacceptable to us, for we 
hold that these children are the orphans of the 
State, and have to be provided for in some way 
by the State. At the present time we are some- 
what unloading these children’s homes, turning 
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the inmates over to their families, wherever there 
are any left. But if you will consider what an 
ocean of homeless children we have, you will 
see that we cannot figure largely on that. At a 
conference we held with the members of the con- 
gress the suggestion was accepted that the cen- 
tral treasury undertake entirely to maintain 
these children. 


TERRIBLE CONDITION OF TEACHERS 


Let us now consider another phase of our 
school situation—the martyrdom of our teachers. 
Comrades! I might for a long time torture you 
with the staggering facts we have here and 
which seem more like fiction than reality. We 
have among our teaching personnel horrible 
cases of destitution, premature death, widespread 
sickness, suicide, prostitution and other things. 
The picture presented by the living conditions 
of our teachers at the present period is 
appalling. No one should be surprised that 
these teachers have been fleeing from us in every 
possible direction. Nor should one wonder that 
we have found it impossible to recruit new 
teaching staffs among elements that would be 
half way valuable to us. There is no cause for 
wonder in these things, and I shall not cite 
such examples here, for they have already been 
made public in the press, and, moreover, they 
can give us nothing except a painful impression, 
for, after all, you are going to do all that may 
possibly be done for the teachers. 


But, comrades, we cannot refrain from dwelling 
on those figures which show plainly the injus- 
tice that is being committed. Not only do we 
lack the means for maintaining our schools 
properly, but there is also a crying injustice 
being committed. Here we have the average 
figures on the salaries of different kinds of 
workers, showing the colossal wrong that is done 
to the teaching profession. The average of the 
educational qualifications among the members 
of the Union of Educational Workers is, without 
exception, considerably above that of any of the 
other classes. But how about salaries? The 
ratio of the actual earnings of the different kinds 
of workers to the so-called minimum of sub- 
sistence is shown by the following table of 
percentages: 


Woodworkers ......81 
Building trades.....76 
Paper trades 68 
Sugar industry.....66 
Communal service 
workers 55 


Chemists 

Metal workers 

Medical personnel.. .33 
Post and telegraph. 24 
School workers.....12 


Twelve per cent. of minimum subsistence repre- 
sents the pay of the teachers. This cannot be 
tolerated. There is some incongruity here, an 
enormity which hits the unfortunate schoolmaster 
with crushing bitterness. If we cannot get any 
additional means, what can we recommend in the 
way of measures for saving this school system and 


stopping its further disintegration, so as perhaps 
to manage in the near future to entrench our- 
selves at the present front and perhaps advance 
a little further? We believe that, apart from 
the increase in the local budgets and local re- 
sources, we have no right to say that it is im- 
possible to expect in the future increased appro- 
priations for the People’s Commissariat of 


* Education in the budget of the Central Govern- 


ment. 


EpuCATIONAL BupceT UTTERLY INADEQUATE 


Let me cite here a few figures tending to 
show the proportion of the appropriations for the 
People’s Commissariat of Education in the gen- 
eral State budget. The following figures show the 
percentage of appropriations for education in the 
State budget from year to year: 


Im 1912... ccoccesce 5.7 
WOES 2. ccccccccs 6.1 
W9TE .ccccccccce 6.6 
TORS .cccccccces 6.5 
BORG ccs deve ne 7.5 


*Under Kerensky’s Provisional Government. 


Thus, in 1920 we had the highest proportion 
ever allotted to education in the national budget. 
Then in 1921, 8 per cent.; in 1922, 4.2 per cent. * 
(This was due to the transfer of schools to local 
authorities.) Prior to the war the expenditure 
for public education amounted to 238,000,000 
gold rubles by the State and 76,000,000 by local 
Governments (this expenditure does not take into 
consideration private schools). During 1922 the 
total all-round expenditure for education in Rus- 
sia amounted to only 36,000,000 gold rubles 
(about $18,000,000). This makes it clearly ap- 
parent that we have no business talking about 
the efficiency of our system of school organiza- 
tion, whether the teaching personnel is good or 
poor—in other words, about anything pertaining 
to internal organization of our school system— 
in view of the fact that we receive only one- 
tenth of the meagre allowance which was af- 
forded to it before the war,~and remembering 
that Russia was never very far advanced in the 
matter of education at that. The result is that 
our school system, as you are aware, is in a very 
abnormal state. 


CompuLtsory GRANTS AND TUITION FEES 


{Among the measures recommended by M. 
Lunacharsky to avert the further decadence of 
the public schools was the compulsory inclusion 
of appropriations for education within a certain 
percentage of all communal budgets, and second- 
ly, introducing, or rather legalizing, tuition fees 
“as a temporary retreat from our fundamental 
position about freedom and equality of educa- 
tion.” He continued as follows:] 


The principal vital argument in favor of tuition 
fees is the fact that the authorities of thirty-one 
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provinces (out of thirty-seven) have already in- 
troduced this measure in practice—in a very 
motley fashion, from nominal fees to extremely 
high ones, and with a most diversified percentage 
of pupils-placed on the free list—from 20 to 70 
per cent. of total attendance. It was the recogni- 
tion of this fact which compelled the Commis- 


sariat of Education to face the situation, notwith- . 


standing the undesirability of this condition. This 
recognition is demanded by life itself and cannot 
be escaped, for in those provinces where a charge 
for tuition was not officially introduced it is 
practiced unofficially. The provincial authorities 
imposed charges without securing the sanction of 
the Commissariat, and the latter cannot be con- 
demned for condoning this at a time when both 
teachers and pupils are starving to death and 
when there are sufficient well-to-do people or 
well-paid Soviet employes who could support 
schools. We believe that tuition fees could be 
introduced into rational and acceptable channels, 
£0 28 to relieve the peasants, who have to assist 


us in other ways, all workmen and employes paid 
at a rate below the thirteenth category, and a 
series of other elements—Red Army, invalids, and 
so forth—and so to regulate the fees imposed on 
employes that they would represent a certain 
fixed proportion of earning capacity, irrespective 
of the number of children of school age in the 
employe’s family, while collecting the full quota ~ 
from business people. 

Since, side by side with admission of tuition 
charges, there arises the question about private 
schools—since schooling is to be paid for, why 
not admit private schools which ceased to exist 
in view of complete prohibition of tuition charges? 
We answer such questions candidly as they come 
up; we have already admitted private art schools, 
under our supervision, of course, and schools of 
narrow specialization—accountancy, shorthand, 
and so forth—but no private schools of -general 
education will be admitted by us. All Russian 
schools must remain in the hands of the State.* 


*Italics in the Russian text.—Eb. 


WHY GREEKS AND TURKS OPPOSE 
BEING “EXCHANGED” 


By Winturop D. LANE 
Former Publicity Officer of the American Red Cross in Greece 


The peoples themselves unwilling to leave the countries where they 
have always lived—Social, economic and political disadvantages 


HREE thousand years ago tiny, dar- 
TT ing ships pushed out from the Pelo- 

ponnesus, the southern part of the 
Greek peninsula, crossed the Aegean Sea 
, and landed on the shores of Asia Minor. 
From them debarked thousands of adven- 
turous spirits, who, seizing the central sec- 
tion of the 750 miles of coast line of that 
country, founded city after city. Slowly 
the adventurous spirits pushed further and 
further into the interior; thus did the 
Jonians settle Ionia. 


From that day to this Greeks have 
shared the western part of what we now 
cal] Anatolia with Persians, Turks and 
whoever happened to be there: in 1920 the, 
actual political control of a section of the 
country was restored to them by the 


Treaty of Sévres, signed by the Allies and 
Turkey after the European war. Today 
all the Greeks living in this region have 
either been driven out or are to be forced 
to leave. 


That is the historically dramatic aspect 
of the “exchange of populations” ar- 
ranged between Greece and Turkey by the 
Lausanne conference. It is only part of 
the story; others besides the Greeks of 
Western Anatolia are to be compelled to 
abandon age-old homes. The political and 
social implications of this huge trading of 
peoples are enormous. 

Just what the plan for exchanging popu- 
lations involves will be made clearer by 
a brief glance at the movement of peoples 
that has already taken place. All the 
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DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


The Norwegian scientist and ex- 

plorer, who in his later career has 

become prominent in international 

affairs and who originated the idea 

of exchanging the Greek and Turk- 
ish minorities 


world recalls the burning and evacuation 
of the City of Smyrna last September. 
That was an incident in the defeat in- 
flicted by the Turks under Mustapha 
Kemal on the Greek Army, struggling to 
retain and extend its newly won possession 
in Asia Minor. Caused by this rout, five 
distinct waves of hurried emigration by 
Christian peoples—Greeks and Armenians 
—took place from Turkish territory. 


First came the flight from Smyrna and 
the surrounding territory; the people of 
this enclave literally rushed into the sea 
to escape the retreating Greek Army and 
the advancing Turks. Next fled those peo- 
ples who lived in the path of the Turkish 
Army when, turning victoriously north- 


ward, it marched toward Constantinople. 
Following the armistice between Greeks 
and Turks signed shortly afterward at Mu- 
dania, nearly all the Greeks of East 
Thrace, restored to Turkey by the Mu- 
dania agreement, trekked into Western 
Thrace and Macedonia or took ship for 
the Greek mainland and islands. The 
fourth flight was of those Greek inhabi- 
tants of Constantinople and its environs 
who, more in fear than from actual neces- 
sity, hurriedly packed up and left; this 
was but a small part of the total Greek 
population of that area. The fifth wave 
consisted of Greeks and Armenians living 
in the interior of Anatolia and of those 
who had not been in the path of Kemal’s 
army earlier. This last migration is still 
going on; thousands of wretched people 
are today gathered at ports on the Black 
Sea and on the southern coast of Asia 
Minor, praying for boats to come and take 
them off. 

From these various movements, overlap- 
ping each other in time, Greece has re- 
ceived the 800,000 or 900,000 refugees 
of whom the world has heard so much. 
So far as Greece is concerned, therefore, 
the movement of her peoples is largely 
an accomplished fact. . Let us now see 
what the exchange of populations arranged 
at Lausanne comtemplates. 


ESSENCE OF THE EXCHANGE PLAN 


In essence this plan, as worked out by 
a subcommittee of the conference, is that 
all the Greeks of Turkey except those 
in the “Constantinople area” shall be 
“compulsorily exchanged ” for all Turks 
in Greece, except those in West Thrace. 
The reasons for these exceptions will be 


noted in a moment. The plan provides 
that as soon as peace is signed all Greek 
males now held by the Turks in Anatolia— 
many men of military and working age 
were not allowed to escape last Fall— 
shall be restored to Greece, and all other 
Greeks shall be forced to emigrate. At 
the same time all Turks in Greece shall 
be forced to go to Turkey. This inter- 
change is to begin, if possible, on May 1. 

The number of Turks who will thus be 
compelled to move is estimated at 300,- 
000; census figures in this part of the 
world are seldom exact. These live for 
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the most part in Macedonia and Epirus. 
Macedonia is that much-fought-over piece 
of territory lying north of Old Greece; 
it was a Turkish possession from the fif- 
teenth century to 1913, when, at the end 
of the second Balkan war, it was divided 
between Greece and Serbia. Turks have 
lived here for centuries; in Saloniki, its 
chief city, they have their own “ quarter,” 
carry on a large business and have con- 
verted many old Christian churches into 
mosques, whose minarets rise high above 
the city. Epirus is a strip of land on 
the west, or Adriatic, coast of Greece, 
where mountain bandits used to range. It 
also was acquired by Greece from Turkey 
at the end of the Balkan wars. Here 
Turks have lived long in undisturbed pos- 
session. Other places from which Turks 
will have to be moved are the Island of 
Mitylene, where there are some 15,000; 
the Dodecanese Islands and a few places 
holding scattered groups. To discover and 
remove all the Turks in Greece may not 
prove an easy task. 

The best estimate of the number of 
Greeks in Anatolia before the recent 
hegira was about 950,000. Of these, prob- 
ably 700,000 have left; that leaves 250,000 
to be “exchanged.” The other district 
from which Greeks will have to be moved 
ic that part of the environs of Constanti- 
nople not lying within the “ Constantino- 
ple area.” As defined in the Lausanne 
plan, this area includes the city proper, 
Pera, Stamboul as far as San Stefano, both 
shores of the Bosporus, the Prinkipo Is- 
lands and the stretch of Asiatic coast as 
far as Muradjik; here some 300,000 
Greeks will be allowed to remain. Among 
the places not included in the area are 
Maltepe, Hertaheri and Pandichi; from 
these the Greeks must move. 

Although the removal of the Greeks may 
seem to be largely an accomplished fact, it 
is only the physical removal. Great hordes 
of Greek emigrants lie, like undigested 
lumps, in Athens, the Piraeus, Saloniki, 
Volo, in every city and on all the is- 
lands. The settlement and absorption of 
these people into the life of Greece is an 
enormous task. 

For the transport of the hundreds of 
thousands still to be moved, Greece is to 
provide the ships; she is a maritime na- 
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tion. But the “exchange” does not end 
with the peoples; property is to be “ ex- 
changed” also. All real estate and other 
property of Greeks in Turkey, both those 
who have left and those who are still there, 
is to be evaluated. Similarly, the property 
of Turks in Greece is to be evaluated. The 
Greek Government is then to pay to its 
own emigrants, from property left behind 
by Mussulmans, the value of what they 
left behind in Turkey; similarly, the Turk- 
ish Government is to pay out, from the 
property of Greeks, the value of what the 
Turks left behind in Greece. The evalua- 
tion is to be carried out by a mixed com- 
mission of both countries, presided over 
by a neutral appointed by the League of 
Nations. To the value of the property is 
to be added a figure for income from the 
moment when the owner was deprived of 
possession; this will be advantageous to 
the Greeks, many of whom have been with- 
out their property for months. 


GREEK PROPERTY IN TURKEY 


Any difference between the values of 
these two sets of property is to be paid 
by one Government to the other, by special 
arrangement to be later defined. The 
Greeks own vastly more in Turkey than 
do the Turks in Greece. The Armenians 
in Turkey, though Christians, seem not to 
be included in this arrangement. The fu- 
ture of that harried people, only 120,000 
of whom now remain in Anatolia, as well 
as the question of an Armenian National 
Home, is to be left for later discussion 
between the Turks and the League of Na- 
tions. This is perhaps to shelve the sub- 
ject—and the Armenians. 

A few words on the history of the Lau- 
sanne arrangement will illuminate some 
of its features. Last October Dr. Nansen, 
representing the League of Nations, was 
asked by the High Commissioners of the 
Allies to arrange a convention, if possible, 
between Greece and Turkey on the ques- 
tion of refugees, then in the first stage of 
its baffling perplexity. He approached 
leaders of both countries, sounded them 
out on an exchange of populations and 
found the Greeks willing to consider a 
plan for facilitating the voluntary inter- 
migration of peoples, while the Turks 
stood out for an absolutely obligatory ex- 
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change. Dr. Nansen went before the 
Lausanne conference and advocated a plan 
of voluntary interchange. From the first 
Ismet Pasha and the Turks stuck to their 
insistence upon a compulsory arrangement. 
The Greeks tried desperately to secure the 
return of their Asia Minor refugees to that 
country, not only because the refugees 
were apparently doomed to long misery in 
Greece. but also because Greece had 
troubles enough without trying to resettle 
three-quarters of a million souls. 


The Turks, however, remained obdurate. 
Early in the discussions the Turkish desire 
to except West Thrace from the plan be- 
came evident. The reason for this can 
easily be seen. West Thrace, like East 
‘thrace. of which it is a continuation, was 
until 1912 Turkish territory; a large num- 
ber of Turks live there, and no doubt the 
Angora Government hopes to get it back 
some day. Indeed, Turkey insisted at the 
Lausanne conference that a plebiscite be 
taken in West Thrace to determine who 
should possess it. If all the Turks were 
removed from the territory, the chance of 
her ever again controlling it peaceably 
would, of course, be greatly diminished. 
The conference agreed to except the Turks 
of West Thrace from the exchange of pop 
ulations plan, and this gave it a lever for 
also excepting the Greeks of Constanti- 
nople, who form an important part of the 
population of one of the chief cities of the 
world, and whose expulsion would have re- 
moved a vital element in the grip which 
Europe desires to maintain on this strate- 
gic centre. The Turks also desired the re- 
inoval of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of 
the Greek Orthodox Church from Constan- 
tinople, but this brought such a storm of 
protest from all over the world—the re- 
moval of the Patriarchate, it was con- 
tended, would be like the expulsion of the 
Pope from Rome—that the conference 
forced the Turks to yield on that point, al- 
though the Patriarch retains only his spir- 
itual powers. 

What of the migrating people them- 
selves? How do they regard this vast 
coercive ejection of their numbers from 
one locality and compulsory settlement in 
another ? Like common people every- 
where. they care little for the political 
concerns of their Governments. They 
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prefer to stay where they have always 
lived. As I write, the Greek emigrants from 
Asia Minor, lying miserable in camps and 
barracks, are holding mass meetings of 
protest against being compelled to stay on 
Helenic soil! The other day tens of thou- 
sands of these emigrants, joined by Ar- 
menians and anti-Kemalist Turks, surged 
through the streets of Athens carrying 
black banners of mourning at the Lau- 
sanne decision that they must never return 
to their homes. They did not stop until 
they had visited in turn the legations of 
the United States, Great Britain. France, 
Italy and even Japan, and had left resolu- 
tions condemning the policy of “ bartering 
and swapping us like goods.” They de- 
clared that they wanted to go back ‘to 
their “ businesses and property” in Asia 
Minor. An American relief worker asked 
a group of Greek refugees whether they 
desired to remain in Greece, and the reply 
of one was typical: “ We would swim back 
to Anatolia tomorrow if the Turks would 
permit us.” Meanwhile, the Turkish peas- 
ants and business men of Macedonia. oc- 
cupying their ancestral homeland, have 
given vent to equally vigorous feelings. 


THE Tracic ASPECT 


There are perhaps three points of view 
from which to regard this huge inter- 
change of peoples. One is the humane. No 
matter how carefully so large an uprooting 
is supervised, no matter how conscienti- 
ously property is “exchanged ”—and 
there is, of course, great likelihood that 
these things will be done badly—there re- 
mains the ordeal of starting life in a new 
and strange place. This is sure to have its 
discomforts for many, its tragedies for not 
a few; the majority of these people are 
neither well educated nor _ versatile. 
Friends will be lost, new acquaintance- 
ships will have to be formed. Old occu- 
pations will have to be abandoned and 
new ones taken up. The carpet weavers 
of Smyrna, the fig growers of Aidin, the 
peasants from the interior of Anatolia and 
the small business men from the neigh- 
horhood of Constantinople cannot all find 
work in Greece of the kind to which they 
are accustomed. 


Another angle from which to regard 
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the movement is the social. What will 
it mean to the business and commercial 
life of Asia Minor, for example, to have 
most of its merchants, skilled mechanics, 
engineers, professional men, architects and 
similar classes suddenly and permanently 
taken away? Greeks and Armenians have 
filled by far the greater number of these 
positions. They have been the commercial 
life-blood of many Turkish towns and 
villages. The Turk remains today largely 
a peasant and a soldier; this is less true 
than it was a few years ago, but it is still 
in the main true. (In this sense the ex- 
change is likely to be far more serious 
for Turkey than for Greece; the Turks 
play no such important part in the life 
of Greece as do the Greeks in the life of 
Turkey.) What this may mean has al- 
ready, indeed, been evidenced. A few 
weeks ago Turks in Smyrna, deprived of 
their business classes by the flight of 
Greeks and Armenians, petitioned the 
Turkish Governors of the place for the 
return of these fellow-citizens! I do not 
mean to imply that Turkey cannot get 
along without her former Greek residents, 
but there will be a social and business dis- 
location of a serious kind. 


There remains the political aspect. 
Turkey wants this exchange of popula- 
tions; Greece does not. To Greece it means 
the loss of influence in places where from 
time immemorial she has had _ business 
and people. To the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of Turkey it means purging her ter- 
iitory of troublesome “ minorities,” alien 
in blood and religion. This is perhaps a 
consequence of the growing Westerniza- 
tion of that country. From Western Eu- 
rope she has caught the idea of a homo- 


, 


geneous nation, a nation of people speak- 
ing one language, having one faith, and 
drawn largely from one blood. This is a 
Western conception and a Western fact. 
Lastern and Near Eastern peoples have not 
hnown it; here countries are characteristi- 
cally made up of many groups, living side 
by side within the political and geographi- 
cal limits of a single Government. Turkey 
is, therefore, taking a leaf out of Western 
political conceptions—taking it, to be sure, 
by drastic means. 

Nevertheless, if this exchange of peoples 
removes one of the constant causes of 
quarrels in this part of the world, a long 
step will have been taken toward making 
peace more secure in the Near East. Na- 
tions not directly involved have often been 
drawn into the tangle of Balkan and Near 
East politics by this very question of the 
treatment of minorities. Between Greece 
and Turkey it has been a constant source 
of bad feeling and bloodshed. Massacres 
have been caused in its name and wars 
have been fought. Greece’s recent imperial 
ambitions in Asia Minor would have been 
unthinkable, of course, except for the 
presence there of large numbers of her 
own people. Against this consideration 
must be urged the hostility of the people 
themselves to this arrangement of their af- 
fairs. Will they nurse resentment against 
their compulsory expulsion, will their eyes 
strain toward home, and will they not long 
to go back? To foresee with certainty the 
effect of so ambitious a program requires 
a long vision into the future. If the 
causes of strife should be permanently re- 
raoved, many of the human and social dif- 
ficulties that it will entail will have been 
well endured. 


















































THREE SOUTH AMERICAN 





DESPOTS 


By Gvui_LerMo PErRez* 


Lhe iron rule of President Gomez of Venezue a, President 
Leguia of Peru and President Saavedra of Bolivia—Venezuela 


crushed by Gomez—Leguia’s island prisons 





Saavedra’s private 


army—Peruvian and Bolivian dictators in a sinister alliance 


TATISTICS of the United States on 
immigration should cover a separate 
grouping for a new class of foreign- 

ers growing larger every day, viz., politi- 
cal deportees. Now residing in various 
cities of the Union are several hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of men expelled from 
their respective countries by political 
storms and received by the United States 
with marked hospitality. 

Russia, Greece and Ireland are repre- 
sented among these forced immigrants by 
persons of illustrious and even royal 
lineage. The great majority of those liv- 
ing in exile in the United States for politi- 
cal reasons, however, come from Latin 
America. The number of South Amer- 
icans has greatly increased. This is due 
to the fact that in the last few years there 
has been in the countries of the South 
American Continent an alarming develop- 
ment of dictatorships and tyrannies, whose 
reckless actions endanger the principles of 
democracy. The sturdy growth of those 
principles in countries like Uruguay and 
Chile, despite a rather weak and halting 
application in the other countries of South 
America, gave promise of a splendid gen- 
eral efflorescence. This promise, how- 
ever. was based on certain conditions: that 
the passions of the political leaders should 
be checked by law, that exaggerations and 
errors of criticism should be corrected by 





*For obvious reasons, the author of this article 
writes under a pseudonym. He is a well-known, 
experienced and respected Latin-American 
statesman and diplomat of high standing 
throughout South America, the United States 
and Europe.—Ep!Tor CURRENT HISToRY MAGAZINE. 


discussion and by the influence of public 
opinion, and that the power of reason and 
the consideration of public welfare, rather 
than the crushing argument of force and 
personal interest in applying it, should 
prevail. 

There is certainly good reason why the 
public opinion of the United States should 
be informed as frequently as possible of 
the state of affairs in South America, not 
only because of the general aspiration of 
the American people for the progress of 
democracy in this part of the world, but 
also because bankers and business men of 
the United States, apparently with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State, are giv- 
ing illicit support to some of these South 
American rulers, set up by an appeal to 
force and maintained in power against the 
will of the people. American gold placed 
in the hands of the dictators and tyrants 
of South America is the most fatally effi- 
cient means that the United States can 
place in the hands of irresponsible and 
criminal men to stifle every impulse of 
democratic sentiment and to destroy, or 
at least to check, the growth of constitu- 
tional progress. 

Hitherto international banking interests 
have very legitimately sought to capitalize 
the great natural resources of South Amer- 
ica and the human labor employed in their 
development. Some American bankers, 
however, have resolved to devote them- 
selves to capitalizing the dishonor of some 
unpopular Governments of South Amer- 
ica. and this policy, of which the Wash- 
ington Government seems to have no 
knowledge. will undoubtedly lead to the 
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sowing of distrust and the awakening of 
resistance to the economic expansion of 
the United States in South America. 
ples who have been oppressed and en- 
slaved through the help of Wall Street are 
bound to feel their sympathies for the 
United States profoundly impaired, and 
much time will be required to appease 
these feelings. 


PRESIDENT GOMEZ OF VENEZUELA 


The American public has been to some 
extent informed regarding the political 
conditions in Venezuela. President Gomez 
is a pure-blooded Indian. The only effect 
of education in his case has been moral 
perversion. He is master of all life and 
all fortune in Venezuela and maintains 
his despotic power by using methods 
wholly contrary to morality and to the 
sentiments of humanity. Venezuelan 
prisons are filled with citizens of all con- 
ditions and classes expiating the crime of 
thinking that their right of criticism and 
freedom should not be controlled by an in- 
human tyrant. The evil ingenuity of 
Gomez’s Sheriffs daily invents new and re- 
fined forms of torture to apply to these 
victims. When by chance Gomez wishes 
to spare some of his political adversaries 
the inquisitorial tortures of the Vene- 
zuelan prisons, he forces them to go into 
exile. Thus countless numbers of Vene- 
zuelan citizens, too numerous to be-con- 
tained within the walls of the public 
prisons, live in the Antilles or in New 
York. 

In this last city, as the acme of irony, 
Gomez, the dictator, has had erected in 
the midst of Central Park the statue of 
Bolivar, the hero and patriot most ven- 
erated by the South Americans, because he 
devoted a whole life of sacrifice and 
weariless activity to obtain for the coun- 
tries of the South American Continent the 
liberty which even today, 100 years after 
Bolivar’s epic deeds, is hardly more than 
a name, whose democratic connotation has 
been reduced to nothing by small tyrants 
without ideals and without shame. 


Gomez has not only completely usurped 
sovereign power in his country, but, throw- 
ing off all moral restraint, has had his 
son and his brother elected Vice Presi- 


Peo- | 


dents of the republic. Thus a whole Go- 
mez caste, despite the progress of 
ideas and the development of moral senti- 
ments, outrages the will of a martyred 
people, striving to build up the framework 
of a hereditary Government which, taking 
into consideration the progress of time, is 
certainly inferior to the Government of the 
untamed tribes of the Orinoco when the 
first discoverers landed on those shores. 


For fifteen years this un-American ruler 
Gomez has brought misfortune to his peo- 
ple, building up a record of dishonor with 
a zeal and energy which, had they been 
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AGUSTO B. LEGUIA 
President of Peru since July 4, 


| 1919, when he assumed the position 
by means of a coup d’état. His 


action was afterward confirmed 

and legalized by the Peruvian Con- 

gress, and he took the oath for the 
term expiring in 1924 





employed on any noble task, would have 
produced most valuable results. Gomez 
has been considered throughout South 
America as the unique and unequaled 
type of despotic ruler in South America. 
His pernicious example has, unfortunately, 
been extended to countries which, after 
living through violent political convul- 
sions, had entered on a constructive period 
of peace and progress. The unhappy posi- 
tion of Venezuela today is also that of 
Peru and Bolivia. The unscrupulous soul 
of Gomez is incarnated in men of the same 
ethical standards—Leguia and Saavedra. 


THE Rute or LEGUIA , 


Leguia is the name of the Peruvian dic- 
tator. He is a man whose almost purely 
Spanish descent and whose European cul- 
ture had given ground for hopes that he 
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would display solid democratic virtues. 
His political antecedents pointed toward 
his entering upon a very different course. 
Former President of Peru, the victim of 
revolutionary leaders who seized the su- 
preme power and imposed on him a long 
exile, he was finally once more proclaimed 
a candidate for the Presidency of the re- 
public and won the election by a large 
majority, thus gaining a clean title and 
the right to govern his country with the 
support of the bulk of his fellow-citizens. 

Deep down in his heart, however, he 
concealed tendencies wholly in conflict 
with every democratic ideal, and these ten- 
dencies impelled him to reject the clean 
and honorable title given him by popular 
election and to seize power by means of 
a revolution only a few days before the 
term of his predecessor expired. The ma- 
jority of his friends, alarmed by these evil 
manifestations, at once turned against him, 
giving him a striking but sterile lesson 
in principles. Vexed by his isolation and 
fearing public opinion, which was rapidly 
turning against him, he resolved to heed 
henceforth only his evil instincts, and by 
continuous and audacious strokes gained 
speedily the reputation of being one of the 
most unscrupulous dictators of South 
America. 

Unchecked he pursues his arbitrary po- 
litical course. -He usurps the sovereign 
power rightfully belonging to his fellow- 
citizens, replaces their will by his, removes 
from Parliament all those representatives 
who resist his caprices and continues to 
govern surrounded by political figure- 
heads devoid of all moral worth and 
prestige, who carry out his orders either 
under the influence of fear or personal in- 


‘terest. Supported by these elements, with- 


out consulting in any way the will, aspira- 
lions or welfare of the Peruvian people, he 
disposes personally of the greatest prob- 
ems of his country. He begins the solu- 
tion of the international question of the 
Pacific by openly opposing the aspira- 
tions of almost the whole Peruvian people. 
He elaborates fantastic financial plans 
which will mortgage all Peru’s economic 
life for centuries to come. Finally, as time 
flies despite him and prevents him from 
consummating his plans, he arbitrarily ex- 
tends his term of office for five years 
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more, contrary to the explicit provision of 
the Constitution which he himself approved 
at the beginning of his rule. 

No dictator in South America is more 
zealous in exiling his political adversaries 
to different parts of the world. His psy- 
chology, which is like that of a cacique 
(Indian ruler), makes him seek out the 
company of resigned, submissive men who 
abdicate every right of independent 
thought. As for his political adversaries, 
it suffices to say that he is satisfied only 
when a distance of some thousands of 
miles intervenes between himself and all 
thoughtful and honorable Peruvians. 

The outlying islands have a special at- 
traction for this exalted ruler. The stormy 
waters surrounding the islands seem to him 
the best barrier against thought waves 
from the brains of these persecuted citi- 
zens bearing ideas of liberty which may 
affect the situation of forced resignation 
and degrading humiliation on which his 
sinister dictatorship is erected. 

Ready to hand, in the Harbor of Callao, 
near Lima, the capital, the Island of San 
Lorenzo furnishes the dictator a basis for 
his varied program of political persecu- 
tion. Through the cells of the prison on 
this island have passed in recent years the 
most worthy citizens of Peru—statesmen, 
professors, officers, journalists and _stu- 
dents. Leguia respects no Parliamentary 
prerogatives guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, no human rights or age or sex, no 
patriotic considerations of eminent services 
performed for the nation. But San Lo- 
renzo is too near for the dictator’s peace 
of mind, and so the prisoners there are 
soon transferred to remote islands, ac- 
cording to the degree of punishment 
chosen by the dictator. 

In the quiet, mystical solitudes of the 
great Lake Titicaca, on the Andean plateau, 
from whose banks the Incas exercised pa- 
ternal sway over the ancient Peruvians, the 
dictator Leguia has chosen a wild, inhos- 
pitable island on which those Peruvians 
who by emphatic defense of their rights 
have become odious to the dictator are 
thrown together like wild beasts. In that 
infamous prison called Taquila, situated 
13.000 feet above the level of the sea, the 
political prisoners of Peru are subjected 
to the tortures of hunger and exposed to 
icy air and excessive humidity, which soon 


undermine their health and shorten their 
lives. When the anguish of prolonged suf- 
fering brings from these victims a cry of 
protest, the agents of this inhuman Gov- 
ernment are there to seal with lead the 
lips of the protestants and thus insure the 
subjection of the prisoners and strike ter- 
ror into the hearts of those who have not 
vet fallen into the hands of the execu- 
lioners. A visit of the Papal Nuncio to the 
prison of the island but a few weeks ago, 
which revealed the inhuman conditions 
prevailing and which brought to light the 
assassination of one of the most honorable 
Peruvian officers, who rejected the flatter- 
ing approaches of Leguia, moved all South 
American hearts. 


Australia is another place which by its 
distance particularly attracts the Peruvian 
dictator. When his hatred for his political 
opponents is such that he desires only their 
death, Taquila on the Titicaca is pre- 
ferred, but when he has any reason for 
granting his enemies their life, exile to 
Australia is preferred. A few months ago 
Leguia requisitioned a whole ship and em- 
barked on it as political prisoners the most 
eminent men of Peru who were opposed to 
his Administration. He dispatched this 
ship to Australia, with instructions that 
none of these political prisoners should 
disembark before reaching this remote 
destination. The prisoners during their 
strange and _ heavy-hearted pilgrimage 
through the South Seas managed to get 
control of the ship, and finally landed on 
Central American shores; they then pro- 
ceeded to the United States, where they 
are still living. Despite this failure, the 
Peruvian dictator continues by frequent 
similar ventures to colonize Australia with 
elements representing the best of Peru’s 
intellectuals. Meanwhile the destinies of 
their country are a plaything in the hands 
of an irresponsible and unscrupulous 
ruler.* 


*An eminent Peruvian, well known as an au- 
thority on intérnational law, now residing in the 
United States, to whom the manuscript of this 
article was submitted before its publication, 
writes as follows: ‘‘ One thing is lacking, a ref- 
erence to the expropriation of La Prensa (the 
leading newspaper of Peru) by Leguia. * * 
La Prensa is now published by the Government 
and used to support the Government’s policy. 
The paper is issued under the same title, is 
printed in the same building, and utilizes the 
same news and other agencies—a unique case in 
the journalistic history of the American Con- 
tinent.’’—Eb. 








SAAVEDRA, DICTATOR OF BOLIVIA 


Bolivia, after twenty-five years of peace 
and progress, has been so unfortunate as 
to fall into the power of a despot who, 
during a shameful rule of two years, has 
destroyed all the fruits of this long period 
of tranquillity. Saavedra, the Bolivian dic- 
tator, is the most perfect type of the cholo 
(half breed, a mixture of white and Indian 
blood). Ethically, he is devoid of all 
scruples, and the only law he recognizes is 
that imposed by his own will. His univer- 
sity éducation has given him a superficial 
veneer of culture, which disappears at the 
least friction, revealing in all its mon- 
strous nakedness and deformity his half- 
breed soul, rancorous, revengeful, low, al- 
ways ready to employ slander and 
calumny as his best weapons, and to apply 
force as the only final argument to impose 
his will. 


Saavedra was used by the men of his 
party to stir up the passions of the people 
as a means of political opposition to lib- 
eral Governments, but even by his friends 
he was never believed capable of playing 
any other part than to sow discord and ex- 
cite the evil instincts and hatreds of the 
lowest classes of the people. Saavedra, 
however, had no intention of yielding to 
others the evil fruit of his own activity, 
and when the revolution broke out, though 
he had prepared it by assuring all that it 
would be in favor of one of the leaders of 
his country, he did not hesitate a moment 
to forget his promisees and to break the 
discipline of his party, which employed 
him as a subordinate worker, and which 
believed him fit only for low and ignoble 
employments. Immediately after the out- 
break he used every energy and utilized 
every means which the revolution itself 
had placed in his hands to effect an act of 
the blackest treachery to his former lead- 
ers and friends. Eliminating all opposi- 
tion elements, he placed in office men 
whom he counted as his devoted friends, 
whose moral standards were on a level 
with his own, and through them he had 
himself elected President. 


He was immediately abandoned by the 
leaders and by all the important elements 
of his party, but Saavedra, self-infatuated, 
and filled with triumphant pride, did not 
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stop to consider the dangerous conse- 
quences of this desertion of his friends 
who, in union with the elements of the 
liberal party uprooted by the revolution, 
now pitted against him all the elements of 
sanity, thought and prestige existing in 
Bolivia. 

' After seizing power, and resolving to re- 
tain it at every cost, Saavedra extended the 
term of office of the friends who had 
elected him President for five years, be- 
lieving that he would thus avoid any dem- 
onstration of public disapproval of his 
electors by making it unnecessary to put 
their popularity to the test of a general 
vote, and that he would obtain a free hand 
in Parliament. 


Att NEWSPAPERS SUPPRESSED 


Hostile, like every despot, to public 
discussion of his acts, he suppressed all 
the newspapers published by his political 
opponents, so that not a single word could 
be printed against his will, which he im- 
posed on the nation as law. He applied 
part of the money obtained on credit in 
the United States to the circulation of 
newspapers devoted, not to giving any ac- 
count of his acts, or to discuss public mat- 
ters, but to defame and calumniate his op- 
ponents. 


As the army had taken part in the revo- 
lution without any idea that Saavedra 
would try to seize power, discontent soon 
appeared within its ranks, and this reac- 
tion endangered the stability of the dicta- 
tor’s Government. Resolved to conquer 
every obstacle, he resorted to the recourse 
of disarming the army and organizing 
with the arms and equipment of the State, 
and with funds obtained on credit, an 
army of civilians. To shape this army to 
his needs, he brought in from Germany, 
against the protest of the allied nations 
and against the provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, of which Bolivia was one of 
the signatories, a General and a number 
of German officers of lesser rank, who, 
themselves devoid of all scruples, not only 
undertook to dishonor the national army 
by placing it under guard and control 
through the irregular forces, but initiated 
and developed the most elaborate and 
odious system of espionage over all ele- 
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ments, native or foreign, not in sympathy 
with the Government. 

An ardent atheist in his university days, 
Saavedra lost no time after becoming 
President in kneeling at the feet of the 
priests and Catholic communities to secure 
their support, for which he paid by pros- 
tituting his convictions. 

Finally, after two years of political an- 
archy and constitutional wreckage, the 
Bolivian dictator was confronted by a new 
and unexpected crisis. Congress, com- 
posed as has been shown, of the dictator's 
most devoted friends, found itself unable 
to look on unmoved at the discrediting 
and ruination of the country. Alarmed by 
the reckless deals entered into with some 
North American corporations, this same 
Congress which only two years before had 
elected Saavedra, thus betraying their 
leaders, demanded his resignation. Cable 
dispatches have informed us as to how the 
dictator received and again dominated this 
new crisis of his adventurous political 
life. Just as he replied to the dissatisfac- 
tion of his leaders by eliminating them, 
just as he replied to the dissatisfaction of 
the army by despoiling it of power and 
honor, so he replied to the demand of his 
friends in Parliament by stripping them 
of their offices and dissolving Congress 
by a decree of his sovereign will. 


A SHAMEFUL ALLIANCE 


The characteristic note of the dictator- 
ships of Peru and Bolivia is their inti- 
mate association. This is a novelty. which 
enables us to measure exactly the moral 
level of Senor Leguia and Sefior Saavedra. 
Until these two personages had seized in 
dheir hands the destinies of their respec- 
tive peoples the dictators and tyrants of 
South America had never extended their 
rule beyond the frontiers of the countries 
which they dominated, and persecuted 
citizens regained their freedom after pass- 
ing the frontier. Hospitality for.the po- 
litical exiles was always one of the most 
general and noble practices in South 
America. Leguia and Saavedra, placed in 
a similar position by their lack of popu- 
larity and honor and by their employment 
of morally condemnable means to main- 
tain themselves in power, against the will 
of their respective countries, have sealed 








a compact which is undoubtedly the most 
inhuman and shameful alliance ever con- 
ceived and executed between two neigh- 
boring countries in any part of the world. 


By virtue of this infamous agreement, 
when the agents of one of the dictators 
have exhausted every species of torture 
and outrage which they could inflict on 
their master’s political apponents, they 
then exile these victims from the country; 
they compel them, however, to go to the 
neighboring country governed by the other 
partner in this infamous association, and 
there the police and private agents of the 
other dictator continue the persecution. 


A few weeks ago a group of Bolivian 
citizens opposed to the dictatorship of Saa- 
vedra and victims of the furies of his 
agents were deported to Peru. The mo- 
ment they set foot on Peruvian territory 
they were arrested by the authorities and 
compelled to remain in the City of Are- 
quipa, where they were subjected to all 
kinds of inquisitions, outraged in the streets 
and beaten with sticks by agents of the au- 
thorities. The dictator Saavedra of Bo- 
livia, repaying the co-operation of his as- 
sociate Leguia in this crusade against 
civilization and legality, has in turn 
pledged himself to molest and outrage the 
rights of the Peruvian citizens who have 
been sent to Bolivia with the same objects. 

Thus Bolivia and Peru, which fought to- 
gether against Chile, and which, since their 
defeat, have never been able to agree on 
any solution of their grave common prob- 
lems, have finally united in a shameful al- 
liance against human rights concluded by 
the tyrants who govern them. Yet these 
two countries in the most vital of the in- 
ternational questions concerning them both 
—the question of the Pacific—stood apart 
at Geneva before the League of Nations, 
and could not reach a settlement so as to be 
present together at the Washington con- 
ference. 


One important phase of the situation 
still remains to be discussed. All three of 
these dictators, Gomez, Leguia and Saa- 
vedra, like all South American despots, 
have used their absolute power to place 
ia unscrupulous hands the most valuable 
resources of their respective nations. Saa- 
vedra stands out prominently in this re- 
gard. Important railway construction, oil 
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concessions to the Standard Oil Company, 
and, finally, a loan of $26,000,000, all 
these deals have been concluded on terms 
that fill all Bolivians with indignation, 
and will certainly cover American and 
European banking houses with shame 
when the monstrous details are made 
known. They are the evil inheritance which 
Bolivia will have to receive from this dis- 
graceful maladministration of her public 
affairs. 


An APPEAL TO THE UNITED STATES 


In view of this picture of constitutional 
anarchy and ruin in South America, it 
seems opportune to appeal to American 
public opinion, and to ask the American 
Secretary of State the following questions: 

1. Civil legislation in all the countries 
of the world considers null and void all 
contracts concluded without voluntary con- 
sent, or when this consent has been com- 
pelled by force. Shall not this same prin- 
ciple of universal morality be applied to 
that class of public contracts signed by 
American bankers and large corporations 
with dictatorial Governments of South 
America, in which both the present and 
the future of these countries have been 
mortgaged not only without public con- 
sent, but even against express public pro- 
test ? 

2. Shall these nations be obliged to ful- 
fill contracts made in their name when it 
can be proved, as the bankers and other 
contracting parties know, that these con- 
tracts have not been referred to the peo- 
ple, and that the mere knowledge of some 
of their details has evoked general ener- 
getic protest? 

3. When the status of force ceases in 
these countries, and real representatives 
come forward to discuss the shameful 
terms of these contracts, will not these 
bankers, in the name of justice, be con- 
demned for their abuse of the good faith 
of the American public in offering them 
investments obtained by illegitimate means 
from unrepresentative and irresponsible 
Governments? 

4. Would it not be proper for the Sec- 
retary of State to warn the bankers and 
business men of the United States of the 
risk that they are running in concluding 


contracts with dictatorial: Governments 
which in no way represent the will of the 
peoples in whose name contracts are 
entered into containing most burdensome 
conditions? 

The very large number of Latin-Amer- 
ican political deportees in the United 
States should be taken advantage of, and 
a Pan-American association should be 
formed of these unfortunate men, afford- 
ing them a vehicle for the contribution of 
comparative studies of dictatorial excesses 
in the different countries. This new 
and unusual species of Pan-Americanism 
would be of the most inestimable value 
to keep the business men of the United 
States well informed of all happenings in 
South America, and its unofficial testi- 
mony, discounting the very natural exalta- 
tion of language with which every anti- 
democratic movement is bound to be de- 
nounced, would also be a rich source of 
information for the statesmen of the 
United States. 


To profit by the misfortune of the South 
American peoples, to exploit them by 
means of shameful contracts, is neither 
just nor human. Some radical means 
must be found to remedy this situation, 
which affects so manv economic and po- 
litical interests. None of these interests 
would be able to declare an economic boy- 
cott of the dictatorial Governments of 
South America. And yet this is the only 
means of sparing the subscribers to these 
loans troubles and losses which are other- 
wise inevitable. 


It has been shown that in three of the 
fifteen countries of South America, dic- 
tatorship and depotism are enthroned. The 
principle of the “ consent of the governed,” 
once dominant on this hemisphere, has 
long been subverted in those three coun- 
tries; their laws and Constitutions have 
been reduced to scraps of paper, and re- 
placed by imprisonment, the régime of the 
firing squad, and—merciful by compari- 
son—exile from the fatherland. 

How long will the United States give 
respectful recognition, sympathy and sup- 
port to such brutal and unconstitutional 
Governments, notoriously despotic, and in 
no way either created by or maintained 
for the people? 
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Different policies of the United States toward new Governments— 


Grounds on which recognition should be extended to regimes 


the relations between the United 

States and Latin America is the rec- 
ognition of a new Government. Consider- 
ing the influence of the United States, 
recognition represents, in many cases, the 
definite support of a new régime. On the 
other hand, non-recognition or delay in 
recognition may endanger the position of 
the executive power and help the opposi- 
tion. It is possible to distinguish three 
periods in the historical development of 
recognition policy, each of them perfectly 
differentiated in accordance with the dif- 
ferent ideas upon which they were based. 
The first period corresponds to the Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine; the second to the Sew- 
ard doctrine, and the third to the Wilson 
doctrine. Let us consider in some detail 
these different periods. 

The Jefferson doctrine accepts the 
criterion of the will of the nation, irre- 
spective of the form of the government 
and the question of legitimacy. This doc- 
trine is expressed in these words of Jeffer- 
son: “It accords with our principles to 
acknowledged any Government to be right- 
ful which is formed by the will of the 
nation, substantially declared.” (Note, 
Nov. 7, 1792.) “ The will of the nation 
is the only thing essential to be regarded.” 
(March 12, 1793.) Jackson thirty-eight 
years after proclaimed the same doctrine, 
that is, the paramount authority of the 
public will. (Message of Dec. 6, 1813.) 
Webster summarized the policy followed 
by the United States on this matter in the 
following words: “From President Wash- 


Or of the most interesting points in 





founded on revolution—Imperialistic purposes in Central America 


ington’s time down to the present day, it 
has been a principle always acknowledged, 
by the United States, that every nation pos- 
sesses a right to govern itself according to 
its own will.” (Jan. 12, 1852.) 

The criterion of the will of a nation, in 
spite of its apparent clearness and sim- 
plicity, raises this question: How is it 
possible to appreciate or to establish, wher: 
the will of the nation has been substan- 
tially declared? In the application of the 
Jeffersonian doctrine, the United States 
has taken into consideration only the facts; 
that is the control of the machinery of 
administration. Van Buren said, when 
dealing with the Government in Colombia, 
““so far as we are concerned, the Govern- 
ment de facto is equally so de jure,” 
(June 9, 1829.) The same principle of the 
recognition of de facto Governments was 
emphasized by Buchanan: “In its inter- 
course with foreign nations, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has, from its 
origin, always recognized de facto Govern- 
ments. * * * We do not go behind the 
existing Government to involve ourselves 
in the question of legitimacy.” (March 31, 
1848.) According to this executive in- 
terpretation of the Jefferson doctrine, the 
Government, “by its establishment in the 
actual exercise. of political power, may be 
supposed to have received the expressed or 
implied assent of the people.” (Note of C. 
Livingston, S. of S., April 30, 1833.) 

President Pierce in the case of Nica- 
ragua expressed this doctrine more em- 
phatically: “ We do not go behind the fact 


of a foreign Government, exercising ac- 

































tual power, to investigate the question of 
legitimacy; we do not inquire into the 
causes which lead to a change of govern- 
ment. To us it is indifferent whether a 
successful revolution has been aided by 
foreign intervention or not; whether in- 
surrection has overthrown an existing Gov- 
ernment and another has been established 
in its place, according to pre-existing 
form; or in a manner adopted for the oc- 
casion by those whom we may find in the 
actual possession of power. * * * All 
these matters we leave to the people and 
public authorities, or the particular coun- 
try, to determine; and their determination, 
whether it be by positive action or by as- 
certained acquiescence, is to us sufficient 
warrant of the legitimacy of the new Gov- 


ernment.” (Message, May 15, 1856.) 


Secretary Seward established another 
policy regarding the recognition of revolu- 
tionary Governments. Instead of the para- 
mount importance of the actual control of 
the Government and the presumption of 
the implied assent of the people, in its be- 
half, the policy of Secretary Seward in 
this matter had two features: first, delay 
of recognition in order to learn the ex- 
tent and importance of the facts and con- 
ditions of the new Government; second, 
the solemn and legal approval of the new 
Government on the part of the nation in- 
volved. In the case of Venezuela Seward 
said in his note of Nov. 19, 1862, that 
his policy was intended “ to discourage that 
spirit (of revolution) so far as it can be 
done, by standing entirely aloof from such 
domestic controversies until in each case 
the State immediately concerned shall un- 
mistakably prove that the Government 
which claims to represent it is fully ac- 
cepted and peacefully maintained by the 
people thereof.” The same idea was as- 
serted by Seward again in 1868, in the 
case of Peru: “The policy of the United 
States is settled upon the principle that 
revolutions in republican States ought not 
to be accepted until the people have 
adopted them by organic law, with the 
solemnities which would seem sufficient to 
guarantee their stability and permanency. 
This is the result of reflection upon na- 
tional trials of our own.” 


Another point was added as a condi- 
tion of the recognition of a new Govern- 
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ment: the fulfillment of international ob- 
ligations. It appears in the message of 
President Hayes, Dec. 3, 1877, and chiefly 
in the note of Secretary Evarts, April 8, 
1879, in the case of Guzman Blanco and 
Venezuela: “ Good faith in the observance 
of international obligations is the first es- 
sential toward the maintenance of such re- 
lations. At present there is no indication 
that any change for the better has taken 
place, either as regards the payment of 
the indemnity instalments, now for sev- 
eral months in default, or the security of 
the rights of the citizens of the United 
States sojourning in Venezuela.” We 
ought to pay attention to this point regard- 
ing the disposition of the new Government 
to fulfill international obligations (the 
debts and rights of the foreigners), be- 
cause it constitutes a precedent for the 
policies followed by the United States. 

Secretary Hay in his note of Oct. 19, 
1891, in the case of Santo Domingo, lays 
stress also on due regard for international 
obligations as a preliminary to the recog- 
nition of a Government. 


THE SEwaARD DOCTRINE 


There is no doubt that there exists a 
substantial difference between the Jeffer- 
son and Seward doctrines. The Jef- 
ferson doctrine was applied to the power- 
ful nations of Europe; the Seward doctrine 
has been applied chiefly to the weak na- 
tions of America. Two facts have con- 
tributed to the establishment of the Séward 
doctrine: first, the frequency of revolu- 
tions in Spanish America, that makes the 
doctrine of watching and waiting a sound 
one; second, the American Civil War. The 
principal difference between these two 
doctrines, apart from their political and 
historical origin, lies in the juridicial cri- 
terion that inspired the Seward doctrine. 

President Wilson followed the main 
principles of Seward, adding a moral cri- 
terion and taking up toward the revolu- 
tionary Government a most effective atti- 
tude which assumed the form of real in- 
tervention. The case of General Huerta 
marked a new period in the policy of the 
United States regarding the recognition 
of new Governments. Without doubt, the 
delay in the recognition of Huerta was 
based on the same principles established 
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previously by Seward; that is, the lack of 
proof of stability of this Government and 
the absence of legal approval by the Mexi- 
can Nation. But President Wilson did not 
bind himself to delay this recognition; 
on the contrary, he took the bold step of 
sending to Mexico a personal representa- 
tive in order to propose to General Huerta 
the well-known conditions: a general armi- 
stice among the different parties, guaran- 
tees for a new free election, the withdrawal 
of the candidacy of General Huerta, and 
the agreement of the parties to abide by the 
results of the election and to co-operate 
with and support the new Administration. 

According to these principles, the United 
States Government not only paid attention 
to international relations, but also sought 
to bring about the establishment of true 
democratic ‘government in the neighbor 
country. President Wilson in his message 


emphatically declared that the measures 
taken by him regarding Mexico did not 
have the character of intervention or inter- 
ference in the sovereignty of that country, 
but were inspired chiefly by hopes of the 


civilized development of Mexico itself. At 
any rate, the Wilson policy regarding the 
Government of General Huerta was con- 
sidered as condemnation or repudiation for 
moral reasons. 

The same moral criterion about the 
origin of the Government was applied by 
President Wilson to the Tinoco régime in 
Costa Rica, but not to the case of Presi- 
dent Leguia in Peru, probably on account 
of the necessity in which this country was 
of maintaining the continuity of her inter- 
national personality at the moment when 
the League of Nations was holding its first 
meeting. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S IDEA 


The Wilson doctrine as to the recogni- 
tion of new Governments acquired a uni- 
versal character when it was applied to 
Russia. Secretary Colby in his note to 
Baron Avezzano, Aug. 10, 1920, pointed 
to two reasons that prevented the recogni- 
tion of the Russian Soviet Government: 
first, the fact that the Government did not 
represent the will of the Russian people, 
but was rule by a minority; second, the 
fact that the policy of the Russian Govern- 
-ment was the negation of every principle 


of honor and good faith, which were the 
basis of international relations.. Thus the 
Wilson doctrine became world wide in 
scope. If the motives behind the Colby 
note to a certain extent corresponded to 
the Seward doctrine, everybody was well 
aware that the new policy was inspired 
by ethical as well as political reasons. It 
is evident that President Wilson’s idea was 
to convert recognition of a new Govern- 
ment into an instrument to be used in sup- 
port of democracy, into a powerful weap- 
on against autocratic government. Not 
only will the continent be safe for democ- 
racy, but also the whole world, and the 
best way to work for democracy will be 
to isolate and declare a moral blockade 
against undemocratic Governments. This 
is the main difference between the ideas 
of Seward and of Wilson. Seward con- 
sidered only the interest of the United 
States; Wilson the interests of the whole 
world, and under the light of idealistic 
principles. 


Secretary Hughes, in dealing with the 
new Government of Mexico presided over 
by General Obregon, has not considered 
the question of stability or the character 
of that Government as truly representative 
of the will of the Mexican people, but only 
questions of debts and guarantees affect- 
ing the property of American citizens. Mr. 
Hughes has gone further than President 
Hayes and Secretary Evarts in the case of 
Venezuela in 1879 by demanding as a pre- 
vious condition of recognition a treaty in- 
corporating guarantees of the property 
rights of Americans. It is well known that 
the Government of Mexico rejected this 
condition, putting forward the interpreta- 
tion of Article 27 of the Constitution for- 
mulated by the tribunals as proof that it 
would never be applied in a retroactive 
sense for the purpose of confiscating 
American property. It is true that Great 
Britain and France have made recognition 
of the Soviet Government dependent upon 
payment of debts and respect for foreign 
property, but opinion in Spanish America 
does not consider the case of Mexico simi- 
lar to that of Russia, since the Mexican 
Government has evidently the support of 
the Mexican people and, moreover, has 
not established a communistic property 
system. In contrast with.the Wilson idea 











of not recognizing undemocratic Govern- 
ments, the Hughes policy is merely an ex- 
aggerated application: of the old principles 
of the Hayes Administration, which chiefly 
regarded the material interests of Ameri- 
can citizens. Any Government has ob- 
viously the absolute right to decide accord- 
ing to its own interests whether to recog- 
nize a new Government or not. But it is 
also true that it has no right to interfere 
in the legislation or administration of such 
a Government. On moral grounds non- 
recognition is justifiable only in case of 
unlawful government either in internal or 
external affairs. 


Secretary Hughes recognized without de- 
lay the revolutionary Government of Gua- 
temala, presided over by General Orel- 
lanna, because it seemed that this Gov- 
ernment was entirely favorable to the in- 
terests of the American capitalists. The 
contrast between the attitude toward Mex- 
ico and the new policy regarding Guate- 
mala has caused a great deal of discussion 
in Spanish America. The hasty recog- 
nition of the Government of Orellanna is 
looked upon as evidence that what the 
Government at Washington takes chiefly 
into consideration is the attitude of the 
new Government toward American in- 
terests. 


EFFECT OF Monroe DOctTRINE 


It is evident in the present condition of 
some countries of Spanish America that 
hasty recognition of a new Government 
can consolidate an unlawful régime or a 
dictatorship which is a danger not only 
to democratic institutions but also to the 
independence of those countries. On this 
ground the principles applied to the recog- 
nition of new Governments have an excep- 
tional interest for Spanish America, and 
are practically the acid test of the policy 
of the United States. For those who look 
upon the Monroe Doctrine as the expres- 
sion of the hegemony of the United States 
over the continent, the extension of the 
influence of this country by means of the 
recognition of Governments favorable to 
American interests is quite natural and 
does not present any objection. There is 
evidently a logical connection between the 
Monroe Doctrine in its pragmatic and im- 
perialistic interpretation and the policy of 
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recognition of new Governments according 
only to the economic interests. But if we 
consider the Monroe Doctrine as the ex- 
pression of the solidarity of all the peoples 
of the continent in defense of their inde- 
pendence and as the assertion of the. prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, and therefore of 
the complete freedom that every country 
has to establish its own institutions and its 
own Government, it becomes clear that a 
new policy and a new criterion ought to 
be adopted regarding the recognition of 
Governments and the economic support 
afforded to them. 


The Wilson doctrine is entirely in ac- 
cord with the liberal interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. But one thing is lack- 
ing in the Wilson doctrine. The estab- 
lishment of a moral criterion regarding 
new Governments demands more than the 
individual or separate policy of the dif- 
ferent States. The recognition of a new 
Government ought to be collective and not 
individual. Moral appreciation can be ar- 
bitrary if it is made only by one State; 
on the other hand, it has overwhelming 
authority if it is the simultaneous act of 
the different States belonging to the same 
political system. For instance, President 
Wilson in his policy against the unlawful 
and criminal régime of Huerta in Mexico 
could have had more authority, could 
have avoided criticism, and could have 
gained a genuine success if, instead of 
sending a personal representative, he had 
requested beforehand the acceptance of his 
propositions by the Spanish-American 
countries. The co-operation of the Span- 
ish-American countries was resorted to 
unhappily afterward in the form of the 
mediation that took place in the negotia- 
tions at Niagara Falls. The condition was 
then entirely different and the cenflict 
more serious. 


Collective action in connection with the 
recognition of new Governments is the 
only means of applying the moral crite- 
rion and of expressing he solidarity of the 
different nations of the continent in the 
defense of democratic institutions. 


THe New THEORY 


The Monroe Doctrine ought to be com- 
pleted with a new doctrine of solidarity 
for the sake of democracy. We cannot 
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conceive of nations of this continent being 
separated by a Chinese wall. The nations 
of America live closely united, and the 
evils and crises suffered by some are felt 
by the others. Independence and sov- 
ereignty are the means by which democ- 
racy ought to be achieved. Alberdi was 
right when he said that external liberty 
(independence) ought to be completed by 
internal liberty. If there is solidarity for 
the defense of external freedom, there 
should be also solidarity for the defense of 
internal freedom, i. e., the institutions of 
democracy. Solidarity for democracy does 
not mean something like the Holy Alliance, 
and does not suppose the material interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of any country. 
The difference between solidarity for sov- 
ereignty (Monroe Doctrine) and solidarity 
for democracy is threefold; regarding the 
subjects, the link and the means. In the 
latter the subjects are not the States, but 
the free institution of the nations; the link 
is not political, but only moral; and the 
means are not treaties or ententes, but cur- 
rents of public opinion. In spite of the 
moral character of this doctrine, it may 
have the juridicial and political effects 
when questions of recognizing new Gov- 
ernments arise. The theory was virtually 
followed by President Wilson. But he 
neglected oné of its essential features, that 
is, collective action. 


Two objections have been brought 
against the basis of this doctrine: first, 
that the moral criterion is not precise and 
presents the risk of differences of opinion 
and interpretation; second, that collective 
action is almost impossible, even among 
nations that belong to the same political 
system. 

The answer is that the only conditions 
essential to the recognition of a new Gov- 
ernment are relative to the basic institu- 
tions of democracy, such as the popular 
and lawful origin of the Government, its 
respect of liberty of the press, parlia- 
mentary freedom and judicial decisions 
chiefly in regard to personal guarantees. 
There is nothing more precise than the 
minimum of democracy, the Governments 
to know thoroughly the conditions of the 
political change in any country and the 
origin and process of the new régimes 


established. 
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As to the objection in regard to collec- 
live action, it can be pointed out that every 
day presents proof, not-only of its possi- 
bility, but also of its success. If-it is true 
that there is a conflict of interests in the 
material sphere, harmony can be found on 
the moral ground chiefly if the public 
opinion of every country is informed about 
the origin and conduct of the new régime 
to be recognized. In the American coun- 
tries this collective action is not only pos- 
sible, but very easily attainable. The 
United States Government has many times 
received the co-operation of the Govern- 
ments of South America, and there is 
among them a tendency toward a policy 
of both co-operation and solidarity. Al- 
most all the international problems of the 
continent have been settled by arbitration, 
and the old rivalries are disappearing. 
We have now, in addition, institutions like 
the Pan American Union and the Pan- 
American Conferences which can dissem- 
inate valuable information and _ provide 
opportunities to prepare the ground. for 
collective action. 


The only possible obstacle to collective 
action is perhaps that element in the 
United States which would oppose co- 
operation with the Spanish-American peo- 
ple because of the imperialistic interpre- 
tation of the Monroe Doctrine. American 
imperialists want to have a free hand to 
recognize and support dictatorships and 
personal régimes in tropical America for 
the purposes of domination. Democratic 
America can accept on an equal footing 
the co-operation of other Governments in 
order to prevent personal autocracies and 
to foster the development of democracy 
in the least happy of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries. 

The new theory has also a great influ- 
ence in the important matters of economic 
support, afforded in the form of loans to 
the new régimes which obtain recognition. 
It is evident that loans could only be con- 
tracted with a responsible Government 
duly recognized and with the support of 
the people. Loans granted to a personal 
régime are not useful to the countries, 
because they are employed in the develop- 
ment of bureaucracy and in graft. The 
guarantees that dictators give to the bank- 
ers, such as the control of the Custom 
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House, are precisely signs of the im- 
morality of the transaction, constituting a 
danger to the future relations between 
creditor and debtor. These guarantees are 
opposed not only to the principles of de- 
mocracy, but also to the independence and 
sovereignty of the nation involved. If 
these guarantees should be accorded to 
European nations, the United States would 
challenge them on the ground that they 
were at variance with the Monroe Doctrine. 
The principle ought to be the same, irre- 
spective of the European or American 
nationality of the creditor institutions. 

If Pan-Americanism is to be more than 
an empty word, it must be expressed in 
practical institutions and practical efforts 
toward the consolidation of democratic in- 
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stitutions all over the continent, and in 
the absolute respect of the’ principle of 
equality. Little by little, international jus- 
lice is established on the continent. What 
we want now is the disappearance of some 
dictatorships and personal régimes in 
tropical America. The slow disappearance 
of these régimes and the establishment of 
better government depends in a great part 
upon the policy of the United States to- 
ward these countries. The moral and eco- 
nomic blockade by the delay of recognitioa 
and the denial of loans will be in many 
cases enough to bring about the overthrow 
of the personal régimes. The new theory 
corresponds in its essential features to the 
best American traditions and to the best 
American ideals. 


Central portion of Mexico City, capital of the most important Latin-American country, to 
which the United States refuses recognition 





-A- HELPING HAND TO 
AMERICAN FARMERS 


By Henry C. WALLACE 


Secretary of Agriculture of the United States 


The many-sided activities of the great Federal department which 
serves our ten million farmers—Laying the foundations of a 
national agricultural policy to aid America’s biggest business 


fully employed persons in 

the United States are em- 
ployed in agriculture. A third of 
our entire population live on 
6,500,000 farms. The average in- 
vestment in land, buildings, equip- 
ment and other items, according 
to the last census, was more than 
$12,000 per farm. Here, then, we 
have an industry with 10,000,000 
workers and a capital investment 
of $78,000,000,000, in short. the 
nation’s biggest business. 

We produce one-fourth of all 
the cereals in the world. The 
average production of cereals per 
person engaged in agriculture in 
the United States is twelve tons; 
for the rest of the world it is 
about 1.4 tons. The American 
farmer produces 4.4 times as 
much foodstuffs per man as the 
Italian farmer; 2.5 times as much 
as the French farmer: twice as 
much as the Belgian, and 1.5 
times as much as the German. 
Every American farmer and farm 
laborer is feeding nine people 
other than himself in this coun- 
try and one person abroad. 

Modern agriculture is commer- 
cial. The days of barter are over. 
The farmer sells for money. buys 
for money and finances his op- 
erations in the same way as do 
other business men. Thus are 
brought into his affairs the prob- 
lems and complexities inherent in 
all commercial activity. 


M iully e of all the gain- 
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A HELPING HAND TO AMERICAN FARMERS 


The past three years have ushered in 
a virtually new era in the status of agri- 
culture. For a generation the problem of 
farmers had been how to expand produc- 
tion. Widening market demands, culmi- 
nating in the pressure of wartime needs, 
had roused every effort toward volume of 
products. These efforts were successful; 
two blades were actually made to grow 
where one grew before. Since the war, 
however, the situation has changed. The 
.basic problem is no longer how to pro- 
duce, but what and how much to produce. 
The new and vital problems are those of 
marketing. Men who have devoted a life- 
time to a certain type of farming find that 
shifting foreign demands or increased 
freight rates necessitate quite a different 
type. Readjustment is the order of the 
day. The individual finds his success and 
profits dominated by larger forces, to 
which he gave little thought in the old 
days. 

This change has been largely brought 
about by the war. In March, 1921, when 


I took charge of the Department of Ag- 


riculture, American farmers were just 
probing the depth of the worst depression 
in their history. Agriculture was almost 
in a state of economic collapse. Produc- 
tion had been greatly stimulated during 
the war. Farmers had brought more land 
under cultivation, expanded their equip- 
ment and in general had committed them- 
selves to heavy burdens of direct and over- 
head expense. 

In the early part of 1920 there came 
the buyers’ strike, a halt in the wild ex- 
pansion of credit, application of certain 
industrial brakes and then the beginning 
of deflation. Like a ball tossed up the 
slope of a roof, prices reached a peak 
level, paused, and then began to fall. From 
May, 1920, to December, 1921, the general 
price level of all commodities dropped 
from an index figure of 247 to 140 (the 
year 1913 being considered as normal. or 
100). It was the most precipitous de- 
cline of prices in our history. 


THE GREAT SLUMP 


The disastrous effect of the deflation 
period upon prices in general was quite 
outdone by its effect upon the prices of 
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raw materials and farm products in partic- 
ular. The latter dropped from an index 
figure of 238 in May, 1920, to 94 in De- 
cember, 1921. Most of the major farm 
products in a few months’ time began 
to sell at actual bankruptcy levels. Wheat, 
for instance, declined from $2.51 a bushel 
to 93 cents; corn from $1.70 to 42 cents; 
cotton from 38 cents a pound to 9 cents; 


hogs from about $10 to $4.62. 


In the mountain States cattlemen saw 
their herds go under foreclosure. Old- 
time sheep men signed over whole flocks 
and cursed at the mention of wool. In 
the fertile corn belt the bottom fairly 
dropped out. Land values took a violent 
slump; thousands of young men who had 
gone heavily in debt to buy farms found 
themselves facing financial ruin; the 
banks were choked with credit paper; 
feeders’ operations were paralyzed; corn 
growers found their great cribs of golden 
grain practically a liability. In the South. 
ruin and despair marched ‘in the wake 
of 7 and 8 cent cotton. Never but once 
in its history had the cotton belt been in 
such a desperate plight. Similar condi- 
tions prevailed all over the country. It 
became necessary for the Department of 
Agriculture to help the farmer to adjust 
himself to the new economic conditions. 
President Harding, at the beginning of 
1922, called a national agricultural con- 
ference in Washington. From every part 
of the country came representatives of the 
farming and allied industries. The re- 
sults of the conference were in line with 
the work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which naturally brings us to a dis- 
cussion of what this department is doing 
to assist the farmer. 


The functions of the Department of Ag- 
riculture may be classified under three 
headings: Investigation, regulation and 
extension. 

Its work of investigation is alone an 
epic of modern economics. Department 
of Agriculture men scour outlying regions 
of the earth in search of new plants that 
may be valuable on American farms. The 
navel orange that founded an industry; 
dates and figs from the Orient; hot-coun- 
try grasses from Africa; millets, sor- 
ghums, legumes from the Far East—many 
of these now commonplace crops were 
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brought to us by scouts of the “U. S. 
D. A.” Men cover every section of ' this 
country, studying on the ground such 
problems as disease control, methods of 
combating insect enemies, most favorable 
crop culture and varieties, cost of produc- 
tion, labor problems, utilization of forest 
products, crop rotations, irrigation meth- 
ods, road construction, soil composition, 
fertilization, live-stock problems, estimates 
of production, and a hundred and one 
subjects that vitally concern agriculture. 

A staff of several hundred trained 
scientists, with laboratories in Washington 
and in the field, devote themselves to re- 
search and inquiry. The scientific arm 
reaches everywhere—in New England, 
holding the corn borer at bay; in the 
South, fighting the deadly boll weevil and 
the menace of the pink boll worm; in the 
northern dairy regions, helping to stamp 
out bovine tuberculosis; in the grain coun- 
try, destroying millions of barbery bushes, 
which harbor the fungi of wheatstem rust; 
in the Southwest, cleaning out the cattle 
ticks: in the Far West, conserving the 
great national forests by proper lumber- 
ing methods. 

One of the ways in which the results 
of the work of investigation are spread 
broadcast is in printed bulletins. During 
the last fiscal year the department pub- 
lished new bulletins covering 166 subjects. 


TASKS OF REGULATION 


The work of regulation is a different 
proposition. The department stands some- 
what in the place of an umpire in respect 
to many commercial activities that concern 
the public welfare. 

Grades and standards must be set up 


for farm products. Inspectors must be 
trained and licensed to certify these 
grades. Under the Warehouse act the de- 
partment had licensed at the close of last 
vear 268 cotton warehouses with a ca- 
pacity of 1,210,000 bales: 263 grain ware- 
houses with a capacity of about 14.500,- 
000 bushels; 18 wool warehouses and 14 
tobacco warehouses. 

Quarantine has to be maintained against 
certain foreign plants and seeds, and also 
infested areas in this country, such as the 
corn borer area in New England and the 
Japanese beetle area. 
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The Packers and Stock Yards act of 
1921 brought the important live-stock dis- 
tribution agencies under Government su- 
pervision, through the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Rules and regulations governing 
stockyards and market agencies and deal- 
ers have been adopted and put into effect. 
These agencies have shown a disposition 
to co-operate in the enforcement of the 
law, which has made it possible to correct 
many practices through conferences and 
without formal proceedings. Let me list 
a few of them for you. A standard size 
and weight of butter packages has been 
accepted by the packers. Satisfactory 
progress has been made in improving the 
relationship between the commission mer- 
chant and the farmer. An offensive boy- 
cott by one group of market agencies 
against another at one of the principal 
stock yards was promptly stopped and the 
principle of open competitive marketing 
established. Actual market values have 
been substituted in the sale and purchase 
of live stock in place of certain arbitrary 
price discriminations. 


In August, 1921, Congress enacted the 
Future Trading act, which provided for 
governmental supervision through the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture over future trading 
on grain exchanges. The Supreme Court 
of the United States invalidated the regu- 
latory portions of this act. Another bill 
to accomplish the same purpose was later 
enacted. Since the constitutionality of 
this act has also been attacked, there can 
be little progress until a final decision is 
registered by the Supreme Court. 

The Department of Agriculture admin- 
isters and manages the national forests. 
The time is not far distant when the entire 
forest area of the country will have to 
be publicly supervised. This problem of 
assuring adequate supplies of wood for 
our increasing population is one of the 
greatest faced by this nation, and one de- 
manding much more than treatment by 
mere regulation. The forests are one of 
the country’s great crops. They must be 
dealt with on the same basis of scientific 
production and utilization as are the other 
major crops. 

Regulatory or police work must in 
many cases dovetail with the research work 
of the scientist. This is well illustrated 
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in the constant fight against the insect 
pests. These pests are multiplying and 
doing more damage than ever. The cotton 
boll weevil is now found in all the cotton- 
growing States. During the past year it 
has caused unusual havoc and brought 
about great losses to the cotton growers. 
The campaign against this pest has been 
waged with unremitting vigor, and each 
year some gains are made in the fight. 


FicHt AGAINST PEsTs 


The fight against the pink boll worm, 
which has gained a limited foothold in 
Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico, is be- 
ing waged successfully. As a result of a 
conference of representatives from the cot- 
ton States held in the Summer of 1921, 
changes in State laws were made which 
permitted fuller co-operation between the 
department and the States. With this en- 
larged authority our operations in Texas 
have been highly successful. 

The Japanese beetle, which was intro- 
duced in America with a shipment of Jap- 
anese iris, has become a serious pest. In 


the area of original infestation, where 
the insect has become more abundant, the 
damage to foliage and fruit is very alarm- 


ing. Hope of eradication has been aban- 
doned. While the rapidity of its spread 
can be retarded by efficient quarantine, 
there seems no question that in time 
this pest will spread throughout the 
United States. It is important to hold it 
in check, because this gives time to study 
methods of control, and especially to find 
and introduce its natural enemies upon 
which we must rely for effective control. 

The corn borer has not been conquered, 
though there has been no new outbreak 
this year. It may prove to be a very se- 
rious pest when it reaches a great corn 
helt. Quarantine and control measures 
are in force. An effective parasite for 
the corn borer has been discovered in the 
south of France and has been introduced 
into Massachusetts. Judging from labora- 
tory studies this same parasite will attack 
other insect pests. 

Our extension work is comparatively 
new. Fifteen years ago country agricul- 
tural agents, home demonstration agents, 
boys’ and girls’ club agents. were prac- 
tically unheard of. Today these workers 


comprise a large organization. A very 
large percentage of all the farmers in the 
country are now in personal contact with 
this extension force. About 4,000 persons 
are employed in co-operation with the 
State agricultural colleges. Agricultural 
agents are employed in about 2,100 coun- 
ties, home demonstration agents in 800 
counties and club agents in 200 counties. 
In addition, there are 750 district agents 
and specialists in the preparation of sub- 
ject matter to co-operate with the county 
extension workers. It is estimated that 
through the extension personnel the de- 
partment comes in contact with about 2,- 
500,000 farmhouses. The 491,000 boys 
and girls enrolled in club work report 
products valued at more than $7,000,000. 
There are 272 colored field agents to aid 
the negro farmers. The Federal Govern- 
ment spent $7,000,000 in extension work, 
to which was added $9,700,000 of State 
money. . 

Information is being sent to the people 
through bulletins, pamphlets, periodicals, 
motion pictures, exhibits at State and dis- 
trict fairs and mimeographed material dis- 
tributed to the press. There has been a 
big demand for publications of the de- 
partment during the past year, no less 
than 650,000 requests for publications 
having been received in addition to 35.500 
from members of Congress. Fifty-eight 
new farmers’ bulletins werg printed, ag- 
gregating 1,738,379 copies; 108 new de- 
partment bulletins were produced; while 
525,000 copies of new department circu- 
lars were printed. During the fiscal year 
the publications of the department reached 
a grand total of 36,026,334 copies. 

The department has found that educa- 
tional motion pictures are growing in fa- 
vor. ‘i'wenty-one films were revised, thir- 
ty-three new films were completed and 
work was begun on twenty-eight new sub- 
jects during the year. The department 
now has a total of 547 reels available 
for distribution. They are circulated by 
the extension workers and the schools and 
are shown to audiences of between four 
and five million persons. The pictures 
teach lessons in farm improvement that 
might never have been learned by any 
other method. The department exhibits 
were displayed at more than sixty fairs, 
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expositions and special shows, at which 


the total attendance was more than 
4,000,000. 


For A NATIONAL FARM POoLicy 


The new Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is an example of the way govern- 
mental resources can be brought into line 
for wider service. The agricultural de- 
pression since the war had brought to the 
front economic questions of basic impor- 
tance. The department had foreseen 
this change. Hitherto most of its work 
along general economic lines had been 
done by three different bureaus. The Bu- 
reau of Markets had, for example, con- 
ducted investigations in the field of mar- 
keting and maintained a market news ser- 
vice. The Bureau of Crop Estimates had 
handled the work of estimating crop con- 
ditions and yields and live stock numbers. 
The office of farm management and farm 
economics had dealt with the study of 
farm business organization, land tenure, 
cost of production, rural sociology, fin- 
ance, and the like. The three bureaus 
mentioned were consolidated. In the proc- 
ess essential lines of work were shifted or 
added, so that the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics which emerged is the last word 
among agencies of the kind in the world. 

This bureau is amply equipped and 
manned to supply the background of facts 
for a national agricultural policy. It has 
drawn experienced and scientific men 
from many important organizations. The 


Le 


marketing work is broadened; crop and 
live stock statistics are being made as 
complete as experience and money can 
make them. Leased wires and radio ser- 
vice broadcast market information every 
day. Special representatives in foreign 
countries report the production and con- 
sumption situation by cable. Every phase 
of the trend in American farming is being 
charted, studied and analyzed. The new 
bureau is an agency that spells service 
adequate to these new times for every- 
body, from the most remote farmer to 
Congress itself. 

So goes the march of progress in a great 
Federal department. Postwar conditions 
within its field have been met by new or 
reorganized service. Commodity and re- 
gional councils have been set up, each a 
clearing house for the facts and problems 
involved in production and distribution of 
a principal crop. The live stock reporting 
service has been enlarged to include the 
numbers of every important age and class 
of cattle, sheep and swine on farm, range 
and feedlot. A new bureau of home eco- 
nomics is planned which will consolidate 
and extend the activities related to that 
subject. 

The farmer in Maine or Montana, in 
Texas or Georgia, knows that some of his 
most reliable help is working for him in 
Washington. He is using it daily. The 
department has become in a broad sense 
the rallying point for farm men and 
women from all sections of the country. 


Harris & Ewing 


One of the buildings in which the Department of Agriculture’ carries on its many-sided work 
at Washington, D. C. 





PROBLEM OF AMERICAN-BORN 
JAPANESE 


By Roy Matcow, Pu. D. 


Professor of Political 
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Southern California 


A new element in the “melting pot’—Effect of the con- 
stitutional right of all born on American soil to citizenship 
—High standard of intelligence among Japanese children 


preme Court on Nov. 13, 1922, re- 

garding the eligibility of the Japa- 
nese to become American citizens under 
our naturalization laws, brings to a close 
a controversy which has been before the 
American courts since 1893, when the 
United States Circuit Court for the District 
of Massachusetts declared that the Japa- 
nese do not fall within the meaning of 
the term “ white persons” as used in our 
naturalization laws. The decision of the 
Supreme Court upholds the earlier de- 
cision of the lower court, and so far as 
our present laws are concerned the ques- 
tion will rest here. Though the decision 
settles a technical question and confirms 
a policy long practiced, there still remains 
the big problem of Japanese-American 
relations. 

Since the passage of the California 
Alien Land law in 1920 and the meeting of 
the Washington conference of 1921, the 
problem of Japanese-American relations 
has fallen somewhat into the background, 
not because all the intricate and puzzling 
questions connected with the situation 
have been solved, but because there has 
been a new spirit in the air, and both 
America and Japan are more optimistic 
concerning the outcome. Behind the 
scenes, however, there is still lurking the 
problem of Japanese immigration into the 
United States, especially into California, 
and the decision of the Supreme Court 
emphasizes a most puzzling angle of the 
problem. This angle of the question is 
that of the Japanese-American citizen. 

For some time past the American 
people have alluded again and again to 
the many racial elements that have been 


T 7 decision of the United States Su- 


cast into the “ melting pot” of American 
citizenship. Up to the time of the World 
War most of us took it for granted that 
not only was there a biological assimila- 
tion going on among the thousands of 
aliens coming to us annually, but there 
was also a sociological assimilation taking 
place. That is to say, we were sure that 
not only was there a mingling of the. 
blood of these aliens with the blood of the 
native Americans, but that to a large 
extent these strangers within our gates 
had caught the meaning of our political, 
economic and social institutions, and were 
adapting themselves to these new and 
changed conditions with startling rapidity. 
The conditions revealed by our participa- 
tion in the war, however, rudely awakened 
us to some of the perils within our own 
household. We discovered in the last five 
or six years that the “ melting pot” did 
not always melt. We have met on every 
hand illiteracy and a gross misunderstand- 
ing of American ideals. This situation has 
led to the big drive for what we call a 
program of Americanization—just now a 
much abused and misused term. 

One of the interesting elements in the 
big problem of American citizenship that 
has been overlooked to a large extent by 
the people of the United States, particular- 
ly by those living outside the Pacific Coast 
area, is the growing number of American 
citizens of Asiatic blood, for the most part 
of Japanese blood. This is an interesting 
and delicate problem, both from the 
standpoint of local sentiment, especially 
from the standpoint of the Pacific Coast 
States, and from an international view- 
point. The crux of the problem lies in 
California, for here we have some 80.000 
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Japanese children coming from a Sunday school in 


California 


Japanese of the 110,000 in the United 
States, according to the census of 1920. 


CONTINUED JAPANESE IMMIGRATION 


The policy of the United States concern- 
ing the immigration of the Chinese was 
settled by the Chinese Restriction act of 
1882, and since that time, with a re-enact- 
ment of the law every ten years, the prob- 
lem has become less acute with each pass- 
ing year. Then came the Japanese to take 
the place left vacant by the Chinese, at 
first mostly large numbers of Japanese 
coolie laborers and others, and but few 
women. The gentlemen’s agreement of 
1907 put a stop to the immigration of 
coolie laborers, but farmers, merchants, 
students and others, among them large 
numbers of Japanese women, continued to 
enter the country. This meant the build- 
ing of homes and the rearing of children. 
One of the interesting features of the im- 


migration of Japanese wo- 
men was the so-called “ pic- 
ture bride.” There was a 
vigorous protest against this 
custom, and Japan, on Feb. 
25, 1920, voluntarily an- 
nounced that she would dis- 
continue the practice of giv- 
ing passports to this class of 
women. But many Japanese 
bachelors living in the Uni- 
ted States have returned to 
Japan and brought back 
wives to this country. The 
United States immigration 
reports show that there en- 
tered through the Port of 
San Francisco in the fiscal 
years of 1920, 1921 and 
1922 alone 4,801 Japanese 
women. Since 1911] approx- 
imately 30,000 Japanese wo- 
men have immigrated into 
the United States, more than 
half of this number coming 
through the Port of San 
Francisco. 

The California State Board 
of Health reports show that 
between 1906 and 1921 there 
were born in that State in 
the neighborhood of 30,000 
Japanese boys and _ girls, 
American citizens by the 
“law of the soil.” It was this feature of 
the situation that alarmed many Califor- 
nians in the alien land law campaign of 
1920 and called forth statements like the 
following: 

If the present birth rate were maintained for 
the next ten years there would be 150,000 chil- 
dren of Japanese descent born in California in 
1929 and but 40,000 white children. and in 1949 
the majority of the population of California would 
be Japanese, ruling the State. 

In ten years the Japanese births in California 
have increased from one in forty-four to one in 
thirteen, with only one Japanese woman to four 
Japanese men in the population, while there is 
one white woman to one white man here. Their 
rate of birth is between three and four times 
that of our own race. At this rate, in ten years 
there will be 150,000 Japanese born here, and 
by 1949 they will outnumber the white people. 
Ninety per cent. of the males range from 14 to 
44 years of age, and, aside from the whites, 
their birth rate is six times that of all the other 
races in California combined. 


These statements by so-called alarmists 
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were met by the more sober minds with 
more scientific statements. One student of 
the problem stated that a Japanese woman 
gives birth to a child every three and one- 
half years, whereas the American wife 
gives birth to one in every nine years. 
Why? (1) Because more than 60 per cent. 
of the Japanese are living in rural com- 
munities which usually have a higher rate 
of natural increase. (2) Because of their 
economic well-being as compared with 
their former environment in Japan; but 
this is universally true of all immigrant 
races. (3) Because California’s birth rate 
is low, as the State is composed of many 
immigrants from the East, the majority of 
whom come here to spend their lives after 
they pass middle age. The largest per- 
centage of Japanese men in this State is 
between the ages of 30 and 40, and of 
Japanese women between 20 and 30. (4) 
Because they are young their death rate is 
very small, while the increase is abnormal. 
This increase, however, will decline as time 
goes on; those who are in the period of 
reproduction will pass into another stage, 
while it is too early for the second genera- 
tion to take their place. 

It is quite apparent that if the immigra- 
tion of Japanese men and women is con- 


American-born Japanese boys playing baseball in the 
yard of a public grammar school] in California; nor is 
this the only way in which these young citizens are be- 
since in the classroom they are 
quickly absorbing American instruction 


coming Americanized, 


11] 


tinued the number of Japanese-American 
citizens will increase. In any case, it is 
obvious that within the next few years in 
the State of California alone, at the pres- 
ent rate of increase, we will have a group 
of American citizens of Japanese blood 
numbering in the neighborhood of 35,000 
or 40,000. This situation is unique and 
without precedent in the history of Ameri- 
can citizenship, showing, as it does, an in- 
creasing number of American citizens, off- 
spring of an increasing number of aliens, 
who are ineligible for citizenship under 
our naturalization laws. The Federal cen- 
sus of 1910 gives 72,157 as the number of 
Japanese in the United States, while the 
1920 census shows the presence of 110,000. 

What will be the relation of the rising 
generation of Japanese-American citizens 
to their alien parents? What will be the 
attitude of the American public toward 
this large body of American citizens 
of Japanese blood? The outside public is: 
already asking what we are doing with 
this group. Is the home influence stronger 
than the American environment? Are 
these boys and girls being educated ‘in 
American schools? Do they readily adapt 
themselves to American. methods and 
ideals? These and many other questions 
are now being asked again in the light of 
the recent Supreme Court 
decision and in view of the 
fact that America and Japan 
have come to an understand- 
ing with Great Britain and 
France regarding certain in- 
ternational problems in the 
Pacific. 

In an attempt to answer 
these questions the Ameri- 
can people are always re- 
minded that we have utterly 
failed to solve one race 
problem, that of the black 
man, and that we cannot 
hope for success in dealing 
with the yellow man. You 
cannot produce an oil-and- 
water amalgam, so the argu- 
ment runs. Then, again, ref- 
erence is made to the unsuc- 
cessful experiment in Ha- 
waii, the great race labora- 
tory of the Pacific. These 
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references might be consoling to those who 
would evade our Oriental problem on the 
Pacific, but there are a few facts which 
stand out and which must be recognized 
in any consideration of the problem. 

First, under our Constitution and laws 
these Japanese boys and girls are Ameri- 
can citizens by virtue of being born upon 
American soil. Ina recent decision of the 
California Supreme Court on the constitu- 
tionality of certain provisions of the Cali- 
fornia alien land law of 1920, the Court 
pointed out that these citizens cannot be 
discriminated against and are protected by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In the second place, they are being edu- 
cated to a large extent in our American 


_ schools, and, according to the testimony of 


many teachers, are showing a particular 
aptitude for study. In fact, a complaint 
often heard is that white children are being 
crowded out from many California schools 
because of the increasing number of Japa- 
nese. On the other hand, we cannot do 
too much for them in our public schools 
if we hope to Americanize them thorough- 


ly. They speak English for the most part. 


and in customs and mode of expression are 
said to be far more American than Japa- 
nese. 

Again, there is the interesting question 
of the physiological changes in the Ameri- 
can-born Japanese. Some interesting stud- 
ies have been undertaken along this line, 
the results of which seem to indicate that 
there is a decided difference in the Japa- 
nese boys and girls reared in America and 
those brought up in the home land. They 
are heavier and taller in this country than 
in Japan. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, 
though it confirms the anomalous relation- 
ship which the alien Japanese bears to his 
American-born children, does not seem to 
clarify much the international atmosphere. 
When the treaty of 1911 between Japan 
and the United States expires this year 
the whole problem of Japanese-American 
relations, as they bear on immigration and 
citizenship, should be frankly, seriously 
and courageously considered by both coun- 
tries, for it is a national and an interna- 
tional problem and one that cannot be 
solved by local legislation. 


Japanese women at work in a fish cannery in California 





RADIO ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
RECENT YEARS 


By H. GernsBack 
Editor, Radio News 


Inventions which have brought about the present high develop- 
ment of wireless telephony—Unlimited possibilities of radio 
waves for many purposes—Great power stations being 
superseded by apparatus that can be enclosed in small boz. 


ENTION of the word “Radio” 
M nowadays immediately makes one 

think of the radio telephone and 
its recent phenomenal development. The 
impression still prevails that the radio- 
phone is a brand-new invention, which has 
only just been developed in 1922. The 
average layman also has an idea that the 
radio telephone and the radio telegraph 
are entirely different things and have 
nothing in common. 

In the first place, the radio telephone 
is not a new development. It was firs* 
invented by Valdemar Poulsen, the Danist 
Edison, over fifteen years ago. Later, the 
American, Dr. Reginald A. Fessenden, also 
produced a radio telephone of his own, 
taking out many patents in connection 
with it. Even in 1915 the radio telephone 
had been developed to such an extent that 
words spoken at the Eiffel Tower station 
in Paris were distinctly heard in Arlington, 
Va. Any one who had the proper receiv- 
ing instruments at that time, or even in 
Poulsen’s time, could have listened in and 
heard what was going on, even at thal 
early stage of the radio telephone. Broad- 
casting in scheduled programs, as we un- 
derstand it today, however, has come into 
extensive use only since about 1921. 

It should be noted that the radio tele- 
phone and the radio telegraph are of the 
same family, just as the wire telephone 
and the wire telegraph work according to 
similar principles. Indeed, the similarity 
of the radio telegraph and radio telephone 
is greater than that of their wire cousins. 
The radio telephone and the radio tele- 


graph both make use of invisible waves 
set up in space. These are very similar to 
sound waves, which we all know. Sound 
waves and radio waves are fundamentally 
the same, except that the length of the 
wave varies. Radio waves are rather: 
short, whereas sound waves are much 
longer. The longer the wave, for a given 
power, the more easily it covers greater 
distances. If you drop a small pebble 
into a pond, this will give rise to small 
waves. These do not travel very far. If, 
however, you look at one of the great 
swells in the ocean, you can realize why 
such a wave, being much longer, will nat- 
urally cover a greater distance. 

Popular interest in the radiophone is 
shown by the fact that there are in the 
United States now over 600 broadcasting 
stations sending out regular schedules. 
These stations vary from those of great 
power to the ones of small power. Nearly 
every large city has its broadcasting sta- 
tion. Great centres, such as New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco, have a great 
many slations. Los Angeles, for example, 
has no fewer than nineteen broadcasting 
stations. All of these operate on either a 
360 or 400 meter wave length at present, 
and if you have a good long-distance 
vacuum tube receiver, and know how to 
tune it well, you can every night pick from 
the air dozens of stations scattered all over 
the country and hear, in any part of the 
house, lectures, opera, jazz, songs, weather 
reports and market reports. 

There is no question that, as far as 
broadcasting is concerned, the United 
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States leads the world today. In England, 
for instance, the radiophone craze has just 
begun, but all broadcasting stations are 
more or less Government controlled, and 
each receiving outfit must be licensed, 
whereas in America any one may put up a 
wire on the roof and receive anything that 
is being broadcast 
without paying a 
nickel. In France 
there are only a few 
radiophone broad- 
casting stations, the 
Eiffel Tower being 
the most powerful; 
in Argentina and 
Japan stations are 
now being erected 
that will broadcast, 
and a few are al- 
ready operating. In 
all other countries 
the effort so far has 
been rather feeble, 
but there is no ques- 
tion that during the 


next few years radio 
broadcasting stations 


will dot the entire 
world, and that it 
will be possible to 
tune in to Copenha- 
gen or to Cape Town 
in South Africa. 


What develop- 
ments were necessary 
to bring the present- 
day radiophone to 
the commanding po- 
sition it now holds? 
Strange to say, the 
really important in- 
ventions in radio are 
hardly ever heard of 
by the public. We 
are all familiar with 
Marconi’s _ original 
“thunder factory,” where an operator 
pressed a key and a vivid, blue-white 
crashing spark was sent over a metallic 
gap with a thunderlike noise. It was soon 
found, after Marconi produced this spark. 
which produced the waves that are shot 
out into space, that these methods were 
wasteful. Only a small percentage of the 


The little vacuum tube which has made 

possible many developments in radio. It 

is the original audion invented by Dr. Lee 
De Forest 


energy was radiated by the aerial wires. 
The rest went up in heat. After the spark 
had been some years in use, a German in- 
vented a kind of noiseless spark, techni- 
cally called a “quenched spark.” Here 
the spark leaped between metallic disks, 
separated from each other a few hun- 
dredths of an inch. 
Unless you put your 
ear close to such a 
quenched spark gap. 
as it is_ technically 
called, you could no 
longer hear the noise. 
Not only was the 
noise done away 
with, but the effi- 
ciency of the appara- 
tus increased a good 
deal. After the 
quenched spark. 
came the Goldsmith 
and Alexanderson al- 
ternators, machines 
that sent out the 
waves without any 
spark at all. This was 
another great im- 
provement, and a 
great deal of energy 
was saved in_ the 


ocess. Still, with 
fhiese generators, it 
Was necessary to use 
; arge machinery in 
Order to operate 
them, as they were 
really nothing less 
than dynamos. 


WHAT THE VACUUM 
TuBe Has Done 


About 1907 a revo- 
lution in radio oc- 
curred as the result 
of a little glass bot- 
tle, invented by the 
\merican, Dr. De Forest, and called 
the audion, or, as it is termed today, the 
vacuum tube. This little tube wrough! 
havoc with all preconceived notions 
in radio. Years before, Edison had dis- 
covered the so-called “Edison effect.” 
The Edison effect was demonstrated 
with two incandescent lamps in one; in 
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(Kadel & Herbert) 


This photograph gives an idea of the de- 
velopment of vacuum tubes for receivers. 
The one on the extreme left is the old 
type Fleming two-element valve; the one 
on the extreme right is the present-day 
valve known as the ‘‘ peanut tube.’’ Note 
the comparative sizes. 


other words, an electric lamp bulb having 
two filaments that did not touch anywhere, 


instead of a single filament. Edison ob- 
served the curious fact that when these 
filaments were lit by separate batteries, a 
current could be made to pass from one 
filament to the other, although they were 
not physically connected, but, on the con- 
trary, were enclosed in a glass bulb which 
contained no air, in other words, a vacuunr.. 

This principle was made use of by De 
Forest with some modifications. He en- 
closed in the tube still a third element, a 
piece of wire bent to and fro, which he 
termed the “ grid,” because of its resem- 
blance to the gridiron used in the kitchen. 
It was immediately found that such a tube, 
properly made, became tremendously sen- 
sitive to radio waves, so much so, in fact, 
that where heretofore thousands of horse- 
power were used to bridge a given space 
with radio waves, only a fraction of the 
same power is now required to bridge the 
same gap. It was soon discovered that 
the sensitivity could be increased into the 
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billions by using a quantity of such tubes 
connected together in a certain fashion. 
Technically stated, we use one tube as a 
“ detector,” and the balance of the tubes 
as “amplifiers.” In other words, a weak 
signal, that is, one totally inaudible, can 
be magnified to such an extent that the 
sounds come roaring out from a horn 
with ear-splitting intensity. 

De Forest had not used this tube more 
than a few years when it was found that 
you could reverse its use and employ it 
for transmitting purposes instead of for 
receiving. In other words, the vacuuin 
tube can be made to send out powerful 
radio waves as well as to receive waves. 
The transmitting tube, therefore, takes the 
place of the old Marconi spark gap and 
the more recent Alexanderson generators. 
Indeed, a tube recently constructed by one 
of our great electrical companies handles 
over 1,000,000 watts, and does not take 
up much more space than an ordinary desk’ 
drawer. This tube can handle sufficient 
energy to throw radio waves across con- 
tinents and oceans. Already our large 
transatlantic stations, which cover many 
acres of ground to house their machinery, 
are doomed on account. of the vacuum 
tube. The future radio station power 
plant will be located in a small room less 
than ten feet square instead of as many 
acres. Most important of all, a vacuur? 
tube handles the energy with much greater 
economy than the generators did. 

The versatility of the vacuum tube, 
which has often been called “ Aladdin’s 
Lamp,” does not stop here. For instance, 
when a man in New York picks up his 
telephone receiver and asks for a frierd 
in San Francisco, he little realizes that be 
could not do so at all were it not for the 
vacuum tube. Without this it would he 
impossible to speak over such great dis- 
tances. Only the perfection of the vacuum 
tube makes the long-distance wire tele- 
phone possible. It might -not be thought 
possible to measure three-one billionths of 
an inch. This, however. can be done 
readily by means of the ultramicrometer, 
an instrument that would not have been 
in existence without the use of the vacuum 
tube. Again, imagine a bar of steel ten 
inches long and half an inch thick. If a 
fly hops upon this rod, the amount by 
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which the weight of the fly depresses the 
rod can be measured on the ultramicrome- 
ter—a thing almost impossible to conceive, 
yet true. 

In the latter part of 1922 the War De- 
partment sent a radio message to an alv- 
plane aloft, and this message came out 
in the form of words typed upon a tape in 
plain English. In the same way the reply, 
given by radio and typed in intelligible 
words, in ordinary characters that every 
one can understand, was sent from the air- 
plane and received in the War Departmert 
on a printed strip. All this has been ac- 
complished, thanks to the wonderful 
vacuum tube. 

John Hays Hammond Jr. has repeatedly 
demonstrated that he can control an air- 
plane from the ground entirely by radio, 
without the necessity of having an operator 
aboard. In other words, it is possible to- 
day to send a radio-controlled airplane 
over the enemy’s lines or fortifications 
and drop bombs at will. All this can be 
directed by radio from the ground, at a 
distance. Again, the vacuum tube makes 
this possible. 

Recently the Navy Department sent out 
a battleship on which there was not a 
human being. Impossible as it seems, 
the battleship was entirely controlled 
by radio from shore, and it was 
not possible for the manouevring “en- 
emy” ships to stop the operation ‘of this 
radio-controlled vessel. All the controls 
were made by radio. The ship was steered, 
made to go in a circle, reversed and run 
backward. The oil fuel was fed into the 
furnaces by means of radio control, and 
there was not a time when the huge mon- 
ster was not under the full control of its 
diStant operator. 

The United States Army has already ex- 
perimented with radio- controlled tanks, 
which can be sent out into the enemy’s 
lines without a human being on board to 
guide them. Again it is the frail little 
vacuum tube that does the work. 


ArrRIALS No Loncer NECESSARY 


During the war the vacuum tube had its 
fire baptism, and some of the greatest in- 
ventions in radio were made during that 


time. Before the war we generally used 
aerials, that is, overhead wires, in order 
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to receive radio messages. During the 
war, the so-called “loop,” or “ indoor 
aerial,” was developed to a wonderful 
degree. Although the loop, which is 
nothing but a wire wound on a squar2 
frame, was known before the war, it was 
never much used. But when it was not 
possible to use aerials, the loop came into 
use more and more, and it is now only 
a question of time when all outdoor aerials 
will disappear. The great advantage of 
the loop type or indoor aerial is that it has 
directional qualities. By this is meant 
that if you have a loop receiver and Chi- 
cago is broadcasting a concert, you turn 
the loop so that its plane, or narrow side. 
points toward Chicago. You will then 
receive the music or entertainment with 
maximum intensity. 

This directional quality is made use of 
in the radio compass. When the captain 
of a ship, nowadays, wishes to know what 
his position is at sea, he does not make 
any lengthy calculations, as he used to do 
formerly. He picks up his telephone and 
calls down to “ Sparks,” the radio operator 
on board the ship, and asks, “ What is our 


A recently developed type of high-pow- 
ered transmitting tube 
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A modern naval type spark transmitter. 
fan. 


position? ” 
in touch 


Immediately “Sparks” gets 
with the nearest land station. 


There are usually two such stations which 


receive the call. The distance between 
these two land stations is known exactly 
to the land operators. By the well-known 
method of triangulation, the position of 
the ship is ascertained accurately to within 
a few yards in less than three minutes 
from the time the call comes in from the 
distant ship. The land operator of the 
compass station then radios back to the 
ship and gives the ship its location. [In 
this way a captain nowadays, if he is in a 
fog or during the night has no means for 
direct observation, can, within a few min- 
utes, ascertain the exact position of his 
ship. ; 

Another remarkable development of 
radio is the sending of pictures at a dis- 
tance. Nor is this a recent invention. It 
has been known for the last fifteen years, 
but the use of the vacuum tube has made 
the invention commercially practical, and 
it is not uncommon these days to have pic- 
tures sent from France to America within 
a few minutes by radio. The Frenchman, 
Belin, who has made a specialty of such 
picture transmission, has achieved remark- 
able results. The principle is quite sim- 
ple: Each station, either receiving or send- 


The quenched gap is seen directly behind the electric 
Apart frem being noiseless, it is a decided improvement on the old type rotary spark gap 


ing, has a revolving cylinder upon which 
the picture, properly prepared, is wrapped. 
A stylus then travels over the picture, mak- 
ing contacts on certain parts, and - these 
contacts are translated into radio waves 
and shot out to any distance required. At 
the other end a similar stylus actuates 
upon a cylinder, and in a few minutes the 
picture has been assembled, and can then 
be reproduced in the ordinary way. 

Still another use for radio has been dis- 
covered recently in mining. By means of 
radio waves it is now possible to locate 
accurately ore or coal deposits. The prin- 
ciple is simple: Radio waves pass through 
solid substances as easily as light passes 
through a solid glass block. As long as 
we have only plain earth or_sand, the radio 
waves travel through such strata without 
much difficulty. If, however, the waves 
encounter ores or coal veins, they are 
obstructed or deflected. An observer at 
the other end can readily tell whether the 
signals are coming through strongly or 
faintly. and if they come faintly he will 
know that the waves have been obstructed. 
By using a certain index and by actual 
observations it can be calculated not only 
whether the substance is ore or coal, but 
the depth of the deposits can also be ascer- 
tained. 
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The radio business may be likened to 
amateur photography. Within the next 
few years we shall see every drug store 
selling complete radio outfits that can be 
put on top of the phonograph at home 
and worked by a child. All that is re- 
quired is to manipulate a few knobs, and 
from a concealed horn speech and music 
will issue forth, broadcast from a cen- 
tral station distant a thousand miles or 
more. Then, too, the day of the radio 
newspaper is quickly coming. Importart 
news of the day will be broadcast by 
radio telephone daily at stated intervals, 
as will be weather reports and other in- 
formation useful in every community. Nor 
will this exhaust the new uses of radio. 
Improvements are being made almost over- 
night. Recently, for example, a physician 
several hundred miles inland listened te 
the heart-beats of a man lying unconscious 
on a ship three miles out on the ocean. 
Every heart-beat was transmitted clearly 
and faithfully by radio to the physician, 
who was thus enabled to make a diagnosis. 
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THE UNDERGROUND Loop 


Every radio station today has its aerial 
on top of the building. This soon will be 
a thing of the past. Already two Ameri- 
can inventors have demonstrated that far 
better results may be had by putting the 
aerial under ground. In their experiments, 
the inventors used the so-called under- 
ground loops. Of course, these are neces- 
sary for long-distance reception, but for 
a radio outfit on top of the phonograph 
in the parlor, no underground loop or 
aerial on the roof is necessary. The aerial 
will be right inside of the outfit. This 
is already being done, and the outfit need 
not be larger than a foot square, which 
provides sufficient space for the concealed 
aerial within the box. 

It is even possible to do away with the 
loop entirely. There has appeared latelv 
upon the market an electrical plug which 
is simply screwed into any lighting fix- 
ture. It makes no difference if the cur- 


rent is 110-volt alternating current, or 110- 


In this marvelous measuring instrument the phenomena hitherto utilized in wireless telegraphy 


are employed for minute measurements. 


The audion and the most delicate refinements of radio 


work are called upon, and the work is so delicate that it has to be done at night so as to have 


a perfectly silent atmosphere and a minimum of other disturbances. 


The weight of a fly upon 


a massive steel bar deflects it enough for this instrument to detect and measure the deflection 
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Radio operator in a seaplane tuning up a set with a receiving radius of 1,000 miles 


volt direct current, or even 220 volts. This 
plug consists simply of a condenser ar- 
rangement. Every lighting circuit forms a 
sort of loop aerial itself. This is particv- 
larly true in the country, where the wires 
run for great distances outdoors. By 
proper arrangement in using such a plug, 
the radio waves are conveyed right over 
the lighting circuit without interfering 
with the electric light bulb and other 
electric appliances in the house. These 
condenser plugs are already a great suc- 
cess, but they do not work under all con- 
ditions. For instance, in apartment houses, 
in which much steel enters into the con- 
struction, the results are not so good as 
in the country, where houses are built of 
stone or wood and where the electric light- 


ing wires run outdoors. These condenser 
plugs work satisfactorily in nearly all in- 
stances, even in apartment houses, in con- 
nection with vacuum tube sets, but they do 
not work well, as a rule, with crystal re- 
ceivers. Much experimental work is yet 
to be done in this direction. 

Perhaps the greatest development will 
be the radio power transmission of the 
future. Dr. Nikola Tesla has demonstrated 
that this is possible. In his opinion our 
radio conceptions are wrong from start to 
finish. He claims that it is not the radio 
waves that travel through the ether, fol- 
lowing the curvature of the earth, but 
rather currents that travel through the 
earth. If Tesla is right, power transmis- 
sion by radio should be a simple thing. 
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It will enable us to tap the earth at any 
point and receive our energy to light and 
heat our houses. 

Radio is just about 25 years old. If 
we have accomplished such wonders in 
a quarter of a century, who dares say 
what will be accomplished in twenty-five 
or fifty years more? Our wildest and 
most impossible prophecies will seem 
feeble. When we, therefore, say that one 


of the coming things is transporting solids 
through space, that is, sending a carload 
of coal from Pittsburgh to Paris within 
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a few minutes, all by radio, and all by the 
invisible, selfsame waves, we will prob- 
ably be laughed at by our experts. The 
thing, however, is perfectly feasible today, 
for we shoot solid particles through glass 
walls every time an X-ray picture is taken. 
X-rays are composed of solid particles 
which are just as solid as bricks or lumps 
of coal. When, therefore, we are asked 
what the future of radio is, we may say, 
in one word, “ Anything.” There seems to 
be nothing that radio cannot accomplish 
in the future. 


Direction finding tests being carried out on a ship by the Bureau of Standards, United States 


Department of Commerce. 


The instrument is a simple hand-made radio direction finder de- 


signed by the bureau 





THE SALOON 


IN AMERICAN 


POLITICS » 


By Josepu V. CoLiins 


A striking interpretation of the part played by the liquor traffic 
wn the political history of the United States—The secret of how 
prohibition was brought about—The demand for the return of 
wine and beer an attempt to nullify the Eighteenth Amendment. 


HE real political history of the 
t United States during the past sixty 

years is not told in textbooks except 
in part, and that disconnectedly. It could 
not be told to the public, certainly not to 
children in school. But the American 
people cannot be guided aright in their 
political action unless they possess this 
knowledge. Strange as it may seem, it is 
doubtful whether many among even the 
best educated and most widely read have 
any clear understanding of the part played 
by the liquor traffic in American political 
history or whether there is any general 
realization of the forces and influences 
gathered around the saloon, forces and in- 
fluences which have far from ceased to 
be active. The demand for the return of 
wine and beer, which would mean the nul- 
lification of the Eighteenth Amendment, is 
simply a move to restore the saloon, with 
all its power for corruption and evil. 

In 1863, when the passage of the Inter- 
nal Revenue bill was being discussed in 
Congress as a war measure, it was opposed 
by President Lincoln because he knew of 
the dangers lurking in it. He was led to 
sign it, however, probably as an emer- 
gency measure. The act laid a heavy duty 
on distilled spirits, from four to five times 
the cost of production, and brought in a 
big revenue. The result was that munici- 
palities all over the country were not slow 
to see the revenue-producing powers of 
licensing the liquor traffic. These license 
fees were gradually made higher and ever 
higher. As a result of this action on the 
part of municipalities, the liquor traffic 
very soon was brought into politics, be- 
cause the interests of the trade were always 


at stake in Councils, State Legislatures and 
Congress itself. As an institution, the 
liquor saloon is peculiarly well adapted 
for exercising political control. The sa- 
loon is a club in which congregate the 
worst elements of society and which can 
be handled easily by astute politicians, 
bound together in‘ essentially private or- 
ganizations formed to prey on the public. 

The liquor traffic had not been in poli- 
tics very long before some curious things 
happened. First, good men who would 
not cater to the saloon element could not 
get elected to office. Now and then, when 
a political machine became too malodo- 
rous in the nostrils of the public, it would 
have to select a worthy man as candidate, 
but the rule was the other way. Before 
long Councils, State Legislatures and Con- 
gress itself in part came to have a large 
percentage of corrupt men in office. The 
next important development was that when 
corporations, especially those interested in 
public utilities, sought rights and fran- 
chises from legislative bodies, they found 
they could obtain them only by bribery. 
But bribery is a dangerous proposition for 
all concerned, as the corporations soon re- 
alized. Still, they had to have their rights, 
and a way had to be found to secure them. 

At this juncture a very natural step was 
taken. The corporations went to the po- 
litical machines before elections were held 
and arranged with the leaders to supply 
them with all the funds they needed, pro- 
vided the corporations should be taken 
care of properly after the tickets were 
elected. Naturally, this led to the control 
not only of legislation but also of execu- 
tives and the judiciary, although there 
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have always been honorable candidates 
honorably elected. Nevertheless, enough 
corrupt men, endowed with the qualities 
of leadership, were elected, and they, work- 
ing together under conditions favoring 
success, were usually able to carry their 
projects through. 

We thus came to have what may be 
called the triple alliance between preda- 
tory interests, political party machines and 
the saloon vote. This combination de- 
pended for its power in large measure on 
the excessive partisanship of the great 
mass of voters. The vast majority of 
voters were Republicans. or Democrats 
who voted their straight party tickets with- 
out much reference to what their parties 
did when in office or what their platforms 
contained. Could these voters have shown 
more independence or been weaned away 
to other parties, the case might have been 
different. But this mass of voters, includ- 


ing largely the church vote, never realized 
that a political party is essentially a pri- 
vate organization which offers its candi- 


dates at the polls and is not a public one 
until its candidates are elected. They 
never realized that groups of moneyed in- 
terests would in the very nature of the case 
try to get control of these organizations so 
that they could run the party after elec- 
tions in their own interest. 

When the Eighteenth Amendment was 
ratified the triple alliance was shorn of 
much of its power. But it was natural that 
an institution that had existed for two 
generations should continue to function in 
many cities. The danger to democracy 
now lies in the chance that the saloon may 
come back in the form of a wine and beer 
saloon. To understand properly the pres- 
ént situation it is necessary to go back and 
study the progress of the temperance move- 
ment. 

The temperance movement in this coun- 
try started about a century ago, but until 
1870 it remained chiefly a moral move- 
ment. The Prohibition Party, started 
about the date named, sought to make the 
beverage sale of alcoholic drinks illegal 
both locally and nationally. Its workers 
collected the ‘data and built up the argu- 
ments. social. economic and political, for 
the complete destruction of the liquor traf- 
fic. In this movement they were aided by 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 


organized shortly after the Prohibition 
Party came into existence. The women 
were indefatigable workers, and locals of 


the organization were found in every city 
and town and in almost every hamlet. The 
Anti-Saloon League was started about 1895 
as an omni-partisan organization, that is, 
one embracing members of all political 
parties. For many years its chief efforts 
were confined to conducting local option 
fights and the securing of favorable tem- 
perance legislation in State Legislatures. 
Usually it consisted of from one to three 
or four men in a State, with the national 
headquarters at Westerville, Ohio. The 
league had a lawyer in each State who 
went into localities where no local attor- 
ney could be found willing to try cases 
and prosecute offenders caught through 
the working of some detective agency. 

In the end, economic forces acted to give 
us national prohibition. The labor unions, 
which were yearly growing stronger, held 
on the payrolls many men addicted to 
drink, who would return to work when it 
suited them after a drunken spree on Sun- 
day. Then, in strikes and lockouts it was 
drunkenness that made it difficult to get 
settlements out of the men. But the straw 
that broke the camel’s back was the pas- 
sing of employers’ liability acts in the dif- 
ferent States. Corporations could of 
course take out insurance, but it was costly, 
and the insurance companies naturally re- 
fused to insure men addicted to drink. 
Thus prohibition was the only solution of 
the problem. It promised more efficient, 
more continuous and more economical ser- 
vice. 


As soon as the employers’ liability 
laws began to come into operation, capital 
employing labor used its political power 
to secure the passage of prohibition laws 
in many States, and then in the halls of 
Congress to have the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment submitted. Later the same political 
power was used to secure the ratification 
of the amendment by forty-five Legisla- 
tures. In most States no referendum of 
the people on this particular issue was 
held. For that reason the opponents of 
prohibition assert it had never been sub- 
mitted to popular vote. 


In the securing of all this legislation the 
Anti-Saloon League was used as a go-be- 
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tween, or figurehead. Thus back of the 
league stood both the capitalists who 
could control legislation and the Church 
with its votes and the moral approval with 
which it could stamp any legislation it 
supported. 

The grave issue now before the country 
is that of the possible nullification of the 
Eighteenth Amendment by the restoration 
of wine and beer by legislation. The la- 
boring man knows that the Volstead act 
permits the rich to supply their cellars 
with enough liquid refreshments for the 
rest of their lives, but that he is denied his 
beer. He complains against such discrimi- 
nation and is liable to lend a ready ear to 
the propaganda of the wets in favor of 
wine and beer. Can the torrent of propa- 
ganda from the wets be met by an equally 
forceful one from the drys? Can the la- 
boring class be persuaded that prohibition 
is for its lasting good? Could, for in- 
stance, the mine workers be persuaded that 
their success in winning their strike by 
holding up wages was due in large meas- 
ure to prohibition? Can the workingman 
be made to realize all the social and eco- 
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nomic evils that followed in the wake of 
the saloon? Can he be made to see that 
purity in politics is in inverse proportion 
to the influence of the saloon? 

Advocates of wine and beer say they do 
not want the old saloon back, but would 
have these liquors sold in groceries. Is it 
not obvious that just as soon as a grocery 
begins selling liquor it is sure to become 
a saloon? All temperance experts are 
agreed that the return of wine and beer 
means the return of the old saloon unless 
the Government takes charge of the sale, 
and that would certainly be unsatisfactory 
to both drys and wets. The old saloon sys- 
tem was the Black Beast; any new saloon 
would be simply another Black Beast. 


Can the masses who incline toward wine 
and beer be shown that to permit the re- 
turn of these beverages is to nullify the 
Eighteenth Amendment? Wine and beer 
contain alcohol, and all that is necessary 
to get drunk on them is to take several 
drinks instead of one. Plainly, the great 
lesson is that, to make democracy safe for 
the world, the saloon as a political institu- 
tion must be torn up root and branch. 


SMUGGLING WHISKY FROM CANADA 


By Wituram J. McNutty 


One million bottles per week brought into the United States during 
1922—How the smuggling gangs carry on their enormous trade 


T was during the operation of the War 

Time Prohibition act passed by the 

United States Congress that the smug- 
sling of whisky from Canada began to as- 
sume large proportions. In previous years 
the smugglers had confined their activities 
to those States, such as Maine, that had 
already enacted prohibition. But now 
there was a wider field, and those engaged 
in this illicit trade were not slow to seize 
the new opportunities. 

In 1917, when the War Time Prohibi- 
lion act came into force, the first shipment 
of liquor from Canada was made. The 
whisky was bottled, packed and labeled 


as potatoes, and dispatched in freight cars 
from St. John, New Brunswick, which is 
recognized as the Canadian headquarters 
of the smugglers. In the succeeding years 
the volume of the whisky smuggling grew 
formidably. Where hundreds had been 
engaged in the business, thousands were in- 
duced to participate in the illegal traffic, 
fascinated by the immense profits to be 
made. At first only Canadians were in the 
traffic, but in 1919 American smugglers 
hegan to “run” liquor over the inter- 
national border. In 1921 the American- 
Canadian whisky manufacturing and smug 
gling gangs made their début. The indi- 
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vidual smugglers were crushed out by their 
new competitors, or else they joined the 


gangs. 

These gangs had terminals on both sides 
of the boundary. In the Canadian cities, 
towns and villages stills were installed 
by the score, but they were operated in 
a very crude manner. Motor power was 
used for the largest stills, which were 
owned by the most powerful gangs. The 
only practical method of distilling whisky 
is by steam power. The steam keeps the 
worm of the apparatus free of substance. 
Motor power, on the other hand, is weak, 
while inside the worm verdigris gathers 
during the process of distillation and 
drops into the so-called whisky. Verdigris, 
which is a poison, and fusel oil or fusel- 
age from the motor were part of the con- 
tent of every bottle of whisky produced 
from the inferior stills employed by the 
smugglers. The ingredients were usually 


bran mash or corn, alcohol and water. 
Very often wood alcohol, creosote, ether 
or paregoric would be substituted for grain 


alcohol owing to the difference in price. 
The aim was to utilize just enough wood 
alcohol to produce a “kick,” but it fre- 
quently happened that there was an over- 
measurement, with injurious and even fatal 
results to those who imbibed the liquor. 
The ether whisky had a different effect, 
for it led to a trancelike condition, while 
the “kick” that came from creosote and 
paregoric produced a high degree of live- 
liness. 

The individual smugglers and _ the 
smaller gangs did not operate stills. Their 
method of manufacture of the so-called 
whisky was to mix alcohol or wood alco- 
hel or paregoric with water and some 
brown coloring in a boiler or a pail, usu- 
ally in the back room of a bootlegging 
rendezvous in Canada. 

All the large bootlegging gangs had 
sealing apparatus, and plenty of regular 
whisky bottles, known familiarly as 
“Jongnecks.” As soon as the product of 
the stills was cool, it was poured into bot- 
tles, sealed and labeled. Each of the 
gangs had forged copies of well-known 
whisky labels. Besides imitating the best 
brands, names for new brands were in- 
vented. The whisky is placed in the bot- 
tles or in cans, for very often it is sold in 
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five-gallon containers. In some cases the 
quantities are large enough to require 
barrels and kegs. 


For a considerable time automobiles 
were utilized solely for the transportation 
of liquor from Canada into the United 
States. At first the cars and_ trucks 
moved singly. Then came the era of the 
caravans, consisting often of as many as 
seven or eight vehicles, each having a 
guard in addition to the driver. For a 
time the railroads were taboo, but later 
they were again made use of for ship- 
ments. Transportation by water was also 
soon resorted to, and in 1922 the number 
of vessels constituted a numerous and 
motley fleet. The gangs purchased dilap- 
idated schooners, repaired them and sent 
them to sea carrying loads of whisky, most 
of the shipments being made from the Bay 
of Fundy and along the Nova Scotia coast. 
Small steamers that had been used dur- 
ing the war period as submarine patrols 
and large motorboats were also bought up. 
The demand for bottoms became so acute 
that even large steamers were bought and 
converted into whisky runners, while ex- 
cellent schooners that had been out of 
commission owing to the depression in the 
coastwise trade were placed in commis- 
sion again and sold to the smugglers. 
During 1922 no fewer than 500 vessels of 
all sorts and descriptions were engaged in 
smuggling whisky from the maritime 
provinces of Canada to the New England 
seaboard. 


“ Might is right ” was the motto adopted 
by the gangs. In the wake of the whisky 
shipments during 1922 came a veritable 
stream of blood, an orgy of violence and 
theft. The gangs began to attempt the 
annihilation of the weak in order to limit 
competition. On the sea schooners loaded 
with whisky were stolen; motorboats filled 
to the gunwale with the forbidden liquid 
were seized; and even steamers fell into 
the hands of the “highjackers,” as the 
whisky pirates were known. “ Highjack- 
ing” was rife during the closing months 
of 1922. Repeatedly, when schooners, 


"steamers and large motorboats departed 


from coves and ports in the Bay of Fundy 
and along the Nova Scotia coast, there 
would be pursuit by hirelings of rival 
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gangs. Usually off the coast of Maine 
an attack would be made and the whisky 
would be transferred. Frequently the 
pirates would also steal the whisky runner. 

With the advent of Winter, stormy 
weather created havoc among the whisky 
smugglers who were concentrating on the 
water route. One of the biggest gangs 
lost three vessels in the great storm just 
before Christmas, two being schooners 
and the other a steamship. One of the 
schooners was a former fishing smack, and 
when she foundered, two lives were lost 
and 60,000 bottles of whisky were tossed 
into the sea. The other schooner had a 
cargo of the same size and is believed to 
have gone down with her entire crew. But 
the most serious loss was that of the steam- 
ship Bretonia, which left St. John for St. 
Pierre, the whisky mecca off the bleak 
coast of Newfoundland. At St. Pierre 
180,000 bottles of whisky were taken on 
board. This liquor had been manufac- 
tured at St. Pierre under the protection of 
the French Government and bought for 20 
cents a bottle. The plan was to treble the 
number of bottles by adding water in 
Canada. The steamer left St. Pierre on 
Dec. 17 with a crew of twelve and was 
not heard of afterward. 

The average volume of whisky smug- 
sling into the United States from Canada 
was approximately a million bottles per 
week during 1922. The average cost per 
bottle to the smuggler-manufacturer was 
12 cents per bottle. The average re- 
tail price was $8, although the whisky 
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sold as high as $15 per bottle in some 
parts of the United States, whereas in 
Canada the average retail price was $6. 
The years 1921 and 1922 were exception- 
ally prosperous for the whisky smugglers. 
The United States rewarded the gangs 
with millions of dollars in those two 


years alone. One syndicate alone dis- 
tributed $2,000,000 in profits. 


The directing head of this gang, who is 
known as the “ King of Bootleggers,” was 
originally a grocery clerk earning $10 
a week. Nowadays he is to be found in 
an office with six telephones, giving in- 
structions to his army of workers. This 
gang had 200 employes on both sides of 
the international line. Over the telephones 
the “King of Bootleggers” received in- 
formation concerning the movements of 
shipments by rival gangs, and over the 
wires he sent forth his commands to in- 
tercept the shipments. He was so sue- 
cessful, because, in the parlance of the 
whisky smuggler, “every bird has his 
price.” 

That the smuggling of liquor from 
Canada is still going on with unabated 
vigor is evidenced by the fact that as 
recently as Feb. 28 a car loaded with 
champagne and whisky was seized at 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., and another 
carload at Malone, N. Y. The latter in- 
cluded 180 barrels of ale. Both shipments 
had come across the international bound- 
ary and were believed to be only part of 
a much larger consignment. 





THE VALLEY OF TEN THOUSAND 
SMOKES 


By Rosert F. Griccs 


Leader of the Katmai Expeditions of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and Discoverer of the 
Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes 


The greatest of volcanic cataclysms in historic times, which took 
in an uninhabited portion of the Alaska Peninsula in June, 
1912—Crater eight miles in 
deep-—Remarkable sights and 


originated in the terrific eruption 

of Katmai in June, 1912, which 
was one of the greatest volcanic cata- 
clysms of historic times. If the volcano 
had been situated in a populous district, 
the very beginning of the disturbance 
would have been heralded with flaming 
headlines. Since it occurred in a remote 
and almost uninhabited portion of the 
Alaska Peninsula, it attracted little atten- 
tion in the outside world. 

Nevertheless, people at great distances 
soon knew that something extraordinary 
had occurred. A peculiar “ dry fog,” dif- 
ferent from anything ever observed be- 
fore, quickly spread round the world and 
was reported in a number of widely sepa- 
rated stations in both hemispheres. This 
haze was caused by the cloud of dust pro- 
jected by the volcano into the upper lay- 
ers of the atmosphere. Measurements by 
C. G. Abbott of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, show that the dust cloud 
intercepted and dissipated, on the average, 
ten per cent. of the sun’s heat, markedly 
reducing terrestrial temperatures and caus: 
ing the notoriously cold Summer of 1912. 
So great was the effect that, as calculated 
by W. J. Humphreys of the United States 
Weather Bureau, a succession of such 
eruptions would lower the temperature of 
the earth enough to cause another ice age. 

The immensity of the cataclysm is be- 
yond comprehension, but comparison with 
a region whose geography is more familiar 
may help toward an understanding of its 


er Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes 


circumference and 8,700 feet 


scenes in an unknown region 


magnitude. If such a volcano should 
burst forth on Manhattan Island the sul- 
phurous fumes would offend human nos- 
trils and tarnish exposed brass as far 
away as Denver, while in Pittsburgh acid 
rain due to sulphuric acid from the erup- 
tion would destroy lawns and gardens and 
cause stinging burns wherever they 
touched the flesh. New York City would 
be overwhelmed by a flow of incandescent 
sand, which would utterly destroy every- 
thing it touched. There would be no sur- 
vivors and few, if any, ruins left to mark 
the site of that great city. Fortunately, 
the focus of the eruption was in no such 
populous district. Not a single life was 
lost and the damage to property was in- 
significant. 

If the region had been readily accessi- 
ble volcanologists would have flocked to 
the scene, but up to the present it has 
been studied only by the expeditions sent 
out by the National Geographic Society, 
whose findings have just been published 
by the society in a book entitled “The 
Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes.” 

The nearest settlement of consequence 
was Kodiak, one hundred miles from the 
volcano. Here total darkness prevailed 
for three days—“ solid ” darkness, blacker 
than anything else imaginable—so thick 
that a lantern held at arm’s length could 
not be seen through the impenetrable cur- 
tain of dust. The ashfall at this distance. 
after being packed down, was ten inches 
deep on the level. Dire terror, naturally, 
took possession of the inhabitants, but they 
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were in little real danger, for experience 
shows that people more than ten miles 
from a volcano are seldom killed unless 
by the “ tidal ” waves which sometimes ac- 
company an eruption. 

On the mainland of the Alaska Peninsu- 
la, nearer the volcano, many feet of ash 
deposits accumulated, creating a country 
like unto no other. It slid off the hills, 
in great cones of loose sand upward of a 
thousand feet high. It blew before the 


winds like snow, cutting away the bark of 


Mageik volcano, ten miles southwest of Katmai. 
appearance of Katmai, which 


beforc the eruption was a three-peaked snowcap, 
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problems encountered. Our chemists were 
brave men to undertake analyses under 
such conditions, but in spite of the diffi- 
culties their studies have added much to 
our knowledge of volcanoes and the con- 
ditions of plant growth in volcanic ash. 


An ENormMous CRATER 


After much toil and effort we reached 
the rim of Katmai, where we found a crater 
eight miles in circumference and 3,700 
feet deep. In the bottom was a beautiful 


This volcano gives a good idea of the original 
slightly 


higher than Mageik 


the dead trees with its fierce sand blast 
and forming deep drifts in sheltered 
places. It worked into the streams, con- 
verting them into mazes of shifting quick- 
sands or obliterating them altogether. On 
ur first visit to the devastated country we 
had to strain our water through a food 
But, of course, we could only strain 
cut the coarse stuff. One of the boys once 
refused to wash for three days because he 
would not dirty his face with the muddy 
soup which we had to drink. 

The only way to explore this country 
was to travel afoot, carrying all our sup- 
plies on our backs. We had to limit our 
provisions to the minimum of the most 
concentrated foods; yet we had to see to 
it that we had enough, for the country 
furnished nothing. Likewise, we had to 
transport in this primitive fashion the 
equipment necessary to study the scientific 


Dag. 


milky-blue lake of hot water, surrounded 
by almost perjendicular precipices of rich- 
toned lavas, superbly framing the tur- 
quoise waters, the whole forming one of 
the most beautiful and awe-inspiring spec- 
tacles in the world. 

After examining the crater we felt we 
had seen the climax of natural scenery, for 
we knew we had beheld one of the incom- 
parable sights in the world of nature. We 
little suspected that even greater wonders 
awaited us across the range. Persistent 
clouds on the far side of the mountains 
had, to be sure, aroused our curiosity; but, 
thinking they were only the mists which 
gather so readily around all high moun- 
tains, we had little idea of finding any- 
thing unusual when, on July 31, 1916, we 
started toward Katmai Pass. The ascent 
is a long, hard climb over much-gullied 
bad lands cut in the loose ash. Long be- 
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fore we reached the summit I had con- 
cluded it was foolish to spend our strength 
in such an endeavor and was about to turn 
back when I caught sight of a tiny puff of 
vapor in the floor of the pass. I rubbed 
my eyes and looked again. Yes, there it 
was—a miniature volcane sending up a 
little jet of steam. 


When we reached the pass we found its 
floor all shot through with cracks, from 
which issued half a dozen good-sized jets 
of steam and perhaps a hundred small 
ones. With some trepidation we ap- 
proached over the fissured surface, but for 
the moment found nothing to cause alarm. 
Steam was escaping from small openings 
a few inches in diameter, whence it came 
with considerable velocity, giving forth a 
low, roaring sound. We could go quite 
close and werm our hands in the emana- 
tions, which, though hot. as they emerged, 
soon cooled, like the vapor from a tea- 
kettle. Along with the steam were va- 
rious substances which gave rise to curious 
evil odors and precipitated highly colored 
incrustations in whieh were blended all 
possible browns, yellows and reds in the 
most brilliant combinations. 

Thinking we had seen all I started back, 
when, pausing on the crest of the pass, | 
spied far down the valley, over the top of 
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a rise, a puff of steam. As we had scanned 
the outlook carefully when we came over 
I knew that this must be something new, 
and we hurried on till we could gain an 
unobstructed view. 

The sight that flashed upon us as we 
surmounted the hillock was one of the 
most amazing visions ever beheld by mor- 
tal man. The whole valley, as far as the 
eye could reach, was full of hundreds, no, 
thousands—literally, tens of thousands— 
of smokes curling up from its fissured 
floor. A dozen miles away the valley 
turned behind a blue mountain in the dis- 
tance. Plainly the smokes extended that 
far. How much further we could not tell. 
Even from the hasty examination we were 
able to make on the day of discovery we 
could see that the vents must be counted 
by the tens of thousands. From this first 
impression came the name “The Valley of 
Ten Thousand Smokes.” 

The first glance was enough to assure us 
that we had stumbled into another Yel- 
lowstone Park, unseen and unsuspected by 
white man or native until this hour. Yet 
when we had opportunity to explore the 
valley we found it different from the Yel- 
lowstone. There are no geysers, and until 
recently there were no hot springs. The 
reason for this lies in the different tem- 


(© National Geographic Society) 
Katmai voleano: the rim of the enormous crater is three miles in diameter and 3,700 feet deep 
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peratures of the two regions. Boiling 
point is the highest temperature found in 
the Yellowstone; in the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes it is the lowest. Con- 
sequently the activity of the Yellowstone 
takes the form of hot springs of one sort 
or another, while in the valley the emana- 
tions come off as steam, which in the big 
fumaroles is always greatly superheated. 


MILLIONS OF FUMAROLES 


Later, more careful estimates served to 
confirm, or rather to amplify, our first 
judgment of the number of the vents in the 
valley. An amusing instance of this was 
afforded in 1917 when I found my chemist 
counting the smokes to see whether the 
name I had given was accurate. When he 
came back he announced that my figures 
were well within the truth. 

The number of smokes visible at any 
time is, however, largely a matter of at- 
mospheric conditions. The quantity of 
gas given off is sensibly constant over 
long periods, but the amount of visible 


condensation depends on the humidity of 


the air. On a hot, dry day only the 
largest fumaroles show up. When the air 
is saturated the whole valley reeks with 
a continuous steam cloud in which the 
columns of the individual vents are com- 
mingled. The ordinary condition is, nat- 
urally, somewhere between these extremes. 
The place presents its most spectacular 
appearance just as it clears after a rain. 
Then the gas from tens of thousands of 
microscopic vents, previously discernible 
only from their hissing, condense into as 
many separate wisps of steam. At such 
times it is readily seen that the total num- 
ber of vents of all sizes is really many 
times ten thousand—literally several mil- 
lions. 


In shape the active area assumes the 
form of a gigantic Y. The height of the 
Y, perpendicular to the main range of vol- 
canoes, is thirteen miles; its width across 
the top, nine miles; its area somewhat 
more than fifty square miles. Some vents 
stand apart on the summits of gently slop- 
ing mounds, and these include some of 
the biggest of all. Others rise from the 
depths of yawning craters blown in the 
valley floor, either singly or in close-set 
nests. But by far the largest number issue 
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from the numerous fissures which parallel 
the margins of the valley or traverse its 
floor. Though occasionally gaping open 
and permitting a view into the depths, 
these are often bridged over by arches of 
ash or marked only by thin lines of fuma- 
roles which issue at intervals. 


As the sandstone mountains that lie be- 
tween the two arms of the Y are all broken 
up by similar fissures, it is inferred that 
these must be deep-seated fractures reach- 
ing down to a considerable body of molten 
material below, from which the emana- 
tions of the fumaroles are derived. 

No later visitors can experience the feel- 
ings that came over us as we prepered to 
camp for the first time within the confines 
of this place. They will know in advance 
that it is safe, but we could not tell what 
dangers might lurk in its fumaroles. It 
was a situation calculated to instill dread. 
Would we wake again, or would that in- 
sidious poison, carbon monoxide—color- 
less, tasteless, odorless, yet deadly in con- 
centrations as low as one-twentieth of 1 
per cent.—attack us and render us inca- 
pable of climbing out? We knew that it 
must be emanating from the fumarolce 
in considerable quantities. It is one thing 
to go into Death Valley with all one’s 
faculties alert to ward off danger, but 
quite another to lie down and allow one’s 
self to lapse into unconscious helplessness 
in such a place. 

I picked for our camp the coolest place 
there was, close beside a retreating snow 
bank, but when we turned in the first 
night we were astonished to find the 
ground under our tent decidedly warm. 
When we thrust a thermometer six inches 
into the ground it promptly rose to the 
boiling point. This was very disconcerting, 
for the place had been vacated only re- 
cently by the snow bank behind us. We 
put most of our bedding under us—to 
keep cool. Before long our blankets were 
as hot as the ground. Yet at our altitude 
of 2,300 feet the air was at times piercing 
cold; so while we steamed on one side 
we froze on the other and kept turning 
over and over in an effort to equalize 
things. 

After a little we discovered our beds 
were not only hot, but wet from invisible 
vapors which were everywhere seeping up 
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Baked Mountain Camp—from the snowdrift. By moving the tents a few feet backward or for- 
ward, Mr. Griggs and his companions could obtain any degree of heat they might desire 


through the soil. The condensation of the 
steam soon saturated our blankets, so that 
by morning we were in a most curious 
case. To say that we were having a con- 
tinuous Turkish bath is putting it alto- 
gether too mildly. This state of affairs 
worried us very much indeed. Such con- 
ditions were the worst possible for the 
films on which we were depending to 
,vouch for our story. We all expected to 
catch “ our death of cold,” but on the con- 
trary we found that it was very much like 
taking the “cure” at a hot spring, for it 
completely banished all those rheumatic 
pains which pursued us in the open. 


CookinGc By NATURE’S FIRES 


Just in front was our cookstove—a mild- 
mannered fumarole—into which we hung 


our pots of beans and rice. We were 
somewhat dubious about the feasibility of 
this method of cooking because of the nox- 
ious gases that came off along with the 
steam, but the results were more than sat- 
isfactory. We never detected the faintest 


taint in any of our food. It was, in fact, 
an arrangement exactly suited to a bach- 
elor’s style of cooking. The pots were sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of live steam 
just at the boiling point; consequently 
nothing ever boiled away, cooked to pieces 
or burned, no matter how long it was neg- 
lected or forgotten. It was our regular 
practice to put our supper to cook when 
we left in the morning and our breakfast 
when we went to bed. Once, when driven 
out by a storm, we found our oatmeal in 
perfect condition on returning three days 
later. No visitors could have caught us 
unprepared at that camp, for dinner was 
always ready to serve at any hour of day 
or night. 

While a fumarole might do very well to 
cook with, it was no good to dry clothes 
by, and I dreaded the day when we should 
be caught in the rain. We found, to our 
astonishment, that if we came in shivering. 
wet to the skin, and crawled into our moist 
beds, we quickly “ dried off”; that is to 
say, the heat drove off the surplus water 
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and left us no wetter than when we started 
out. 

The snowdrift immediately behind the 
tent made a perfect refrigerator, where 
everything could be kept freezing cold 
until needed. The only trouble was that 
our larder was scarcely equal to the ac- 
commodations nature had provided. But 
for one drawback, we had “all the com- 
forts of home”; the fumarole used that 
year would not fry, so we had to do with- 
out our old standbys, bacon and flapjacks. 
There were, however, many vents in the 
valley quite hot enough to fry bacon, as 
we proved to our satisfaction later when 
we had become less afraid of them. 

The highest temperature found was 
nearly 1,200 degrees Fahrenheit (645 de- 
grees Centigrade), which was measured in 
a small hole not more than two inches in 
ciameter. When we whittled the end of a 
walking stick into a brush of shavings and 
thrust it into this fumarole, it instantly 
began to smoke and char, and on being 
jerked into the air again, burst into flame, 


from which we kindled a bonfire by break- 
ing up what was left of our canes. Analy- 
sis shows that the vapor from these fuma- 
roles is 99 per cent. steam—that is to say, 


water. Here, then, water kindled fire in- 
stead of quenching it—a condition of 
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things surely surpassing any metaphor in- 
vented by Dante or Milton in describing 
the inferno. 


All the extremely high temperatures 
measured were found in such relatively 
small and inconspicuous fumaroles as this, 
rather than in the big vents.which one 
would suppose to be hottest. Yet the real 
temperature of the emergent gas is prob- 
ably quite as high in the big vents as in 
the little ones, though their wide throats 
permit the emanations to cool somewhat 
before reaching the surface. On this ac- 
count the largest and most impressive 
vents, those which are actually delivering 
by far the greatest quantities of heat, are 
never much above 500 degrees Fahrenheit. 
‘his temperature, although far beyond 
that ever found in a steam boiler, is much 
below the kindling point of wood. Even 
at 500 degrees, however, the steam is per 
fectly dry as it comes forth, and it does 
not begin to condense until it has risen 
several feet into the cool air. 


METALS DEPOSITED BY THE FUMAROLES 


The principal gas in all the fumaroles, 
whatever the temperature, is steam. In 
the samples analyzed it varied from 98.4 to 
99.99 per cent. by volume. The most im- 


(© National Geographic Society) 


A mild-mannered fumarole made an ideal cook stove except that, when the wind was contrary, 
it took two men to guide the pot into the throat of the fumarole 
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portant remaining gases are hydrochloric 
acid, hydrofluoric acid, carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen sulphide, nitrogen, and some- 
limes marsh gas. Minor constituents are 
oxygen, carbon monoxide, argon and am- 
monia. |From a communication by E. G. 
Zies to the Geological Society of Washing- 
ton, not yet .published.]| The ammonia 
comes up largely in the form of sal am- 
moniac, which may sometimes be gath- 
cred in masses as pure and white as that 
sold in a drug store. One sample ana- 
lyzed 98 per cent. pure. 

The most surprising chemical discovery 
was the abundance of fluorine. The hy- 
drofluoric acid in the fumes attacked the 
collecting apparatus, eating away the sur- 
face until it looked as if it were made of 
ground glass. The majority of the incrus- 
tations contain fluorine. In one soft deli- 
quescent orange deposit 7 per cent. of it 
was found. Such high percentages of 
fluorine have never befdre been reported 
in volcanic emanations. Its abundance is 
a matter of great interest because it has 
long been believed, though previously 
there has been no opportunity to test the 
theory, that mineral ores must be deposit- 
ed from just such acid vapors. It is sig- 
nificant to note, therefore, that the chem- 
ists find that most of the incrustations con- 
tain lead, tin, zinc, and other metals. 
These are not important in themselves, for 
the quantities present are minute. But the 
further study of the conditions of their 
sublimation bids fair to throw much light 
on the processes by which commercial ores 
are concentrated. 

When one can take his mind off the 
fumaroles sufficiently to examine the con- 
figuration of the valley, a remarkable con- 
trast is observed between the rugged 
mountains round about and the flatness of 
the valley floor. Upon examination it is 
found that the smoothness of the surface 
is due to an enormous deposit of fine- 
grained volcanic sand, very different from 
the ash thrown out by Katmai. The depth 
of this tuff, transforming, as it does, a 
steep mountain valley into a flat plain, 
must be several hundred feet. Although 
now hard and firm, its relations to the 
protruding topography and the gentle 
slope of its margin from nearly 3,000 
feet almost to sea level give unmistakable 
testimony that the mass once possessed a 





high degree of fluidity and poured down 
the valley like a flood. 

Around the head of the valley not a 

vestige of the former vegetation remains 
to tell the tale, but fifteen miles away the 
remains of trees persist, as pillars of char- 
coal, standing in the mass of tuff. This 
material was, therefore, very highly heat- 
ed, probably red hot, as it issued. The 
molten magma below must have burst 
through the fissures in the valley floor. 
Under some conditions it might have re- 
mained an ordinary lava flow, but this 
was overloaded with dissolved gases 
which, escaping almost explosively, com- 
pletely disrupted the solid constituents 
and produced the fragmental sand-tuff that 
remains to tell the tale. 
' The nearest counterparts of this fluent 
mixture of sand and gas ever observed 
were the terrible incandescent avalanches 
from Mount Pelée. These, as is well re- 
membered, were far more deadly than any 
slow-moving lava flow, which would have 
given people time to flee. But these fiery 
avalanches came and went in the twink- 
ling of an eye, snuffing out the breath of 
every living thing in their path. The de- 
posits from the burning clouds of Mount 
Pelée are of relatively insignificant dimen- 
sions. But the tuff in the valley contains 
something like a cubic mile of material. 
The fiery fountains that accompanied the 
outpour of this red-hot flood, could they 
have been seen, must have presented a 
spectacle far surpassing any image ever 
conjured up by poet or preacher in an 
effort to picture the place of everlasting 
torment. 


A Great GAME PRESERVE 


The reports. of this wonderful region 
brought back by the National Geographic 
Society expeditions were such a revelation 
that the district was set aside promptly 
by Presidential proclamation as the Kat- 
mai National Monument. Besides being 
one of the most interesting members of 
our National Park system, it is one of the 
largest, for it includes more than a mil- 
lion acres. 

The volcanic wonders are so remark- 
able and the destructive effects of the 


eruption so widespread that people are in 
danger’‘of getting the idea the new Kat- 
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An ash-covered snowdrift which served as a refrigerator. 


(© National Geographic Society.) 


The arched grottoes were melted 


by the heat from the ground below 


mai National Monument is merely a dev- 
astated desert with no other claim to in- 
terest. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Within a dozen miles of the 
Smokes is some of the finest lake and for- 
est country in America—country which is 
destined to become as famous a game pre- 
serve as the Yellowstone Park. 

The lakes are the abode of countless 
waterfowl, ducks of many species, gees? 
and swans in abundance. I once saw 500 
swans in a single flock sunning themselves 
on a sand bar. In the forests are spruce 
hens, and on the mountains ptarmigan. 
The swift streams are full of rainbow trout 
ready to snap at any hook which the angler 
may cast to them. These fish reach a size 
which makes the speckled trout of our 
Eastern brooks seem pigmy indeed by 
comparison. Those we captured averaged 
about two feet in length, while the largest 
measured thirty-two inches. Here also al 
the proper season one may see that wonder 
of the animal world—hordes of salmon 
swarming up into the lakes to spawn. 
Within sight of the volcanoes is a water- 
fall, Brooks Falls, where they may be seen 
in enormous numbers, leaping the obstruc- 
tion in their rush to the spawning grounds. 


As for big game, there are moose, cari- 
bou, fox, wolf, wolverine and the great 
Alaskan brown bear, largest of all carniv- 
orous animals. Most of these may be 
found for generations in other places, but 
the Katmai National Monument probably 
will become the sole refuge of the bears, 
for this is the only area within their range 
in which they can be preserved without in- 
terfering with the progress of civilization. 


I have here only begun to describe the 
wonders of this remarkable region and 
hardly touched upon the numerous lines of 
scientific investigation pursued in our ex- 
peditions. In conclusion may I voice the 
hope that this wonderful national reserva- 
tion shall not linger long in its present 
state of inaccessibility? The National Geo- 
graphic Society has explored it and dis- 
covered a feasible route by which it may 
be entered. It remains for other agencies 
to build the fifty miles of road necessary 
to put it within reach of the traveling pub- 
lic. When that is done the tourist may 
leave his steamer in the morning and after 
an automobile ride of a few hours pene- 
trate to the heart of the region. I hope it 
may soon be as easy for my readers to visit 
the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes as it 
is now to tour Yellowstone Park. 
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of $10,000,000,000 dependent upon material produced in 
British and Dutch colonies—Restrictions to force up prices 
plans to 


— American 


disturb international relations. The 

automotive and rubber industries 
of the United States, representing an in- 
vestment of over $10,000,000,000 and de- 
pendent entirely upon rubber produced in 
the British and Dutch equatorial posses- 
sions, are facing a critical situation, due to 
the drastic restrictions placed by the Brit- 
ish Government upon the production and 
export of crude rubber. The international 
aspect is further complicated by the fact 
that the British Rubber Commission, which 
recommended these restrictions, has also 
advised that the Dutch Government be 
asked to adopt similar measures so as to 
insure bringing to terms the American rub- 
ber consumers, who consume about 72 per 
cent. of the total world production, though 
producing none at all and controlling only 
less than 3 per cent. of the world’s rubber- 
producing area. 


The British Colonial Secretary, rein- 
‘forced by trained diplomats and men of 
affairs such as Sir Gilbert Grindle and 
Sir Eric Geddes, who have been assigned 
to the task of creating a rubber monopoly 
with a minimum of friction and to the 
maximum advantage of the British pro- 
ducers. has presented the scheme to the 
Netherlands Government and the Dutch 
rubber planters. The first communication 
was made by transmitting the report of the 
Stevenson committee, which recommended 
the restrictions on production and expor- 
tation. In its report to the British Gov- 
ernment the committee stated that it had 
“thoroughly kept in view the fact that no 


Rais is the latest commodity to 


establish 


independent plantations 


scheme, however excellent in itself, could 
properly be recommended to you for adop- 
tion unless it recommended itself to the 
authorities of the Dutch East Indies, who 
control the only important source of plan- 
tation rubber outside of the British colo- 
nies and dependencies.” British official 
missions have been sent to the Netherlands 
and to the Dutch East Indies to negotiate 
for concerted action, but at this writing 
the Dutch have not reached a decision. 
There are two. other _ international 
political aspects emphasized by the Brit- 
ish restrictions. By acquiescing to the 
award of mandates to Great Britain cov- 
ering equatorial lands, the United States 
gave up the only possibility of establish- 
ing independent sources of production of 
rubber, which would have been worth 
$1,000,000,0C0 to the United States, as 
practically all rubber is produced in the 
equatorial belt—extending 10 degrees 
north and 10 degrees south of the equator 
—-where nature provides the torrid heat 
and about seventy-five inches of rain a 
year required for rubber cultivation, and 
where, moreover, labor is cheap. 
Secondly, the 300,000,000 rubber trees 
in the British and Dutch possessions were 
produced from the hevea (rubber) seeds 
surreptitiously taken out of Brazil by a 
British agent about forty-five years ago. 
But for that, it is argued by the Brazilian 
authorities, Brazil and other equatorial 
Latin-American republics would be receiv- 
ing $500.000.000 a year from the rubber 
trees which are part of their birthright. 
Fifty years ago, when the use of rubber 
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began to spread on account of the many 
uses found as a result of the discovery of 
the vulcanizing process by Charles Good- 
year, the American inventor, practically 
the entire rubber supply came from Bra- 
zil, Peru and other of the American 
countries in the equatorial belt. Owing 
to the enforcement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, it would have been impossible for 
a non-American nation to establish a col- 
ony there will complete sovereignty, such 
as is exercised in the Malay States and 
Straits Settlements and other equatorial 
lands where 70 per cent, of the rubber is 
now produced under British control. 
Soon after Goodyear had proved that 
rubber goods could be made to supply hu- 
man wants, the rubber industry began to 
thrive and the demand for crude rubber 
jumped from year to year, although Good- 
year himself died in poverty in 1860 be- 
cause his patents were being generally in- 


CHARLES GOODYEAR 


The inventor who. discovered the process of vulcanzing 
He died in 1860 a poor man, because his patents 
manufacturers, evaded payment of 
(From a drawing lent by courtesy of the Good- 
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fringed and he was unable to enforce his 
rights. 

The story of how Great Britain obtaine 
control of rubber production can best be 
told by quoting from the account given in 
a booklet entitled “ Rubber,” issued by the 
British Rubber Growers’ Association: 

For many years Central and South America 
supplied most of the raw rubber used by the 
manufacturers, although Africa and parts of 
India helped to augment the supplies. A great 
deal of it was of inferior quality, sticky, resinous 
and very impure. The best rubber, known as 
Para rubber, came from the Amazon Valley 
and was the product of a tree known to botanists 
as the Hevea Brasiliensis. This tree is the 
source of the bulk of the present-day supplies, 
but these supplies no longer come from the 
wild forests of the West, but from plantations 
of this tree in the East, 
Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indo-China. 

It is to the prompt action and resources of 
Sir Henry Wickham that the world is indebted 
for making possible the present 
ample supplies of raw rubber of 
the best variety. As the result 
of long and careful study of 
rubber trees in the Brazilian for- 
ests he formed the theory that 
these valuable trees could be 
cultivated and that the Eastern 
tropics would prove particularly 
suitable for their adoption. He 
brought his experiences to the 
notice of the Director of Kew 
Gardens, London, and in 1876 
the Indian Government agreed to 
finance the introduction of the 
rubber tree in India. Sir Henry 
Wickham was entrusted with the 
difficult task of procuring a 
quantity of hevea seeds and de- 
livering them to the Indian Gov- 
ernment. The greatest problem 
was how to get the seeds out 
of the country without detection. 

While engaged in carrying out 
his researches on the banks of 
the Amazon, Sir Henry Wickham 
was one day surprised by the 
arrival of an ocean liner, the 
steamship Amazonas. Wickham 
seized his opportunity and char- 
tered the ship on behalf of the 
Government of India. He ar- 
ranged to send it up the river 
to an appointed spot—the junc- 
tion with the Tapajos—where he 
succeeded in meeting it with a 
good supply of seeds gathered 


mainly in 
Indies, 
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Borneo and 
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in the interior. The seeds were shipped, and 
the vessel headed its way down the mighty river. 

We cannot describe the anxieties of Wickham 
or follow the precautions he took to preserve 
the vitality of his precious cargo, nor of his 
handling of the officials at the river mouth who 
would certainly have put an end to the adven- 
ture had they realized what was taking place. 
However, he eventually got safely away, having 
represented his cargo as consisting of rare 
botanical specimens destined for Kew. The 
seeds were planted at Kew and a fair number 
germinated. The young plants were packed in 
special boxes known as Wardian cases and dis- 
patched to India. But India could not afford to 
adopt them, so they went to Ceylon and eventu- 
ally to the Malay Peninsula and other parts of 
the East. The failure of the coffee plantations 
due to a leaf disease, some thirty or forty years 
ago, forced planters to look around for some 
other culture, and small acreages were planted 
from the seeds of the trees which had sprung 
from Wickham’s original Brazilian plants. The 
ease of cultivation, the large yields and the high 
quality of the rubber soon encouraged develop- 
ment, until today nine-tenths of the world’s 
production of raw rubber is derived from the 
plantations, while the inferior sorts from Africa 
and other parts have been practically wiped out. 
The only rubber still produced in large quantity 
from the trees growing wild in the dense forest 
is that already referred to as Para rubber. 


WHERE Rusper Is Grown 


When the interests which control the ex- 
tensive rubber plantations in the British 
colonies and dependencies felt the slump 
ef 1920 and reduced the output, the manu- 
facturers the world over had large stocks 
of crude rubber on hand. The world rub- 
ber production for 1920, which was the 
last “ unrestricted year,” was, as shown by 
the following figures, mainly from British 
colonies and dependencies, only 5 per 
cent. of the total world production com- 
ing from South American sources: 

Colony and Ownership Tons 
Malaya, British 
MRNED: HEMREGI «05 sin'5ecacten caeasesxnaes 39,000 
India, British 6,400 
a, - Ts von sce vecniesersscesels 
Sarawak, British 
Dutch East Indies, Dutch 
Indo-China, French 


MMS Sa on kidd Cen vaalsiekuniiees deka eee 


That year the production of Brazil, 
Peru, Bolivia, Venezuela and other coun- 


tries not listed above amounted to a lit- 
tle over 30,000 tons. During the slump, 
when the stocks of crude rubber that had 
been kept in reserve by manufacturers 
were reduced by sales and use, the pro- 
duction of plantation rubber so under- 
mined the demand for Brazilian rubber 
that the production dropped to under 20,- 
000 tons, while the British, Dutch and 
French production remained fairly high, 
ageregating 272,915 tons. In 1921-1922 
the demand for raw rubber began to in- 
crease, and during the year ending July, 
1922, the principal nations of the world 
imported 383,400 tons of raw rubber, of 
which the United States got about two- 
thirds. 

The Stevenson Committee, whose re- 
port has caused the placing of the restric- 
tions on rubber exports from the British 
colonies and dependencies, was appointed 
in the latter part of 1921 with the fol- 
lowing personnel: 

Sir James Stevenson, Chairman, a per- 
manent commercial adviser of the British 
Colonial Office, the managing director of 
John Walker & Sons, distillers, with a dis- 
tinguished record of service under the 
Government in connection with munitions 
and other wartime activities. 


Sir Gilbert Grindle, Assistant Secretary 
of State at the Colonial Office since 1916, 
having entered the department in 1896. 


Sir Stanley Bois, a director of rubber 
planting corporations, partner in the firm 
of Bois & Co., merchants and commission 
agents of Colombo, Ceylon, Chairman of 
the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce for 
three consecutive terms, and member of 
the Ceylon Legislative Committee. He is 
President of the British Rubber Growers’ 
Association, representing the British rub- 
ber interests with a quasi-official position 
in the British Government. 

Sir Edward Brockman, Chief Secretary 
of the Federated Malay States since 1911. 
He has held many important official po- 
sitions in the rubber-producing districts. 

Sir Edward Rosling, the Chairman of 
the Anglo-Ceylon and General Estates 
Company, Ltd., which controls extensive 
rubber plantations in British colonies and 
dependencies. He has been for over ten 
years member of the Legislative Council 
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of Ceylon, representing the rubber-plant- 
ing interests. 

Mr. E. J. Byrne, director of the Dun- 
lop Rubber Company, which is exten- 
sively interested in rubber planting. 

Mr. William Duncan, a rubber planter 
and former member of the Malay Legis- 
lative Council. 

The ground had been prepared to pre- 
vent the shipping of large quantities of 
rubber before the restrictive measures 
were put into operation. On Oct. 30, 
1922, they were ratified by the Federated 
Malay States and a strict control has been 
placed on the export of rubber. No re- 
leases are made until officials in their dis- 
cretion consider the price offered for it 
suficiently high, while the schedule of re- 
leases are subject to adjustment and re- 
vision every three months under the direct 
control of the Governments of Ceylon and 
the Federated Malay States. Thus there 
is no certainty that next year the Amer- 
ican industry will be able to obtain a suf- 


Ceolie gathering latex from hevea tree in Sumatra, 


Malay Archipelago 
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ficient supply of crude rubber at a fixed 
price of even 50 cents or $1 per pound. 
During the last two years, and up to last 
September, crude rubber could be boughi 


‘at from 15 cents to 20 cents a pound. In 


the past few months it has jumped to 
nearly 40 cents a pound. It may go high- 
er, for we must not forget that in 1910 it 
sold at $3 a pound. 

The world has been consuming about 
300,600 long tons of rubber a year. The 
consumption in 1919 was 330,000 tons; in 
1920 it was 310,000 tons; in 1921, 265,000 
tons, a long ton being 2,240 pounds. It 
is estimated that the consumption this year 
will be over 450,000 tons and there is ap- 
proximately eight months’ supplies on 
hand. 


How America Is AFFECTED 


The British restrictions affect the United 
States in various ways. In the first place. 
the rubber manufacturers have to pay 
enormously increased prices, while the un- 

certainty of getting the rub- 


ber at all causes gambling. 
hoarding and production of 


inferior articles. All this 
means economic loss and 
undermines American for- 
eign trade. 

Billions of dollars have 
been invested in America in 
purchasing and arranging 
for the upkeep of 11,500,- 
000 automobiles and motor 
trucks. In round figures, the 
automotive industry as a 
whole, including the manu- 
facture of motor cars, mo- 
tor trucks, component parts 
and accessories and their 
distribution, together with 
garages and other branches 
of the business, provides 
employment for 3,000,000 
persons and represents an 
investment of $10,000.000,- 
000. This great industry is 
dependent upon a supply of 
approximately 600,000,000 
pounds of rubber annually. 
Besides that. an increase in 
the export-of motor vehicles 
and accessories. bringing 
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the total up to $500,000,000 a year within 
three years is looked forward to, but this 
business will be crippled if the manufac- 
turers cannot get rubber in sufficient quan- 
tities or have to pay exorbitant prices 
for it. 

American manufacturers produce annu- 
ally rubber goods valued at approximately 
$1,000,000,000, nine-tenths of which is 
consumed in the United States. Over 20,- 
000 different articles are made wholly or 
in part of rubber, and while four-fifths 
of the total crude rubber stock imported 
into the United States goes into the man- 
ufacture of automobile tires and casings, 
many other articles manufactured with 
rubber have become indispensable to 
American industries and American life. 

The rubber question is of pressing im- 
portance to the United States, because we 
do not produce rubber and it requires 
from five to six years for rubber trees to 
grow to the adult stage at which they 
give the latex, which, when coagulated 
by putting a little acetic acid in it, turns 
into the substance called crude rubber. As 
it would require at least two years to clear 
sufficient acreage and plant a sufficient 
number of rubber trees to meet American 
requirements, any plan to establish inde- 
pendent plantations would solve the prob- 
lem only*in eight years’ time. 

It is estimated that the rubber-bearing 
area in British Malaya is approximately 
1,095,000 acres, with a potential acreage 
of 1,201,689 acres in the Federated Malay 
States and 1,320,606 acres in the Straits 
Settlements and non-Federated Malay 
States, a total of 2,522,295, while there 
appear to be a total of 1,770,551 acres 
actually planted. The British plantations 
comprise about 300,000,000 trees and the 
Dutch about 108,000,000 trees. 

It is stated that the only places where 
the United States could establish rubber 
plantations are Mindanao, in the Philip- 
pines, and on the Caribbean islands, but 
while that could be undertaken by the 
Government as a measure for the protec- 
tion of national industries, it could not be 
done by private capital, because there is 
not in the Western Hemisphere the cheap 
labor—from 10 to 40 cents a day per man 
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—available in the British and Dutch equa- 
torial possessions. 


POWER OF THE MONOPOLY 


Brazil, Peru, Bolivia and other equator- 
ial Latin-American countries afford all the 
facilities required to establish large rubber 
plantations and have been seeking to in- 
terest United States rubber interests for a 


‘number of years. 


But American capital has declined to in- 
vest in establishing rubber plantations be. 
cause the output from the British and 
Dutch colonies has been more than suffi- 
cient to meet the demand and_ because 
large losses would have to be faced in the 
event of a price-cutting war, as well as 
from the organized competition of the es- 
iablished producers. 

The immediate solution appears to rest 
upon these possibilities: (1) refusal by the 
Dutch to join the British in adopting re- 


(Paul Thompson.) 
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Three-year old hevea, 18 inches in 
girth, Basilan Island, Philippines 


sirictive measures; (2) a wider use of old 
rubber, scrap rubber and surplus stock, 
which appear to be sufficient to meet more 
than half of the needs of the United 
“tates for the year 1923; (3) a larger im- 
portation of wild rubber from Brazil, 
Peru, Bolivia and other equatorial Latin- 
American nations; (4) action by the 
small independent rubber producers in the 
[ast to compel the revision of the British 
restrictions to which they are strongly op- 
posed; (5) the discovery of a substitute 
for rubber or a process that will cut 
down the cost of producing synthetic rub- 
her; (6) the discovery of a method of 
treating the latex or sap of other trees and 
plants having gum properties. 

The problem, however, must be solved 
immediately, and the only way out of the 
difficulty is to have the British rubber 
growers submit to the American rubber 
interests direct or through an arbitration 
hody a schedule showing the costs of pro- 
duction of rubber and agree to fix the 
prices of crude rubber on the basis of cost 
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plus an equitable profit. The obstacle to 
such a settlement is the fact that the Brit- 
ish manufacturers of rubber goods and of 
automotive equipment will not agree to 
any such arrangement because they are 
competing against American manufactur- 
ers. This competition has been very keen 


since the end of the World War and shows 


no sign of growing less intense. 


A British Rubber Mission headed by Sir 
Stanley Bois, Chairman of the British Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association, and including P. 
J. Burgess, Vice President of the British 
Rubber Growers’ Association, and Eric 
Miller, came to the United States in Janu- 
ary, 1923, and was joined later by Sir 
Eric Geddes, a prominent member of the 
British War Cabinet, who is now head of 
the Dunlop Rubber Company, the largest 
British manufacturer of rubber goods, with 
world-wide interests. On Jan. 18 and 
19 the mission conferred with Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Houston and with 
the officials of the Rubber Association of 
America. At these conferences the mission 
explained the general terms of the British 
rubber restrictions and asked the American 
authorities to set forth the rubber needs 
of the United States. The American rub- 
ber men understood this to mean that sub- 
stantial releases of crude rubber would he 


‘made at current market prices and stated 


their needs, which in round figures were 
estimated to be over 600,000,000 pounds 
for the year 1923. 

The British mission then visited De- 
troit, Akron and other automobile and 
rubber-manufacturing centres. On resum- 
ing the conferences with the American 
rubber men, the mission stated frankly 
that they could not make any promises 
either as to the amount of releases of rub- 
ber for export to the United States or as 
to the price, which by now had jumped 
to over 37 cents per pound. On Feb. 3 
the mission conferred with Secretary 
Hoover and other Department of Com- 
merce authorities at Washington and 
stated that the restrictions had been made 
necessary by the threatened collapse of 
the British rubber-growing industry 
through market prices for crude rubber 
dropping below the cost of production. 

No agreement having been reached at 
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Gathering latex from wild Brazilian rubber trees 


the conferences in Washington, Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover, Secretary of War 
Weeks and Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, with the approval of President 
Harding and the Budget Bureau, recom- 
mended to the Appropriation Committee 
of the House of Representatives the ap- 
propriation of $500,000 to be used for in- 
vestigations, $100,000 to be for the inves- 
tigation of the possibility of establishing 
American rubber plantations. How the 
British rubber monopoly is viewed by the 
United States was clearly indicated by 
Secretary Hoover on Feb. 22, when he ap- 
peared before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations to 
urge approval of the proposed expendi- 
ture. The British rubber growers, he 
said, had definitely organized a restric- 
tion on the production of rubber for the 
purpose of stabilizing the price, but in 
doing so they threatened disaster to the 
American consumer. 

The Bureau of Insular Affairs of the 
War Department has already reported to 
the Secretary of War that rubber prob- 


ably could be culti- 
vated successfully in 
the Panama Canal 
Zone, as well as in the 
Philippines, but not in 
Porto Rico. The plant- 
ing of hevea seedlings 
should also be tried in 
Arizona, New Mexico 
and Southern § Cali- 
fornia, where climatic 
conditions seem suit- 
able for growing rub- 
ber trees and _ the 
amount of water re- 
quired—from seventy- 
five to ninety inches— 
can be supplied by ir- 
rigation. 

In regard to the 
Philippines, there does 
not now appear to be 
much hope of any- 
thing being done to re- 
lieve the situation. A 
dispatch from Manila, 
dated Feb. 27, announces that all the bills 
to amend the land laws for the purpose 
of encouraging rubber growing in the 
islands failed of passage before the spe- 
= session of the Legislature came to an 
end. 


That the seriousness of the situation is 
now realized was shown when, in Wash- 
ington on Feb. 27, a movement was 
launched .at a meeting of several hundred 
American rubber, automobile and acces- 
sories manufacturers to protest against the 
British rubber monopoly and consider 
how American manufacturers could de- 
velop their own sources of crude rubber. 
Secretary Wallace, who was present, out- 
lined the plans of the Department of Ag- 
riculture for experimentation with rubber- 
producing plants in the United States, 
which, he predicted, would come. He 
thought there was as much prospect of de- 
veloping an American rubber industry as 
there was of the sugar-beet industry a 
hundred years ago. That is encouraging, 
but the immediate problem remains for the 
time being unsolved. 
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Progress in education, sanitation and public works—Effect of 
concentration of industry upon the peasant population—W hy 


Ponce, Porto Rico 


the cost of living is high—Advances in labor organization 


—No real demand of 


ANDING for the first time at San 
Juan, the capital and chief town of 
Porto Rico, the visitor would find it 

difficult to imagine the progress the island 
has made since it was taken over by the 
United States from Spain in .1898. In 
those days, if you wanted to see the inte- 
rior you had to take a two-horse cab over 
the military road or else ride on horse- 
back. The only railroad was one of twen- 
ty-four miles, running west from Ponce. 
Today there are excellent highways; the 
automobile is everywhere in evidence, and 
the island has railroads in all directions. 

Educational development has perhaps 
been the most important of all. The old 
Spanish school system was most rudimen- 
tary and confined practically to the chil- 
dren of the towns. Hence the rural popu- 
lation was almost entirely illiterate. Prog- 
ress in education is indicated by these fig- 
ures for the years 1899 and 1920, respec- 
tively: The total population increased 
from 953,243 to 1,299,809, the children of 
school age from 322,393 to 438,743, the 
attendance at public schools from 21,873 
to 184,991, the total school attendance, in- 
cluding private schools, from 26.212 to 
206,533; the number of public school 
buildings from nil to 569, school expen- 
ditures from $288,098 to $3,150,761, and 
the number of Government-paid teachers 
from 525 to 3,286. In the same period 
illiteracy (counting persons from 10 years 
up) decreased from 79.6 per cent. to 55 
per cent. There are now, in addition to 
elementary schools, high schools and spe- 
cial institutions for technical training, the 


the 


majority for independence 








study of agriculture and professional edu- 
cation. English and Spanish are taught. 
The majority of the teachers in both pri- 
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Governor of Porto Rico in succes- 
sion to E. Mont Reily 
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Porto Rican public school children arriving on the Campo del Morro for the celebrations which 
marked the adoption of the act of Congress which gave the island a new organic law and 
admitted the people to United States citizenship 


vate and public schools are native Porto 


Ricans. The number of American teach- 
ers is constantly diminishing, though there 
are still a good many on the staffs of the 
high schools, the technical schools and the 
university. Parents who have the means 
send their children to the United States for 
advanced education. Another fact indica- 
tive of native interest in cultural improve- 
ment is that the present Commissioner of 
Education is a Porto Rican. 

In sanitation the changes since the 
American occupation have been remark- 
able. At that time only the most impor- 
tant towns had water supply systems and 
only San Juan had a sewerage system. 
Hygienic knowledge was extremely lim- 
ited, and large numbers of deaths resulted 
from malaria, smallpox, measles and 
other diseases. Today water and sewer- 
age systems serve practically every town, 
hospitals have been built, an efficient med- 
ical service has keen created and almost 
the only disease that causes trouble is 
hookworm, which is still prevalent among 
the rural population. 


Before the American occupation not a 
single town was lighted by electricity, 
whereas now every town and even many 
small villages use electricity for lighting 
and power. Street car services have been 
installed, and every kind of public im- 
provement to make Porto Rico a modern 
civilized community has been brought 
about. The advance in harbor facilities, 
especially at San Juan and Ponce, de- 
serves mention. 

The creation of the Insular Police has 
been a most notable reform. The old 
military Spanish Civic Guards (Guardia 
Civil), which used to terrorize the rural 
population, while each municipality main- 
tained its own police force (appointed by 
political bosses), were happily abolished 
after the American occupation. A few 
years later, to obviate the inefficiency and 
partiality of henchmen appointees who 
policed the municipalities, the Insular Po- 
lice was organized. The force now num- 
bers about 750 guardsmen, who police 
town and country alike, serving either as 
traffic policemen on the congested streets 
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of San Juan or on constabulary duty on 
the rural roads and hill trails. Without 
bloodshed they have efficiently handled 
all strikes, whether of longshoremen or 
plantation workers. There is not an out- 
law on the island, whereas, when the re- 
doubtable but discriminating Guardias 
Civiles patrolled the countryside on horse- 
back, the rural roads were infested by 
prowling holdup men. The enforcement 
of prohibition since 1918 has enormously 
increased the police duties, owing to the 
smallness of the force under the island’s 
Director of Prohibition and the ease with 
which moonshine liquor is made out of 
molasses in a sugarcane country. 


THE Is_anp’s AGRICULTURAL. WEALTH 


Porto Rico is primarily an agricultural 
country. Before the American occupation 
coffee was the principal crop, but sugar- 
cane now ranks first in importance, with 
coffee and tobacco as the two next valu- 
able industries, while fruit growing is also 
making excellent progress. The chief need 
now is irrigation in the south of the island 
to insure better sugarcane crops. Among 
the other products of the island which are 
exported to the United States are molasses, 
honey and beeswax, cattle hides, goat 
skins, ginger root, straw hats, embroider- 


ies and other needlework for women’s ap- 
parel. This last item is of considerable 


importance, as the industry, which has de- 
veloped since the American occupation, 
employs many young women and girls in 
the leading towns. 


How valuable Porto Rico is as a mar- 
ket, especially since the establishment of 
free trade with the United States, is. seen 
in the fact that between 1901 and 1920 the 
value of imports from the United States 
increased from $6,965,408 to $90,724,259, 
while in the same period imports from 
foreign countries increased from $1,952.- 
728 to $5,664,275. The United States 
tariff applies fully in Porto Rico, but the 
proceeds, after deducting the cost of. col- 
lection, as well as the internal revenues, 
are handed over to the Insular Treasury 
for local’ purposes. The United States 
Government thus leaves the entire revenues 
of the islarid to be spent on the island. 

One of the most striking facts of the’ 
economic situation is that exports exceed 
imports. In 1920 the excess amounted to 
$54,422,915, thus establishing a trade bal- 
ance in favor of the island. Whether this 
makes the country prosperous is a ques- 
tion which has been answered from dif- 
ferent points of view. 


The large corporations engaged in agri- 


A hut typical of many in which the natives of Porto Rico live 
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cultural ventures, especially the large 
sugarcane end tobacco plantaticns, and 
some of the equally large coffee grow- 
ers, have all realized handsome profits 
during the last few years, the sugar pro- 
ducers more so than any of the others. 
During the recent sudden fall in sugar 
prices there were very few mills in the 
island which were unable to weather the 
storm. Last season all the mills turned 
out sugar at a profit, even those few which 
in the previous year went into the hands 
of receivers. As to the price of cof- 
fee, it broke all records. But the small 
farmers, who for the most part are also 
coffee growers, are barely able to make a 
living. A large proportion of them are 
indebted to banks or merchants, paying 
high rates of interest and thus forfeiting 
a goodly part of their crops to keep their 
farm hands and meet expenses during the 
period of cultivation. Rates of interest as 
high as 8 per cent. for four months, that 
is, 24 per cent. per annum, are paid at 
present by many small farmers. 

Many factors enter into this situation, 
such as the primitive and_ unscientific 
methods of cultivation and the absence of 
a Government-owned banking system 
which might furnish the farmer with 
money at low rates of interest. The high 
cost of living, which also militates against 
the economic independence of Porto Rico. 
is largely due to the importation of most 
articles of food and manufactured goods. 
The farmers do not raise many foodstuffs 
which they could, because they do not 
think they would pay. They believe that 
only by growing coffee or planting sugar- 
cane and selling it to the sugar “cen- 
trales”” can they make money. Yet there 
are splendid opportunities for live stock, 
vegetables and tropical products of the 
most varied kinds. Despite the law limit- 
ing the are: of land that may be owned 
by any single individual or corporation, 
the extensive cultivation of sugarcane, 
coffee and tobacco has resulted in the ab- 
sorption by great corporations of number- 
less small holdings, with the consequent 
conversion of peasants into day laborers. 

Although in general terms the economic 
condition of Porto Rico has improved, the 
same situation has arisen there as is found 
in all countries where the farm land is 


controlled by a small land-holding class, 
while the landless population becomes a 
vast herd of poor, underfed, misery- 
stricken people. A United States Con- 
gressman recently visiting the island said 
that Porto Rico looked like “a_ living 
graveyard.” 

Naturally, tuner: is a labor problem. 
Manufactures being few, the bulk of the 
laborers are farm or plantation hands, and 
for the most part live in the rural dis- 
tricts. More than 80 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation, in fact, are directly or indirectly 
dependent upon agriculture for a_ liveli- 
hood, and about 75 per cent. live in the 
rural areas. The number of skilled work- 
ers is comparatively small, most of them 
being cigarmakers and other employes in 
tobacco factories. Many of these are wo- 
men, and are among the best-paid workers 
in Porto Rico. The men employed in 
the building trades, in machine shops and 
in automobile work are also for the most 
part paid fair wages. But the vast ma- 
jority of the laborers are unskilled farm 
hands and plantation workers. As they 
are more numerous than are required even 
in the harvest season, wages are exceeding- 
ly low, the average being about a dollar 
a day. Only about half the agricultural 
workers are employed throughout the 
year. Hence the standard of living is very 
low. Most of the workers are barefooted 
while at work, and this, it has been estab- 
lished, is one of the principal causes of 
hookworm, since the germ of the disease 
enters the body through the skin of the 
feet by contact with contaminated soil. 
The disease is particularly rife in the 
mountainous interior, where the majority 
of the population is white. In Porto Rico, 
it should be noted in passing, the whites 
outnumber the colored population in the 
proportion of seven to four, the latter 
including all mulattoes. 

Until quite recently, the rural workers 
had no organization of any kind, but dur- 
ing the past few years the cane plantation 
workers have to a certain extent organized 
under the Porto Rico Federation of Labor, 
which is incorporated in the American 
Federation of Labor. Partly because of 
strikes and partly on account of the very 
high prices obtained for sugar, these work- 
ers secured substantial increases in wages. 
although these increases hardly kept pace 
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with the rising cost of living. Since the 
drop in sugar prices, wages have gone 
down again, and there are now very few 
plantations where wages are higher than 
before the war, while the cost of living is 
still much higher than it then was. 

The farm hands in the mountainous cof- 
fee districts have never been organized, 
and their wages are much lower than those 
of any other workers in Porto Rico. On 
the other hand, the coffee growers permit 
them to raise vegetables and other small 
crops on the employers’ land on a fifty- 
fifty basis. Some of these workers also 
own small parcels of land, which they 
cultivate when not working on the large 
farms, but in the case of the cane planta- 
tions there is not an inch of soil not owned 
by employers. 

Under present conditions the workers on 
the farms and plantations are poor peo- 
ple, unable to live clean, decent lives, un- 
derfed and for the most part on the verge 
of starvation a part of the year. It is there- 
fore astonishing that such undernourished 


and misery-stricken people should be able 
to work ten and twelve hours a day under 
a tropical sun. 


The cigarmakers and waterside work- 


ers have their labor unions. Though the 
women in the cigar factories are not or- 
ganized, they usually go on strike when the 
men do. Under a law recently enacted by 
the Insular Legislature the minimum wage 
at which a woman may be employed in the 
tobacco and other factories is a dollar a 
day. Although the longshoremen earn fair 
wages, their annual incomes are below a 
decent standard of living, because of the 
intermittency of their employment. 

Porto Rico’s-most important problems 
are economic and educational, nor does 
their solution, as some politicians claim, 
depend upon political reforms, but may 
be fully worked out within the island’s 
present organic act, known as the Jones 
act. Since all the nineteen Senators and 
thirty-four out of the thirty-five members 
of the House of Representatives are native 
Porto Ricans, the Insular Legislature is in 
the hands of the people themselves. The 
only check is the Governor’s veto, and that 
on the whole has not been made excessive 
use of in the past. 


The idea of independence. advocated as 


the only solution of Porto Rico’s political 
problems by a minority of the Unionist 
Party and until recently embodied in the 
party’s platform, with Statehood and com- 
plete autonomy as the alternative, found 
a resolute opponent in ex-Governor E. 
Mont Riley, appointed by the Harding Ad- 
ministration. This has been the cause of 
the unrest which has filled the political 
atmosphere of the island in recent months. 
Mr. Reily was supported by the local 
Republican Party, which is incorporated in 
the national organization and which fa- 
vors Statehood at the earliest practicable 
date, and also by the Socialist Party, 
whose leaders believe that the island, at 
any rate, should remain under the Amer- 
ican flag and let future generations work 
out their political problem with the aid 
of the United States Congress. 

The Unionist Party, being in a strong 
majority in both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, is able to obstruct the 
decisions of the Governor, since the Jones 
act prescribes that all executive appoint- 
ments must be confirmed by the Senate. 
Confirmation was refused to a good many 
of ex-Governor Riley’s appointments, espe- 
cially in the case of men not in sympathy 
with the views of the Unionist Party. As 
he insisted upon his appointments, a dead- 
lock arose. 


The impression that the majority of the 
Porto Rican people desire independence is 
hardly warranted by the votes cast at the 
election of 1920. The Republicans then 
polled 63,900 votes, the Socialists 59,100 
and the Unionists 128,000. But the Union- 
ists are divided into two groups, the ir- 
reconcilable radicals, who are impatient 
for independence, and the conservatives, 
who are willing to wait and would be satis- 
fied with a categorical assurance from the 
United States Congress that Statehood will 
be eventually granted. Thus it will be 
seen that those who, for different reasons, 
do not advocate independence far outnum- 
ber the radicals, who demand nothing less, 
and who contend that independence is nec- 
essary because Porto Rico will never be 
admitted to Statehood. Obviously, the 
situation would be greatly clarified if the 
United States Congress would make a defi- 
nite declaration of its intentions. 
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By Linsty R. Wittiams, M. D. 


Managing Director, National Tuberculosis 
Association 


How the long fight against consumption has resulted in diminished death 
rates from the disease—Importance of educating children in the laws of 
health—Scientific research unrelazed in endeavor to discover certain cure 


S one motors along the river road in 
many of the fertile valleys of France, 
one is struck with the wealth of mis- 

tletoe which grows upon the oaks and 
many other trees. This is especially no- 
ticeable in Winter, when the dark sea-green 
of the mistletoe hanging in huge balls 
stands out in marked contrast to the twist- 
ed branches of the trees. The mistletoe is 
a parasite which lives on various types of 
trees and sometimes ultimately destroys a 
tree by completely overgrowing it. Most 
of the trees live their normal lives and ul- 
timately die from old age or other causes. 
The tubercle bacillus is also a parasite. 
and is, like the mistletoe, a vegetable, and 
for thousands of years has had as its 
habitat the body of man and certain do- 
mestic animals. 

As the mistletoe lives on the tree, so the 
tubercle bacilli enter the bodies of almost 
every individual in civilized communities. 
In nearly every instance the bacilli do no 
harm, and the individual goes on through 
life and dies from old age or other causes 
without knowing that he has _ tubercle 
bacilli in his body. In some individuals, 
when a large number of the tubercle 
bacilli gain entrance into the body, their 
presence, growth and the poisons produced 
by them may produce a train of symp- 
toms. These symptoms may be slight; 
they may mislead the individual or his 
doctor, and complete restoration to health 
may take place in a comparatively short 
time. As the years go by, there may be 
no other trouble or from time to time the 
individual may develop colds or coughs 
or other symptoms. This may incapacitate 
him but little, and he may become an in- 
dividual affected with chronic tuberculosis 
of a mild form, not knowing perhaps that 


he has the disease known as tuberculosis. 
Such individuals are frequently the cause 
of the distribution of the tubercle bacillus 
among children in their own families, who 
receive large numbers of bacilli over long 
periods of time. The children may be well 
as they grow up, never having any symp- 
toms or having them only occasionally. 
When exposed to long, laborious hours of 
work in early adult life, insufficient food 
and the various train of circumstances 
which occur when there is a low standard 
of living, they may, however, develop 
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tuberculosis, resulting in chronic invalid- 
ism and sometimes in death. 


The disease known as tuberculosis is 
caused by the tubercle bacillus, which 
was discovered by Koch in 1882. Subse- 
quently he announced his hypothesis that 
tuberculosis was a communicable disease, 
because whenever it existed the tubercle 
. bacillus could always be found in the 
sputum or other discharges; that this tu- 
bercle bacillus could be grown artificially 
out of the body and entirely free from 
cther germs known as a pure culture; and 
that the disease tuberculosis could be re- 
produced in animals when this pure culture 
of tubercle bacilli was introduced into the 
animal in sufficient quantity. Medical au- 
thorities are agreed that tuberculosis does 
not occur without the presence of the tu- 
bercle bacillus. They have also generally 
accepted the later theory enunciated by 
von Behring that infection usually takes 
place in childhood. The growing use of 
the tuberculin test has shown that, after 
the age of five years, the proportion of 


DR. EDWARD LIVINGSTON TRUDEAU 
Founder of the movement to com- 
bat tuberculosis in the United 
States. He died in November, 1915. 


children who have been infected with 
tubercle bacilli rapidly increases with the 
age of the child. The result is that when 
adult life is reached nearly every indi- 
vidual in a civilized community has al- 
ready been infected with the tubercle 
bacillus. 


THe DeEatH TOLL OF THE DISEASE 


We know that for generations 10 per 
cent. or more of all persons who die in 
civilized communities have died of tuber- 
culosis. The disease is chronic, and there 
is an enormous economic loss due to the 
prolonged care of patients affected with 
the disease. During the last ten years, even 
though there has been a reduction in the 
death rate from tuberculosis, 100,000 per- 
sons have died from the disease in New 
York City alone. In the. United States 
100,000 persons die annually of tuber- 
culosis. We know, further, that for each 
person who dies, there are at least twenty’ 
persons living who have occasional symp- 
toms of tuberculosis and at least ten per- 
sons living who need medical supervision. 
This enormous toll of death and sickness 
is happily far less than it was forty years 
ago. 

In 1873 the pioneer in the anti-tuber- 
culosis movement in the United States, Dr. 
Edward L. Trudeau, went to the Adiron- 
dack wilderness in search of health. He 
had learned of the discovery by Brehmer 
and Dettweiler in Germany that many per- 
sons affected with tuberculosis could 
either be cured or have their disease so 
much arrested that they could return to 
work and earn their own living by means 
of prolonged body rest with fresh air and 
good food. After Trudeau had found that 
even the hardships of the wilderness were 
such as permitted him to be restored. to 
health, he decided to help others, and was 
able to build a little red cottage to hold 
two patients. This little red cottage was 
the beginning of the sanatorium move- 
ment in the United States. As time went 
on, American medical and public health 
authorities became seriously concerned 
over the enormous number of patients af- 
fected with tuberculosis. The subject was 
frankly discussed at medical society meet- 
ings, and notably at a meeting of the 
American Medica] Association in 1904. 
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The first tuberculosis sanatorium—the ‘little red cot- 
tage ’’—established by Dr. E. L. Trudeau at Saranac, N. Y. 


That same year the National Tuberculosis 
Association was organized, with Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Trudeau as President and Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, now President of 
Cornell University, “Executive Secretary. 

In order to cure and prevent tubercu- 
losis in the United States, the National 
Tuberculosis Association outlined a pro- 
gram which endeavored to educate every 
one in the United States regarding the 
dangers of tuberculosis, to stimulate scien- 
tific research on methods of preventing 
and cuying tuberculosis and to create or- 
ganizations in various parts of the United 
States to carry out these measures or to se- 
cure their adoption by official govern- 
mental agencies. The association also 
recommended institutional care for certain 
types of patients; facilities for the care of 
early cases of tuberculosis, where there 
was a hope of cure, the sanatorium being 
recommended for this purpose; hospital 
facilities for patients who were further 


advanced in the disease, or 
special wards of hospitals 
so that patients affected 
with tuberculosis, a known 
communicable disease, 
would not be a menace to 
the health of other patients. 
These hospitals would also 
play an important part in 
preventing the spread of 
tuberculosis by isolating 
large numbers of patients 
in the advanced stages of 
the disease, when they were 
expectorating daily millions 
of tubercle bacilli, and 
when, if they remained in 
their homes, they would be- 
come a serious menace to 
the health of other members 
of their families. 

There were organized in 
various parts of the coun- 
try special classes in out- 
patient departments or dis- 
pensaries, or special dispen- 
saries for the treatment of 
patients affected with tuber- 
culosis, not in the early 
stages, yet able to continue 
at their work: These dis- 
pensaries also proved ex- 
tremely useful in selecting patients who 
were suitable for treatment at sanatoria 
or who were found to be in need of 
hospital care. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that the doctors attached to such 
dispensaries and even private physicians 
were not able to give the detailed instruc- 
tions necessary to disinfect the sputum or 
other discharges from the body. Nurses 
were accordingly engaged to visit the 
homes of the patients and give the neces- 
sary instructions. When the wage earner 
of the family was unable to work, the 
nurse obtained from various charitable 
and relief organizations the supplies neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the family. 
The nurse soon developed into what is 
now known as the public health nurse, or 
educational nurse, and has proved one of 
the most useful factors in the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign. 

We see, then, that the measures provided 
for treatment serve two ends. The hospital. 
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sanatorium and dispensary provide treat- 
ment for the individual, and in the two 
former institutions they isolate the indi- 
vidual affected with the disease from the 
rest of his family—in the sanatorium until 
he is cured and in the hospital until he 
is cured or death brings relief to his 
misfortune. The dispensary and the nurse 
serve another purpose in what is now 
technically called “case finding ma- 
chinery.” The physicians and nurses at- 
tached to dispensaries aid in distributing 
patients to proper institutions, in super- 
vising their treatment in their homes and 
in obtaining relief for the family when 
necessary. 

The efforts of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, the leaders in the anti-tuber- 
culosis crusade and the various Federal, 
State and local governmental agencies 
have been rewarded by the construction 
and operation of many hospitals, sanatoria 
and dispensaries, the employment of over 
11,000 public health nurses and the con- 
tinued education of the public by the 
various tuberculosis associations through- 
out the country. There are now 660 in- 
stitutions, with 54,755 beds, in the various 
State and private sanatoria and, in ad- 
dition, 11,807 beds in 75 different Federal 
institutions and over 3,000 fresh-air classes 
and open-air schools and over 600 tuber- 
culosis dispensaries. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND CHILD HEALTH 


As the views of von Behring that the 
tubercle bacillus gained entrance into the 
hody in childhood gained ground through- 
cul the country, greater efforts were made 
to improve the health of the child. There 
has been an enormous growth in the crea- 
tion of fresh-air homes, which are used 
for city children in the summertime, and 
the creation of preventoria or fresh-air 
homes for children, which are open the en- 
tire year. Children of tuberculous parents 
or undernourished or maldeveloped chil- 
dren are sent to the preventoria for long 
periods of time, until their health is re- 
siored or until there is no further danger 
ot tuberculosis in the family. The leaders 
of the anti-tuberculosis movement fully 
appreciated the difficulties of educating 
the adult population, whose habits of 
thought and whose physical habits were 
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already well implanted and difficult to 
change. The school child, it was realized, 
was the most fertile field for implanting 
our modern ideas of health and the forma- 
tion of healthy habits. So there developed 
open-air classes in schools for children 
who were backward and undernourished, 
and even in some instances special classes 
for children affected with tuberculosis 
were established. Groups of individuals 
interested in the health of the child and 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
launched an intensive campaign of health 
education in the schools known as the 
Modern Health Crusade. A close esti- 
mate of the number of children receiving 
such instruction is now over 7,000,000. 
These children are being taught the rules 
of health and the necessity of acquiring 
healthy habits, which is having a marked 
influence on the children. 

The result of the ‘increased interest in 
general health which has spread through.- * 
cut the country shows a marked change 
in the habits of the younger adults. They 
now take more interest in sport, are more 
meticulous in the care of their bodies and 
sleep with their windows open, though 
they are not as yet thoroughly trained and 
disciplined as the Spartan children were 
in the care of their bodies. If the present 
movement for health education in the 
schools can be extended so that every 
school child not only receives instruction 
but acquires the formation of healthy 
habits of living, in another generation we 
shall see a marked difference in the phys- 
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Tubercle bacilli as they appear under the 
microscope 





























ical character of the American people. 
The result will be that they will live 
healthier and happier lives and be more 
and more free from communicable dis- 
eases, notably tuberculosis. 

During the last twenty years the death 
rate from tuberculosis has been reduced 
by one-half, which means that, if the death 
rate which existed in the United States 
twenty years ago were still as high, there 
would be at least 200,000 persons dying 
annually in the United States and not 
100,000 as there were in 1921. Because 
this problem, like the poor, has always 
been with us, it does not arouse our 
sympathy or interest unless it strikes home. 
Then we immediately ask the question, if, 
as the doctors say, this is a communicable 
and preventable disease, why do not the 
public authorities prevent it? The poor 
sufferer from tuberculosis is constantly in 
search of health if he is not fortunate 
enough immediately to fall into the right 
hands and if he does not begin to gain 
in health in the sanatorium in which he 
may have been placed. Although the best 
sanatoria show that from 60 to 80 per cent. 
of those treated are restored to health, yet 
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Alameda Sanatorium, California 
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there are chronic sufferers who go from 
one climate to another seeking” health, 
particularly to the States of Colorado, 
Arizona and California, and only-too fre- 
quently they become a burden to:charity. 
Those who seek relief from the symp- 
toms of tuberculosis quite naturally be- 
come impatient with the minimum of six 
months’ treatment demanded by .the phy- 
sician, and are only too ready to grasp at 
any new remedy. Thirty years ago the 
tuberculosis sufferer was thrilled with 
the possibility of taking Koch’s lymph. 
which after trial only showed that the 
patients were made worse instead of bet- 
ter. As time went on one new treatment 
after another was heralded—Maragliano’s 
serum, Friedmann’s turtle serum, tuber- 
culin, various products of the. tubercle 
bacillus which had been reduced, dead 
tubercle bacilli, Von Ruck’s serum, rare 
metallic earths and a series of other cures 
less well known. Various other cures, 
consisting of combinations of herbs or 
other medicaments, haye been widely ad- 
vertised and all have been found to be of 
no avail. 
Throughout the civilized world there is 
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today a small army of earnest scientific 
workers who, with small salaries or none 
whatever, are devoting their lives in an en- 
deavor to find out the still unknown 
fundamental problems of tuberculosis. 
Why is the tubercle bacillus harmless in 
one individual or one family? Why are 
scme people chronic invalids who appar- 
ently have had no more tubercle bacilli 
introduced into their bodies than others 
who remain well? Why does one indi- 
vidual recover rapidly and remain well? 
Why does another in apparently good 
health become rapidly ‘ill and the illness 
hecome more and more grave, resulting 
in chronic tuberculosis, with ultimate 
death? Why does the tubercle bacillus 
grow rapidly and cause disease and death 
in one individual, and why does it become 
walled in in another and cause no symp- 
toms or harm? Can some serum or vac- 
cine be found which will prevent tuber- 
culosis, as typhoid fever or smallpox are 
prevented? Why cannot some cure be 
found which will cure tuberculosis, as the 
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diphtheria antitoxin cures diphtheria? 
In the laboratories of our large medical 
schools, in the laboratories of many of 
our hospitals, in private laboratories, some 
of ‘which receive grants of money from the 
National Tuberculosis Association; in 
public health laboratories maintained by 
States and cities, in the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris, in the Lister Institute in London 
and by means of studies made by the 
Medical Research Committee of the Min- 
istry of Health of England, many experi- 
ments and researches are being carried out 
in an endeavor to find a solution of some 
of these problems. It is within the bounds 
of possibility that a vaccine may be dis- 
covered which will prevent tuberculosis, 
and that an antitoxin, serum or chemical 
compound may be discovered which will 
cure tuberculosis, but at the present time 
no specific treatment has been devised 
which will cure tuberculosis. The best 
treatment is prolonged rest, proper food 
and fresh air under the guidance of an 
experienced physician. 








~ TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATE OF NEW YORK CITY 


AND OF THE UNITED STATES; SINCE 1900 








Chart showing the reduction of the death rate from all forms of tuberculosis in New York 
City and in the United States registration area which in 1920 included 82 per cent, of the 


population, or 87,486,713 inhabitants 
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EVENTS OF A MONTH 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


[PeRIoD ENDED Marcii 10, 1923] 


ARGENTINA 


HE greatest interest has been created here 
TT and abroad by the announcement that the 

Director of the National Museum, Senor 
Wolf, is in possession of a fossilized human skull 
just found in the tertiary formation of the Pata- 
gonian soil. All scientists agree that verification 
of this fact would necessitate revision of all es- 
tablished calculations as to the age of man, the 
human being to which this anatomic piece be- 
longed being thus a contemporary of the great 
reptiles inhabiting the earth millions of years 
azo. 

Senor Honorio Pueyrredon, former Secretary 
of Foreign Relations under President Irigoyen, 
has been appointed Ambassador to Washington, 
to succeed Dr. Le Breton, for a short time an 
active Senator and at present President Alvear’s 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Delegates to the Pan-American Conference of 
Santiago are: Dr. Manuel Malbran, former Min- 
ister in Mexico; Dr. Ferdinand Saguier, Senator 
and the opposition candidate to the Presidency 
during the last election, and Dr. Manuel A. 
Montes of the Department of the Interior and of 
Foreign Relations. 

Foreign Minister Gallardo declared to the 
Budget Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, 
while payment of arrears to the League of Na- 
tions was under consideration, that in his opinion 
Argentina was still a member of the League, not- 
withstanding its withdrawal from the Assembly 
in 1921. Senor Gallardo said that Argentina 
should meet this obligation, which amounts to 
2.333.000 gold francs. The Secretariat of the 
League made several requests for payment at 
the time, but these were never answered by the 
Foreign Minister, Sefor Pueyrredon. It is ex- 
pected that at an early meeting of the Cabinet 
President Alvear will propose that the situation 
with respect to the League be clarified. 





AUSTRALIA 

The Bruce-Page Ministry, which has succeeded 
the Hughes Administration, is described as a 
young men’s Cabinet, Premier Stanley M. Bruce 
being under 40 and Treasurer Earle Page 
42, while seven of the Ministers are  with- 
out previous Cabinet experience. Both Mr. 
Bruce and Dr. Page are comparatively new to 


Parliamentary life, having been first elected in 
1918 and 1919, respectively. Both have distin- 
guished records of active service during the war. 
Among the few politicians of experience in the 
new Cabinet is Senator Pearce, Minister of Home 
and Territories, who was Minister of Defense 
during the war and the representative of Austra- 
lia at the Washington 
Arms Conference. In a 
memorandum drawn up 
by Mr. Bruce and Dr. 
Page, defining their rel- 
ative status, it was pro- 
vided that Dr. Page 
would act as Prime Min- 
ister in the absence of 
Mr. Bruce. Another 
agreement made was: 
that as the Nationalists 
had six seats in the 
Cabinet, and the Coun- 
try Party five, equality 
of power should be se- 
cured by providing that 
wtiiicibinliiaaiibis dnailadad when the | five Country 

< ee Party Ministers were 


The new Prime d . x 
he ranged against the six 
Minister of Aus- - = 





Keystone 


tralia Nationalists the ques- 
tion should pass in the 
negative. 


Premier Bruce, in a speech at Adelaide on Feb. 
24, declared that notwithstanding the Washington 
Arms Conference, Australia believed an empire 
naval defense scheme was an_ imperative 
necessity. 

General public satisfaction was expressed by 
the announcement on Feb. 2 that the Newcastle 
Steel Works, the only plant of the kind in 
Australia, had arranged to restart operations, 
after being closed down for eight months. It 
was expected that the resumption would help 
greatly to relieve the unemployed situation, by 
finding work directly for five thousand and in- 
directly for thirty thousand workers. 

A new National Labor Party was announced in 
a message from Melbourne on March 4 as in 
process of formation. Under the leadership of 
former Premier Hughes, the new organization is 
to embrace the labor group which formed the 
Hughes wing of the Nationalist Party, and the 
Labor Moderates in and out of Parliament, who 
had recently been alienated by the extremist 
element. 
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AUSTRIA 


Austria’s economic position has distinctly im- 
proved since the inauguration of the League of 
Nations’ plan to restore her finances. The 
Reparation Commission, on Feb. 21, cleared the 
way for the proposed rehabilitation loans by 
formally waiving for twenty years all rights to 
Austrian property on revenues under the Treaty 
of St. Germain. Negotiations for the preliminary 
loan of £3,500,000 have been successfully con- 
cluded, the Bank of England participating to the 
extent of £1,800,000. This is the first international 
loan in history in which Europe’s central banks 
have officially taken part. 

The budget for 1923 reduces the deficit from 
5,293,000,000,000 crowns to  2,350,000,000,000, 
which will be covered by the League of Nations’ 
gold loan. Exchange rose from 75,000 crowns 
to the dollar in December to 71,450 on Feb. 20. 
Foreign trade is improving. 

There was an increased demand in the Aus- 
trian steel market, owing to Germany’s demands, 
resulting from the German boycott of steel which 
was hitherto imported from Lorraine, Belgium 
and Luxemburg. 

Chancellor Seipel negotiated an agreement with 
Jugoslavia which was signed in Belgrade on Feb. 
25, abolishing sequestration of the property of 
Austrians in Jugoslavia and lifting the restric- 
tions on Jugoslavs in Austria. 

A peaceful settlement of the West Hungary, 
or Burgenland, question between Austria and 
Hungary was reached by arbitration on Feb. 27. 
Burgenland was awarded to Austria by the 
Treaty of Trianon, but later was divided as the 
result of a plebiscite. Dr. Alfred Zimmerman, 
who is Financial Controller of Austria, presided 
over the court of arbitration which decided that 
Hungary must pay 3,000,000 Swiss francs to 
Austria for the damages caused to the population 
of West Hungary by Magyar insurgents. 

The secured debts of the old Austro-Hungarian 
empire were divided among the succession states 
by the Reparation Commission on Feb. 27. Of 
ahe 3 per cent. bonds Austria must pay 10.5 per 
cent.; Hungary, 11.06 per cent.; Rumania, 11.09, 
and Jugoslavia, 3.16. Of the 4 per cent. bonds 
of 1883 Austria must pay 20 per cent. and 
Czechoslovakia 80 per cent., while the distribu- 
tion of the 4 per cent. bonds of 1900 is virtually 
the same. 


Drastic retrenchment has increased unemploy- 
ment, which reached 150,000 in February, about 
23 per cent. of the unemployed being among 


metal workers. Living costs advanced slightly. 
Greatly reduced imports of coal from Upper 
Silesia and the Sarre Basin reflected the effect 
of the Ruhr occupation by France. 

Anti-Jewish disorders took place on March 3, 
following a meeting of Jewish municipal coun- 


cilors to protest against the increasing anti- 
Semitic agitation in Vienna. Street cars were 
derailed, Jews were beaten or stabbed and many 
were driven from the city. Ninety-nine rioters 
were arrested. 


BELGIUM 


Both the Belgian Government and the Belgian 
people seem to have confidence in the ultimate 
good results to be obtained from the Franco- 
Belgian occupation of the Ruhr. Since the be- 
ginning of the Franco-Belgian operations the 
Brussels Stock Market has shown a sharp ad- 
vance in nearly all representative stocks, and 
especially in the industrials. As the Prime Min- 
ister remarked in Parliament, “ capitalists are not, 
by nature, extremely confident people,” and the 
absorption of securities at advancing prices may 
be considered as an indication of the confidence 
which investors feel in regard to the outcome 
of the present situation. Although some of the 
Socialists and Labor leaders continue to criti- 
cise the Franco-Belgian policy their sentiments 
do not seem to get much support among the 
laboring classes. 

The depression of the Belgian franc has had 
a tendency to promote exportation, and the tem- 
porary elimination of German competition is help- 
ing nearly all industries. These conditions are 
only temporary, but the general condition of the 
basic Belgian industries and their steady im- 
provement in 1922, as compared with 1921, give 
a feeling of confidence in the future. The va- 
rious branches of the glass industry are specially 
busy and plate-glass plants are so heavily booked- 
up that they are unable to accept new business. 

Although the industry and commerce of Bel- 
gium are making satisfactory progress on the 
road to recovery, the whole situation is over- 
clouded by the uncertainty as to the amount of 
reparations recoverable from Germany and by 
the heavy debt and interest charges which Bel- 
gium has been compelled to iacur for recon- 
struction while waiting for payment from Ger- 
many. Ordinary Belgian governmental receipts 
are much more than sufficient to cover normal 
expenses. Ordinary receipts are estimated at 
about 2,300,000,000 francs, to be distributed as 
follows: Governmental administration, 1,400.- 
000,000 francs; distribution to provinces and 
communes, 350,000,000; service of the prewar 
debt, 150,000,000 francs; service of the postwar 
debt, 400,000,000 francs. From this it will be 
seen that nearly one-fifth of the Government’s 
receipts are required for the service of the post- 
war debt, i. e., the interest on the money which 
Belgium has been compelled to borrow while 
waiting for reparation payments from Germany. 
The complete cessation of payments by Germany 
will, if persisted in, compel Belgium to have re 
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course to additional borrowing or additional tax- 
ation, or both. 

The Belgian Government seems determined to 
avoid further borrowing as far as possible, and 
has decided to levy additional taxes, which are 
estimated to bring in an additional 300,000,000 
francs per annum. 

The “language question” still continues to be 
a source of agitation in Belgium. The bill which 
was voted in the Chamber of Deputies by a 
narrow majority, and which was designed to 
turn the old “ French” University of Ghent into 
a “Flemish” University, now awaits the action 
of the Senate.* 

The “language question” has also come up 
in connection with the Army bill, which the 
Minister of National Defense has laid before the 
Chamber. The Minister has declined to accept 
the suggestion that the army should be divided 
into Flemish regiments and Walloon regiments. 
The bill provides that the men shall be quar- 
tered as near their homes as possible, but that 
the regiments shall not be divided on linguistic 
lines. The regiments will be mixed, Flemish and 
Walloon, as heretofore, but the officers will be 
required to have a knowledge of both languages. 
The bill aims to provide universal military train- 
ing. 

The rapid development of the Belgian Congo, 
with its recent discoveries of new sources of 
mineral wealth, is attracting an increasing num- 
ber of Belgian colonists. The white population 
of the Belgian Congo is given as 9,597, of whom 
57 per cent. are Belgians. The official capital 
of the Colony has been transferred from Boma, 
near the mouth of the Congo River, below the 
Cataracts, to Leopoldville, which lies up-river, 
just above the cataracts. M. Lippens has resigned 
as Governor General of the Colony, and has been 
succeeded by M. Rutten, who has had a long 
colonial experience and has been fulfilling the 
functions of Vice Governor since 1918. 


BRAZIL 
In the opinion of Colonel H. W. G. Cole, head 


of the British mission to the Brazilian Centennial 
celebration, the British Government must act 
immediately if it wishes to regain its position in 
the Brazilian market and also in naval and mili- 
tary matters in Brazil. In the course of the war, 
American interests made great headway there, 
and though the army has been put in French 
hands, the Brazilian navy will be reorganized by 
American officers and experts. Colonel Cole 
holds out firm hopes, however, of getting back 


*See “The Danger of Secession in Belgium,” 
by Professor Charles Saroiea, published else- 
where in these pages. 
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British predominance in Brazil, citing as corrob- 
oration the warm reception given to his Maj- 
esty’s warships Hood and Repulse during the 
stay of the British mission in Rio Janeiro and 
other Brazilian ports. 

All Brazil is mourning the death of her fore- 
most political leader, brilliant man of letters, 
scientist and scholar, Ruy Barbosa. Ruy Bar- 
bosa was an unsuccessful candidate to the Presi- 
dency of the Republic in 1910. He was a mem- 
ber of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. He had been for more than thirty 
years the champion of political liberty and 
civilian supremacy in Brazil’s public life. It 
was his influence that caused public opinion 
to swing the Government to support the allied 
cause during the war. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


On instructions from the Colonial Office in 
London, the Government of the Kenya Colony 
at Nairobi introduced a bill prolonging the life 
of the Legislative Council until February, in 
order to give effect to the understanding that 
Indians be admitted to participation at the next 
general election. European members had fought 
the bill at every stage as an arbitrary interfer- 
ence with the Constitution granted to the Eu- 
ropean community. 


BULGARIA 


Bulgaria was requested by the Interallied 
Commission on Feb. 12 to specify immediately 
how she intends to meet her reparations obliga- 
tions and what guarantees she would give for 
payment of the $450,000,000 she is required to 
pay the Allies under the Peace Treaty. Premier 
Stambulisky replied that this depends on Bul- 
garia’s obtaining an outlet to the sea. This in 
turn rested on the fate of the Lausanne Treaty, 
which the Turks were debating at Angora. 


A Cabinet crisis on Feb. 11 resulted in a de- 
cree reforming the Ministry. In the reconstructed 
Bulgarian Cabinet, Premier Stambulisky, in ad- 
dition to his post of Foreign Minister, has taken 
over temporarily the functions of Minister of 
War; M. Yaneff, Minister of Justice, those of 
Finange; M. Obboff becomes Minister of Agricul- 
ture temporarily; M. Bayaloff, Minister of Public 
Works, is also in temporary charge of Railways, 
while M. Omarthyevsky is Minister of Public In- 
struction, and M. Radoloff of Commerce. M. 
Daskaloff, of the Interior; Tourlakoff, Finance; 
Tomoff, War, and Manoloff, Railways, have left 
the Cabinet, and their places will be gradually 
filled by the Grand Council of the Agrarian 
Party. 
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CANADA 

The prosperity of the Dominion is indicated 
by the statement that since the war Canada has 
risen from ninth to fourth place among the great 
exporting nations, sending her goods to 44 coun- 
tries, and leading all countries in the per capita 
volume of exported goods. During the first six 
months of the current fiscal year there was a 
favorable trade balance of approximately $32,- 
000,000 as compared with an adverse trade hal- 
ance of about $36,000,000 last year. 

A movement has been initiated in the four 
Western provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba to secede from the 
Dominion and form a separate self-governing 
dominion under the British Crown. An early 
test of the strength of the secessionists in the 
Alberta Legislature is promised by the introduc- 
tion of a bill embodying their objective. 

A commercial treaty arranged between Canada 
and Italy has been submitted for ratification to 
the Dominion Parliament. In all matters goy- 
erning the import, export and transit of mer- 
chandise, each country grants to the other the 
most favored nation treatment. 

The wave of incendiarism against Catholic 
religious edifices swept away another church in 
Montreal on Feb. 14. Threats to continue the 
outrages moved the authorities to adopt special 
precautionary measures. 

In an address at the Canadian Club, Toronto, 
on Feb. 16, John Barrett, former United States 
Ambassador to Argentina, said that there was a 
powerful unofficial movement throughout the 
Americas for the eventual inclusion of Canada 
in the Pan-American Union and that it was 
probable the subject would come up at the fifth 
international Pan-American Conference at San- 
tiago, Chile. Mr. Barrett subsequently dis- 
cussed the matter with Premier King and James 
A. Robb, Minister of Trade and Commerce, in 
Ottawa. Though no official statement was made, 
it was understood that the Government would 
regard an invitation favorably. 


‘CENTRAL AMERICA 


Delelgates to the Central American conference, 
after adopting the treaty and conventions finally 
agreed upon,* bade farewell on Feb. 9 to Presi- 
dent Harding, who congratulated them on the 
successful accomplishment of their mission in 
Washington. 

Costa Rica merchants are limiting purchases 
to actual needs in anticipation of declining trade, 
the small yield of coffee and lower prices for 
cocoa. A new and malignant disease has ap- 
peared, attacking only the mature berries of the 
coffee plant, seriously damaging the crop. 


*See CURRENT History for March, page 1040. 
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Honduras has forbidden the further immigra- 
tion of negroes to work on the banana planta- 
tions, following a protest by the local labor 
leaders. 

Nicaragua Canal projects have been postponed 
on account of the high cost of labor and ma- 
terials, which it was estimated would amount 
to about $1,000,000,000 now, compared with $492, 
000,000 at prewar prices, according to a mem- 
orandum from the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army, submitted to President 
Harding and the Cabinet on Feb. 9. 

Salvador has a new President, Alfonso Quinonez 
Molina, inaugurated in San Salvador on March 
2. He was elected as a National Democrat on 
Jan. 14 over his brother, Miguel Tomas Molina, 
former Minister of the Interior and candidate of 
the Constitutional Party. There has been no rev- 
olution in Salvador since 1896. 


CHILE 

All preparations for the Pan-American Con- 
ference, which is to open at Santiago on March 
25 for six weeks or more, have been completed 
by the Chilean Government. The Chilean dele- 
gation will be presided over by Agustin Edwards, 
Minister to Great Britain, former head of the 


» Cabinet and Foreign Secretary, and lately Pres- 


ident of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
Manuel Rivas-Vicuna, also former Premier, has 
been appointed Secretary General of the con- 
ference. At the last moment, Secretary Hughes 
announced, after a conference with President 
Harding, that pressure *of business and the un- 
certain conditions in Europe made it impossible 
for him to leave Washington at this time for 
several weeks. 

The Government of Mexico has persisted in 
its resolution to stay away from the conference, 
for the sole reason that Mexico is not repre- 
sented on the Pan-American Board in Washing- 
ton, the Obregon Administraton not having been 
recognized by the State Department. The Peru- 
vian Government has definitely announced its in- 
tention of ignoring the Chilean invitation, putting 
forward its charges of mistreatment of Peruvian 
citizens in Chile as justification of its decision. 
Chile has entered a general denial of the charges, 
founded on the declaration of Consuls and other 
foreign residents in the territories alluded to by 
Peru. The only other country to be absent from 
the conference is Bolivia, which, after signifying 
its willingness to send delegates to Santiago, re- 
solved to decline the invitation, and temporarily 
recalled its Minister in Chile. The La Paz Gov- 
ernment declared that no purpose hostile to the 
Chilean Nation was involved in its action but 
only the desire to avoid a mutually embarrassing 
situation were its Minister to remain in Santi- 
ago during the conference. The refusal of Bolivia 
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to be represented at the conference and the with- 
drawal ef its Minister in Santiago were resolu- 
tions taken by the Government of President 
Saavedra, after President Alessandri of Chile had 
signified his unwillingness to discuss the Bo- 
livian claim to a port on the Pacific prior to the 
settlement between Chile and Peru. 

The principal subjects to be discussed by the 
Pan-American Conference are, in the estimate 
of close observers: (1) The limitation of arma- 
ments, proposed by Chile; (2) the plan for a 
League of American Nations, advanced by Senor 
Baltasar Brum, former President of . Uruguay; 
(3) measures: tending to the suppression of al- 
coholism, and (4) a convention for the unifica- 
tion and mutual protection of trade-marks. The 
other items in the agenda are as stated in the 
February Current History. 

The personnel of the American delegation is 
as follows: Hon. Henry P. Fletcher, Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium, and former Ambassador to 
Chile and in Mexico, Chairman; Senator Frank 
B. Kellogg of Minnesota; Senator Atlee Pome- 
rene of Ohio; ex-Senator J. W. Saulsbury of 
Delaware: George E. Vincent of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, New York; Frank C. Partridge of 
Vermont: William B. Fowler of Washington, and 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan- 
American Union. 

At the beginning of the month, the Peruvian 
and Chilean delegates selected to plead their 
respective country’s cause before President 
Harding, the arbitrator of the Tacna-Arica con- 
troversy, arrived in Washington. The Peruvian 
delegates, Senors Porras and Yolo, negotiated 
the arbitration agreement in Washington with 
the Chilean representatives in July, 1922. The 
Chilean delegate now in the United States is Mr. 
Ernesto Barros-Jarpa, the Foreign Secretary of 
President Alessandri, and one of the men re- 
sponsible for shaping public opinion in his coun- 
try in favor of a final settlement with Peru. One 
of the former Chilean representatives, Mr. 
Aldunate-Solar, has been appointed attorney for 
the defense, and he will eventually go to Wash- 
ington. 


CHINA 


The Peking Government faced the new year 
(Chinese style, Feb. 16) with an empty Treasury. 
The Chinese new year is the universal settle- 
ment time throughout thie country, and inability 
to meet outstanding obligations before that date 
is tantamount to a confession of bankruptcy. Yet 
as this time approached, the Government was to- 
tally unprepared to meet the hosts of liabilities 
confronting it; it was without credit either with 
foreigners or its own people; Chinese bankers 
were especially bitter because of the Govern- 
ment’s failure to keep past promises. The out- 
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standing debts totaled hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Maritime customs and salt are the prin- 
cipal revenue-producing agencies. Representa- 
tives of the United States, Great Britain, France 
and Japan lately addressed a note to the Peking 
Government urging that increased receipts ex- 
pected from new tariff measures should be ap- 
plied to foreign obligations. 

Huang Fu was appointed Acting Foreign Min- 
ister Feb. 5, to replace Dr. Alfred Sze, former 
Minister to the United States, resigned. The 
Senate had failed to ratify Dr. Sze’s appointment 
as Foreign Minister. 

President Li Yuan-hung, replying on Feb. 26 
to a query from the editor of the Far Eastern 
Times, Peking, declared that the opium traffic 
in China must go; likewise the Tuchuns, or mil- 
itary Governors, must be eliminated as soon as 
the new Constitution is promulgated. 


In the middle of February, Secretary of State 
Hughes sent to the China Society of New York 
a statement that China’s Government had made 
no “adequate response” to the representations 
of the American Government on the killing, last 
December, of an American citizen, Charles Colt- 
man, at Kalgan, China. 

On March 5 the Foreign Office protested to 
the Italian Minister at Peking against the selling 
of $5,000,000 worth of machine guns, small arms 
and ammunition to Chang Tso-lin, the Man- 
churian war lord, to be delivered at Tientsin and 
Chingwangtao. 

Jacob Gould Shurman, the American Minister, 
at a Washington’s Birthday dinner in Peking, 
said that China had failed to benefit by the 
Washington conference treaty, being more di- 
vided than ever, and had made no_ progress 
toward financial rehabilitation. Though disband- 
ment of troops had been a plank of all reform 
programs, recruiting was actively proceeding. 
Appointment of special customs conferees and of 
a commission on extra-territoriality, he pointed 
out, were the only steps needed on the part of 
the powers to carry out the Washington enact- 
ments respecting China. Given a stable Govern- 
ment, he regarded China as entirely solvent and 
capable of discharging its financial obligations 
without increase of taxations. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the former President of the 
South China Republic, reached Hongkong Feb. 
17, on his way to resume his administration in 
Canton, which was recently recaptured in his 
behalf. At a great student demonstration held 
in his honor at the University Union, he called 
the University of Hongkong his _ intellectual 
birthplace, having studied there in his youth, and 
imbibed there his inspirations for a new China. 
He stated that he intended to reduce the troops 
in Kwangtung Province by half, and to re- 
employ the soldiers on road construction. He 
continued his journey on Feb. 21. 
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CUBA 


Major Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the United States Army, was 
nominated on Feb. 9 by President Harding to 
be the first American Ambassador to Cuba, Con- 
gress having recently passed a law raising the 
rank of the legation at Havana to that of em- 
bassy. General Crowder was sent to Cuba in 


MAJOR GEN. ENOCH H. CROWDER 


First United States Ambassador to 
Cuba 


January, 1921, by President Wilson as his per- 
sonal representative because of his knowledge 
‘of Cuban affairs. He has had the friendship of 
each succeeding Government on the island. He 
drew up the legal code for the independent 
Cuban Government that followed American occu- 
pation. His nomination was confirmed by the 
Senate on Feb. 10 and the President named 
Colonel Walter A. Bethel to be Judge Advocate 
General in his place. 

The Cuban Government has resold to the 
Hamburg American Line the vessels Calixto 
Garcia and Maceo, formerly the Bavaria and the 
Kydonia, two of the five vessels allotted to Cuba 
as part of the reparations program. 

A National Commission on Banking Legislation 
to consider safeguards against mismanagement 
has reported in favor of the establishment of a 
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permanent banking supervisory commission with 
quasi-judicia! powers in the administration of 
solvent banns, also the creation of a reserve bank 
of Cuba, whose activities would be restricted to 
the accepting of deposits, rediscount of commer- 
cial paper and issue of currency. The only bank 
notes in circulation in Cuba at present are those 
of the United States. 

Cuban exports of leaf tobacco in 1922 totaled 
34,437,500 pounds, as compared with 25,687,600 
pounds in 1921, and 91,831,749 cigars, com- 
pared with 53,776,484, and the outlook for this 
year is still better. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Dr. Alois Rasin, Czechoslovak Minister of 
Finance, who was shot by an assassin on Jan. 5, 
although at first expected to recover, died in 
Prague on Feb. 18. He was one of the best 
practical financiers in Central Europe and organ- 
ized the finances of the country after the ar- 
mistice. Dr. Rasin’s successor, appointed on Feb. 
26, is Bohdan Bechka, President of the Zivnos- 
tenska Bank, one of the largest financial con- 
cerns in Czechoslovakia. 

The American Minister at Prague, on Feb. 
20, announced that Czechoslovakia was about to 
send a financial mission to Washington to con- 
fer with the American Debt Refunding Commis- 
sion to deal with the question of refunding the 
Czechoslovak war debt, which on Nov. 15 
amounted to $106,292,205. The Czechoslovak 
paper crown has risen more than one-third in 
the last year, and an 8 per cent. loan of $50,- 
000,000 has been floated in New York and Lon- 
don, payable in 25 years. Note circulation was 
reduced half a million crowns in January and 
bank clearings increased. 


DENMARK 


The Rigsdag’s recent adoption of the Govern- 
ment’s bill guaranteeing deposits and all other 
liabilities of the Landmandsbank until April 1, 
1928, was well calculated to allay public excite- 
ment and to provide against further losses that 
may result from some special engagements in ad- 


dition to the losses previously reported. When 
the bank was reconstructed last September with 
State and other aid, its losses were roughly esti- 
mated at 185,000,000 kroner. Lately, however, 
it has been ascertained that the losses amounted 
to 232,000,000 kroner. Even this sum did not 
cover all the banking losses. Though the current 
daily business of the bank has become satis- 
factory, it has not been able to prevent the with- 
drawal of deposits, so that its position was not 
improved until the enactment of the Govern- 
ment’s Guarantee bill. 

Liquidation by the banking and financial 
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realm of the errors and extravagances of the war 
period may now be considered practically com- 
pleted, according to a statement on the general 
economic situation in the country issued by the 
statistical department of the Danish Government. 
Agriculture, which is of prime importance in the 
nation’s economic life, is well on the way toward 
normality. The economic life of so small a na- 
tion is largely governed by conditions abroad, 
and much depends on how the present world- 
economic problems are solved. The steady im- 
provement in the sterling rate in proportion to 
dollars and gold, is therefore considered a great 
advantage for Danish export prices. So far, a 
more extensive importation of foreign goods than 
is desirable and the reduction of the inter- 
national value of the krone show that consump- 
tion has not been reduced to correspond to the 
nation’s available income. 


EGYPT 

Egypt has in recent weeks been through a 
political crisis, during which, at times, it seemed 
doubtful if King Fuad’s Government possessed 
even an acting Ministry. The chief difficulty 
arose from two clauses in the new Consti- 
tution which asserted Egyptian sovereignty 
over the Sudan. This was disputed by Great 
Britain. After protracted negotiations between 
the two Governments and a threatened rupture 
of diplomatic relations, the trouble appeared to 
have been temporarily adjusted between Lord 
Allenby and Prime Minister Nessim Pasha when, 
on Feb. 4, it was agreed to remove the two 
clauses from the Constitution pending their 
further consideration. No sooner was this an- 
nounced than Nessim Pasha suddenly tendered 
his resignation. This complete reversal of the 
situation on Feb. 5 was said to have been due to 
unanimous press condemnation of Nessim Pasha’s 
surrender to what was practically an “ ulti- 
matum” delivered by Lord Allenby and an 
affront to the dignity of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, 

King Fuad at first refused to accept Nessim’s 
resignation, but eventually did so on Feb. 11. 
Several political leaders were then summoned to 
consult on the formation of a new Ministry. 

Negotiations were in the meantime resumed 
with Great Britain, and military measures taken 
te preserve order during the crisis. On Feb. 27 
five British soldiers and three Egyptians were 
wounded by a bomb explosion in Station Square, 
Cairo. Further bomb throwing took place on 
March 4, when a sensational attempt was made 
to wreck British military communications, but 
failed because the missile hurled into the Signal 
Corps headquarters did not explode. Another 
bomb, thrown into a café in a wing of British 
Headquarters, injured three British soldiers, 
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killed a native waiter and wounded another. The 
situation became more intense on March 5 by 
the arrest of leading members of the Zaghloulist 
Party and the suspension of Zaghloulist and other 
extreme Nationalist newspapers. 


ENGLAND 

With the settlement of the British war debt of 
America assured, there remained in foreign poli- 
tics the Turkish and Ruhr problems to confront 
Parliament at its opening on Feb. 13. Regard- 
ing the former much less anxiety prevailed, since 
it was generally believed that a peace treaty 
would eventually be signed. As to the Ruhr, the 
King’s speech indicated a continuation of the 
Government’s waiting policy. The references to 
home affairs laid stress on the heavy financial 
burdens of the country, which necessitated re- 
ductions in public expenditures, and on the 
serious state of unemployment. 

An agreeement between the two wings of the 
Liberal Party was reached on Feb. 14 to pre- 
sent a joint amendment to the Address in Re- 
ply to the King’s speech to the effect that, in- 
asmuch as peace could not be restored to: Europé 
through the present French and Belgian opera- 
tions in the Ruhr, it was necessary to seek 
cther means guaranteed under the League of 
Nations, and that the United States be invited 
to participate in such efforts. Ex-Premier Lloyd 
George made a notable speech in support of the 
amendment, which, however, was defeated by 
305 to 196 votes. A further amendment to the 
Address in Reply was moved by the Labor Party 
in favor of withdrawing from Mesopotamia. Ex- 
Premier Asquith said that Great Britain had 
spent £150,000,000 in that region since the 
armistice without any visible material results. 
That was, he added, the worst investment of 
British money in modern times. After Premier 
Bonar Law’s statement that nothing could be 
done pending the completion of the Turkish 
peace treaty, the amendment was rejected by 
273 to 167 votes. Another Labor amendment 
criticising the Ministry of Pensions was defeated 
by 307 to 175 votes. The Address in Reply was 
then unanimously adopted. In answer to a 
question if Great Britain would ascertain the 
views of the United States Government as to 
whether French action in the Ruhr was in ac- 
cordance with the Treaty of Versailles, Premier 
Bonar Law replied that it would not be proper 
for Great Britain to initiate such a discussion 
since the United States was not a party to the 
treaty. 

On Feb. 28, the same day as President Hard- 
ing approved the act of Congress embodying the 
British debt agreement, Ambassador Harvey, ad- 
dressing a meeting in London, pointed out that 
Great Britain was not asked to guarantee a single 
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dollar lent to other nations, and asked for an 
official retraction of Lord Balfour’s statement 
in his note of Aug. 1 that the United States re- 
fused to make advances for the use of France 
and the other allies only on condition that Great 
Britain endorsed their notes. Lord Balfour in 
the House of Lords on March 8 replied to Am- 
bassador Harvey by quoting the actual sentence 
complained of and declaring that the words were 
neither misleading nor obscure, though they were 
very compressed and did not make clear all the 
circumstances. The sentence read: ‘“ Under the 
arrangement arrived at, the United States insisted, 
in substance if not in form, that though our 
allies were to spend the money it was only on 
our security that they were to lend it.” 

The British Government on Feb. 28 was _ in- 
formed by Secretary of State Hughes that the 
American consulate at Newcastle would not be 
reopened, since he was convinced, after investiga- 
tion, that the charges preferred against Fred C. 
Slater and Russell M. Brooks, American Consul 
and Vice Consul respectively, could not be sub- 
stantiated. Lord Curzon, in a note to Ambassador 
Harvey on March 1, denied that the British Gov- 
ernment had been fully informed of the thorough 
investigation made by officers of the United 
States Government, or even shown the evidence 
submitted, although the evidence on the British 
side was furnished in the note of Aug. 28. 

Returns on March 4 from parliamentary by- 
elections at Willesden and Mitcham were re- 
garded as an emphatic rebuke to the Govern- 
ment’s “wait and see” Ruhr policy. Harcourt 
Johnstone, Liberal, gained a sweeping victory over 
Colonel G. F. Stanley, Under Secretary of Home 
Affairs, while J. C. Ede, Labor, defeated Sir 
Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, Minister of Health. 
Harcourt Johnstone, a nephew of Governor 
Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, at 26 years of 
age became one of the youngest members in the 
House of Commons. A third parliamentary re- 
verse for the Government occurred on March 6, 
when John Walter Hills, recently appointed 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury, sought 
election in the Edge Hill division of Liverpool, 
regarded as a safe Conservative seat, and was 
beaten by J. H. Hayes, Labor, by 10,300 to 9,250 
votes. 

On Feb. 9 the result of the by-election at 
Whitechapel, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the former Labor member, was de- 
clared as follows: H. Gosling (Labor) 8,398; 
J. D. Kiley (Liberal) 6,198, and S. M. Holden 
(Prohibitionist) 130. The Labor majority was 
increased to 2,200 as compared with 428 at the 
previous election. 

Evidence that the British auxiliary military 
and naval air organizations were being main- 
tained at full efficiency to deal with any pos- 
sible event was disclosed in a new Army Coun- 
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cil order which stated that members for these 
brigades would be recruited to serve during 
national emergencies, when called upon, even 
though no order calling out the territorial army 
were in force at the time. 

Much interest was evinced in a visit paid on 
March 2 to the King and Queen at Buckingham 
Palace by Dr. F. Sthamer, the German Ambas- 
sador, and Mrs. Sthamer. This was the first visit 
of the kind since the war. 

According to a return presented to Parliament 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on March 10, 
the total British casualties during the World 
War were 946,023 killed and 2,121,903 wounded 
out of a total of 9,496,370 enrolled in all branches 
of the military and naval service. From the 
United Kingdom alone the casualties were 743,- 
702 killed and 1,693,262 wounded. Expenditures 
between April 1, 1914, and March 31, 1919, 
amounted to £9,590,000,000 (about $45,073,000,- 
000), and the money was raised approximately as 
follows: 

Direct taxation, £1,820,000,000 (about $8,554,000.- 
000). 

Indirect taxation, £910,000,000 (about $4,277,000.- 
000). 

Borrowing at home, £5,500,000,000 (about $25,- 
850,000,000) . 

Borrowing abroad, £1,360,000,000 (about $6,392,- 
000,000). 

Loans to Allies and Dominions, including un- 
paid interest to February, 1922, were as follows: 
France, £584,000,000 (about $2,744,800,000). 
Italy, £503,000,000 (about $2,364,100,000)'. 

Other allies, £841,000,000 (about $3,952,700,000)'. 
The Dominions, £150,000,000 (about $705,000,- 
000)’. 

Losses at sea in cargoes represented £750,000,- 
000 (about $3,525,000,000), and 22,000 civilian 
lives were lost. Expenditures on mandated ter- 
ritories from April 1, 1919, to March 31, 1923, 
were partly estimated at £153,000,000 (about 
$719,100,000) . 


FINLAND 

The Baltic Economic Conference, to which the 
Finnish Government invited the Governments of 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Poland, is to 
meet in Helsingfors at the end of March or early 
in April, instead of in the first week of March 
as it was earlier reported. The postponement 
was partly owing to a general desire to include 
Russia, and partly on account of Lithuania’s re- 
luctance to participate because Poland was in- 
vited. 

On March 1 the Finnish Minister to Washing- 
ton, Dr. Axel Leonard Astrom, made an appoint- 
ment with Secretary of the Treasury Mellon to 
begin negotiations regarding settlement of the 
debt, including $8,281,926 in principal and about 
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$1,150,000 in accrued interest, which Finland has 
owed the United States since the armistice. The 
loan was made to Finland in the form of credits 
to aid in reconstruction work. It was expected 
that the terms would be approximately the same 
as those offered to Great Britain. * * * 
Though the interest rate at the Bank of Finland 
remained 8 per cent., easier money conditions in 
Finland since the year-end have been ascribed to 
large shipments of foreign currency into the 
country. 


FRANCE 


The outstanding events in the history of France 
since Jan. 11 have been those which took place 
in the Ruhr. As the occupation was advanced 
on the Rhine, in Paris and elsewhere in the 
homeland, the sterner policy of M. Poincaré met 
with increasing favor. A record of recent hap- 
penings in the Ruhr will be found under the sec- 
tion on “ Germany,” and 
in articles in this num- 
ber. The other side of 
the picture is less lurid, 
for it shows the French 
settling down quietly to 
back the forces on the 
Rhine until they should 
have won their object. 

The Cabinet, on Feb. 
20, approved unanimous- 
ly the project of Finance 
Minister de Lasteyrie for 
an appropriation of 115,- 
000,000 francs to cover 
the cost of the Ruhr oc- 
cupation. The bill went 
at once to the Chamber, 
where it was favored by 
all the Deputies except 
the Communists. The 
Chamber, on Feb. 26, 
voted provisional credits for the Government 
of 1,879,000,000 francs for March, also 1,354,- 
000,000 francs, chargeable to Germany, for 
March and April expenditures for reconstruc- 
tion and similar items. On Feb. 20 the Senate, 
almost without discussion, voted the bill 
already passed by the Chamber authorizing the 
Government to issue short-term Treasury bonds 
to the amount of 13,000,000,000 francs during the 
present year. A bill extending Poland a credit 
of 400,000,000 francs in accordance with the 
treaty of 1921 was approved by the Chamber on 
Feb. 20. Revenue from direct and indirect taxa- 
tion during January exceeded 2,000,000,000 francs, 
an increase of 243,000,000 francs over the same 
month a year earlier. 

The French Bourse, at the beginning of March, 
reflected the confidence of the public that the 
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project in the Ruhr was 
going ahead, and that 
German resistance could 
not last longer than a 
very few more months. 
Movement on the Bourse, 
as a whole, showed great 
firmness. Speculation 
continued active in se- 
curities other than fixed 
income issues. Foreign 
exchange fluctuations 
were numerous, but com- 
paratively unimportant. 


Among the most seri- 

ous labor disturbances 

International of the month was the 

GASTON strike of 25,000 coal 

DOUMERGUE miners in the Moselle 

Former Premier of district of Lorraine, be- 

France, who has aoe 

been elected Presi- ginning on Feb. 9, on 

dent of the French the plea of a wage dis- 

Senate . 

pute, following the strike 

of 360,000 miners in the 

Sarre Basin, Feb. 7. These strikes held up the 

output of mines which produce 40 per cent. of 

the French coal supply. The French officials 

attributed the strikes to the work of German 

instigators in both the Sarre and Moselle dis- 
tricts, and the mines in 
both districts were oc- 
cupied by French troops. 
These strikes were set- 
tled, however, along with 
most of the others in 
France by Feb. 21, when 
enough wage increases 
had been granted to 
break the strikes and 
disappoint the Commu- 
nists. The Communist 
Federation asserted that 
the miners would have 
been completely success- 

ful if the older, or Re- suLES JUSSERAND 

formist Federation, had Weak Acme 


not “betrayed its trust.” dor to the United 


M. Léon Bourgeois, on States 


Feb. 15, a month after 

his re-election as President of the Senate, re 
signed in order to devote the rest of his life to 
the League of Nations. On Feb. 22 former Pre- 
mier Gaston Doumergue was elected to succeed 
him as President of the Senate. 


M. Théophile Delcassé, eminent French states- 
man and former Minister of Foreign Affairs, died 
suddenly on Feb. 21 .of a heart attack in the 
garden of the Bishop’s Palace in Nice. He was 
famous as the founder of the Entente. 


Premier Poincaré, on March 7, went to Bel- 
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gium to join M. Louis Barthou, President of the 
Reparations Commission, to discuss with Premier 
Theunis and M. Delacroix, Belgian member of 
the commission, possible Ruhr penalties, and the 
position to be taken by the French and Belgians 
when the time for negotiating with Germany ar- 
rives. 


GERMANY 


Overshadowing all else in Germany during the 
past month has been the extension of the French 
grip on the Ruhr district with the various ef- 
fects of the occupation upon internal affairs. 
One result has been greater solidarity among 
nearly all classes and 
sections of the communi- 
ty. Only the monarchists 
and their fellow-reaction- 
aries have sought to 
take advantage of the 
situation to further their 
own objects and to im- 
pair the strength of a 
united front. This was 
one of the aspects of the 
condition of affairs that 
Chancellor Cuno had in 
mind when in Berlin on 
Feb. 16 he made a strong 
appeal at a meeting of 
the German Agricultural 
Council for the sinking 
of all class differences 
and for the avoidance 
of all extortionate prac- 
tices. “Nobody today,” 
he declared, “should 
boast of being more patriotic than another man. 
The only criterion today by which to measure 
the value of a man is what he contributes to the 
defense of the Ruhr. But to maintain this de- 
fense it is absolutely necessary that starvation be 
prevented, that food be supplied to the front. 
Remember that it is only quantities of food that 
must be supplied, but its cost must be considered. 
I know that you will agree with me that specu- 
lation in foodstuffs is abnominable. Prices must 
be fixed so that the masses can pay them.” 


An indication of the seriousness of the food 
situation was given by the agreement between 
the German Ministry of Food Supply and the 
principal associations of the hotel, inn and restau- 
rant trade regarding the sale by them of food 
and drink. The principal points agreed upon 
were a reduction of the varieties of each course, 
the serving of only one course to any one person, 
the limitation of the number of courses, and the 
elimination of butter from all meals. The fine 
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for violating the agreement was fixed at 1,000,- 
000 marks. 

Although the Berlin newspapers have pub- 
lished various versions of the monarchist con- 
spiracy which has its centre in Munich, the 
Bavarian Government has remained silent on the 
matter. The Berlin Tageblatt states that one of 
the conspirators arrested was a wholesale coal 
dealer of Munich, Herr Munck, who is of Czech 
origin. Munck and Kuchles were closely asso- 
ciated, and they tried to make arrangements with 
Czechoslovakia to provide the necessary coal for 
Bavaria in case the revolution should isolate Ba- 
varia from the rest of Germany. According to 
the Tageblatt, a German coal syndicate learned 
of these arrangements and communicated with 
the Bavarian Government, which was then com- ‘ 
pelled to take energetic measures.* 

The inflation of German currency has pro- 
ceeded at a still faster rate. The Reichsbank re- 
turn on Feb. 23 showed that in one week the ad- 
dition to the circulation was 419,745,000,000 
marks in notes, bringing the total to three tril- 
lions, more than double what it was on Jan. 13 
and nearly four times the figure in the return for 
Dec. 7. As a step to some kind of stabilization, 
it was announced on Feb. 21 that the German 
Government intended to raise a $50,000,000 gold 
loan, this being the first time in the history of 
the American dollar that a foreign nation invited 
subscriptions to a loan in that coinage. It was 
intended to use the loan to buy back over one 
trillion paper marks, with the important result 
that the Reichsbank’s fund for foreign exchange 
would be strengthened. 

Figures published on March 4 showed that 
Germany’s foreign commerce was decreasing. 
During January imports amounted to 4,730,000 
metric tons, as compared with 4,330,000 in the 
previous month and 2,309,000 in January, 1922. 
Exports for January, 1923, amounted to 1,310,000 
metric tons, as against 1,760,000 in December and 
2,027,000 in January, 1922. Imports of coal and 
steel were largely increased. 

A statement published on March 4 showed 
that the public revenue was rapidly increasing, 
the average monthly receipts for the last three 
years being as follows: 


}, 2,383,000,000 marks 
6,197,000,000 marks 


192,237,682,000,000 marks 


Bankruptcies for the month of January were 
the smallest on record, numbering only 24, as 
against 142 in the corresponding month of 1922. 


Another interesting item throwing light on 
Germany’s economic condition was that in 1922 


the gross tonnage of ships built was 742,100. as 
a 
*An article on the monarchist movement in 


Germany will be found on pages 63-68 of this 
magazine. 
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compared with 45,090 in 1921. A dividend of 
30 per cent. was declared on March 2 by the 
Hamburg South American Steamship Company, 
as compared with 28 per cent. in 1922 and 16 
per cent. in 1921. In addition to the 30 per 
cent. dividend a bonus was also voted on ac- 
count of the depreciation of the mark. 


GREECE 


The breakdown of the Lausanne conference 
created a painful impression in Greece, and Colo- 
nel Plastiras, Chief of the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, declared on his return to Athens from 
Switzerland that, although Greece desired peace, 
she was ready for any eventuality. 

The Greek Government, on Feb. 12, addressed 
a note to Angora, threatening to deport as many 
Turkish residents as the Turkish Government ex- 
pelled Greeks. It followed this note with a pro- 
test to the Turkish Government on March 4 
against continued deportation of Greek civilians 
from the Pontus district in Anatolia and stopped 
the exchange of Turkish prisoners, which was 
about to begin on a large scale. The Greek res- 
idents of Tenedos, just outside the Dardanelles, 
protested to the Allies against the Lausanne stip- 
ulations for their forcible return to Turkish rule. 

On the Maritsa front in Western Thrace the 
advanced Greek troops withdrew to a new po- 
sition, Feb. 16, so as to avoid friction with the 
Turkish Army in Eastern Thrace. 

The Greek Government, on Feb. 17, sent to 
Constantinople the first 4,500 Turkish prisoners 
of war held in Crete. Colonel Tajiar, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Turkish Army in Ad- 
rianople, was exchanged by the Greeks, who cap- 
tured him in 1920, for General Trikoupis, the 
Greek commander whom the Turks captured in 
Ushak, Asia Minor. 

The Democratic Union of Athens, on Feb. 26, 
announced as part of its next election platform 
the establishment of a Senate. Colonel Plastiras 
announced, March 6, that in the elections to be 
held after the conclusion of peace the people 
would be free to elect whomsoever they pleased. 
A committee from the Athens Chamber of Com- 
merce called on the Premier on March 2 and 
protested against the new taxes on capital as 
liable to drive capital from the country. 


HAWAII 


The temporary admission of otherwise ineligi- 
ble common labor into Hawaii was proposed in 
a resolution reported by the House Immigration 
Cominittee in Washington on Feb. 26, but was 
at once opposed in a minority report filed by 
Representative Box of Texas, who said it would 
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introduce peonage among Chinese coolies, who 
would flow into the islands and into the United 
States. Four other Democrats were expected to 
sign the minority report, which charged that 
the plan would violate the act of union between 
Hawaii and the United States, rendering the 
islands still more Oriental and less American. 
Mr. Box also urged that the resolution would 
justify Japan in sending her laborers there. 


HOLLAND 


The first visit of royalty to Holland since the 
World War began with the arrival of King Gus- 
taf of Sweden at The Hague, March 2. He was 
received at the station by the whole Dutch royal 
family, the court and other dignitaries, amid 
tremendous festivities. King Gustaf’s visit was 
a return of Queen Wilhelmina’s visit to Sweden 
in 1922. 

The Dutch press is filled with expressions of 
uneasiness over the frontier conditions growing 
out of the Ruhr occupation. The most ag- 
gressive intervention propaganda in Holland is 
carried on by the Dutch Social Democrats and 
trade unions, who have held violent protest meet- 
ings in all large centres and have tried to per- 
suade the Socialists of allied countries to at- 
tend. Troelstra, the Social Democratic leader, 
was refused permission to introduce an interpel- 
lation on the Ruhr situation, on the ground that 
discussion of this subject in the Dutch Parlia- 
ment was not desirable or expedient. 

The French prohibition of all exports from the 
Ruhr, the tying up of the Rhine traffic, the sus- 
pension of train traffic from the Ruhr, among 
other conditions, have greatly depressed trade in 
Holland, especially in Rotterdam, the largest 
Dutch seaport. This usually busy port, by the 
second week in February, was full of idle ships 
and barges, and one big firm had to dismiss 800 
employes. 

The Dutch Government on Feb. 20 received 
from the French and Belgian Governments in 
reply to representations made by the Dutch 
Ministers at Paris and Brussels, assurances that 
the Rhine shipping and the right to maintain it 
and all the other rights and interests in Ger- 
man occupied territory would be _ respected. 
During the first week of March, however, com- 
plaints continued to increase that things were 
growing worse for Dutch trade and shipping, and 
the Foreign Office gave out that it was in the 
dark as to French rules and regulations in the 
Ruhr affecting Dutch interests. The Rotter- 
damsche Courant of March 3 called conditions on 
the Rhine between Mannheim and the Dutch 
frontier a mockery of the Rhine Treaty of 1868 
assuring the Netherlands free shipping transit. 
There was especial uneasiness with regard to the 
Limburg district, the bugbear being the Belgian: 
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desire to annex this strip wedged in between 
Germany and Belgium. Remembering that the 
German Army crossed this strip in the World 
War, the Dutch, who have literally abolished 
militarism, fear becoming involved in case of 
armed conflict, for their reduced army could 
put up no defense. 

An impressive ceremony was made of the 
funeral, at The Hague, Feb. 9, of Jonkheer W. 
H. de Beaufort, for several years Dutch Chargé 
d’Affaires in Washington, who died in Athens 
soon after his appointmént as Minister there. 

The sessions of the Commission of Jurists, ap- 
pointed by six powers to discuss the rules of 
war according to a resolution adopted at the 
Washington Arms Limitation Conference, closed 
in the Peace Palace at The Hague on Feb 19, 
with the signature of twelve documents. When 
these compacts are ratified by the participating 
Powers, they will constitute a treaty. Great ap- 
preciation was expressed of the work of Judge 
John Bassett Moore, who, with Albert Henry 
Washburn, Minister to Vienna, signed for the 
United States. 


HUNGARY 


Count Apponyi, Hungarian Royalist leader, 
went to San Sebastian in February at the request 
of Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary, and con- 
ferred for several days with ex-Empress Zita, who 
sought a refuge in Spain after the death of her 
husband, ex-Emperor Charles, in Madeira. The 
reported object of his visit was to persuade Zita 
to desist from urging the claims of her ten-year 
old son, Prince Otto, to the Hungarian throne, 
to which Admiral Horthy himself is rumored to 
aspire. Count Apponyi was unsuccessful in his 
mission, as the former Empress assured him she 
would maintain her rights and those of her 
children to the throne. The utmost he could 
obtain was a promise that she would refrain 
from any immediate action. 

The property in Hungary of Count Michael 
Karolyi, Hungary’s first and only President and 
the wealihiest landowner in the country, was 
ortlered confiscated on Feb. 21, by a decision of 
the Criminal Court at Budapest, on a charge of 
high treason in omitting to defend Hungary 
against the aggression of her neighbors and turn- 
ing over the Government to Bela Kun and his 
ruthless Bolsheviki. Count Karolyi will lose 
60,000 acres and several castles by the decision. 
He is living as an exile in poverty at Ragusa, 
Jugoslavia, and was reported to be planning to 
emigrate to Canada and begin life again as a 
farmer. 


INDIA 


A dispatch from Lord Peel, Secretary of State 
for India, to the Viceroy in Council, outlining 
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the policy of the British Government with re- 
gard to further constitutional reforms in India, 
was made public in Delhi on Jan. 23. The 
conviction was expressed that time was requi- 
site to test the practical results achieved in 
the working of the new progressive Constitu- 
tion as a whole and that further reforms should 
be brought about gradually as warranted by ex- 
perience. Revision of a Constitution after a 
trial of only six months, and one upon the 
elaboration of which two years were occupied, 
would not commend itself to Parliament. 

In releasing all political prisoners except one 
in the United Provinces on Feb. 1 the new 
Governor, Sir William Marris, said he relied not 
so much on the vigilance of the Government or 
on the powers of the law, as on the good sense 
of the people, who, he understood, were tired 
of the excitement of the past. 

After a lull of some weeks, renewed activity 
among the Akali Sikhs was reported on Feb. 1 
from Lahore, where nightly conferences had been 
resumed by the religious leaders. 

A bill removing racial distinctions in the crimi- 
nal law, which is about to be introduced in 
the Assembly, was published in Delhi on Feb. 
3. Though the result of a compromise between 
the wishes of the Europeans and the absolute 
equality desired by Indians, the bill was _ re- 
garded as a notable gain for the latter. 

Continued military operations on the northwest 
frontier resulted in a defeat of the Mahsuds 
on Feb. 7, though in the stiff fight which they 
put up three British officers and two of other 
ranks were wounded, and four Indian officers 
were killed and eleven of other ranks wounded. 

Though the ancient Hindu custom of sati 
(suttee), or widow suicide, has been long strict- 
ly prohibited by British law, rumors have been 
current of an occasional recurrence of the prac- 
tice in remote districts. On Feb. 28, however, 
a definite case was reported from Calcutta. 
Musammat Rukka, the 25-year-old widow of 
Ganga Din Ahir, on his death immediately an- 
nounced her intention to become sati, and, 
dressed as a bride, followed her husband’s body 
to the funeral pyre, where, after performing the 
prescribed ritual, she was consumed in the flames. 


IRAQ 


In a Bagdad dispatch via London of Feb. 23 


it was stated that an agreement had _ been 
reached with the Iraq authorities by which half 
the ancient treasures found by the British- 
American expedition at Ur, on the lower Euphra- 
tes, would be devoted to the founding of a 
museum at Bagdad, and the other half divided 
between both branches of the expedition. Among 
the discoveries already made were the ruins of 
the Temple of the Moon God and his consort, 
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in which the excavators found jewelry of the 
period of Nebuchadnezzar, inscribed door sockets 
and many alabaster vases. 


In an interview at Bagdad on Feb. 6 King 
Feisal stated that in the event of a national 
crisis his youngest brother, the Emir Zaid, now 
on a visit to Mosul, would certainly take an 
active part in maintaining the integrity of Iraq. 
Speaking for himself, the King added that he 
would be in the forefront of the opposition the 
Turks would encounter if they attempted to 
carry out their sinister designs. He believed 
every real Arab was ready to die in defense of 
the city. 


IRELAND 
FREE STATE 


Despite ten days’ amnesty no truce was observed 
by the contending forces. Dublin on Feb. 9 
was shaken by a terrific explosion which accom- 
panied the destruction of the printing works from 
which the posters offering amnesty were issued. 
On Feb. 11 an attempt was made to burn a rail- 
road station in Cork, and two fine Tipperary 
mansions were destroyed. Armed raiders on 


Feb. 12 entered the home of Dr. O’Higgins, 


father of Home Affairs Minister Kevin O’Higgins, 
and brother-in-law of Governor General Healy, 
and shot the aged public servant to death. From 
captured Republican documents it had been 
gathered that this was part of a plot to assassi- 
nate relatives of the Free State Ministers and 
officials. On Feb. 13 nearly 1,000 Free State 
troops, with airplanes, dozens of armored cars 
and howitzers commenced an encircling move- 
ment against the stronghold of Republican leader 
Bofin in the Arena Mountains, County Cavan. 
The front of. the building in Dublin occupied by 
the Women’s League, an organization support- 
ing the Free State, was wrecked by mines on 
Feb. 16 and a railway bridge on the Dublin- 
Belfast line was blown up. In a fight with 
Free State troops in the Glen of Akerlow, Tip- 
perary, on Feb. 18, the Republicans lost Com- 
mandant Dennis Lacey, killed; Captain Mac- 
Donagh, seriously wounded, and twelve men cap- 
tured. While several minor engagements were 
reported from various parts of Ireland as indicat- 
ing increased Republican activity, the torch of in- 
cendiarism again blazed up in the burning of 
mansions in Dublin and Ballina, and the fine 
country home of Senator O’Rourke of Dundalk. 
A part of Dublin was swept by bullets and 
flames on Feb. 22 when the Republicans at- 
tempted to burn three Government revenue 
offices, and the Free State troops were sniped at 
from housetops while driving off and pursuing 
the Republicans. A general round-up of Republi- 
eans in Dublin and other parts of the country re- 
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sulted in the seizure of an explosive factory in 
Dublin on premises occupied by a woman, the 
surrender of Republican leader Pierce and seven- 
teen men in County Kerry, and the capture at 
Limerick of John Lynch, brother of Liam Lynch, 
Republican Chief of Staff. Meanwhile during 
the progress of brisk fighting in Dublin Sean 
Fitzpatrick and five other local Republican lead- 
ers were captured. 

Official announcement was made on Feb. 26 
that Volunteer Thomas Gibson of Dryboro Bar- 
racks, having been found guilty of treachery, 
had been put to death. In the midst of wide- 
spread disorder Castle Forbes, the County Long- 
ford seat of the Earl of Granard, a Free State 
Senator, was blown up by a mine explosion. 
On Feb. 28, P. J. Rutledge, Republican “ Minis- 
ter of Home Affairs,” was captured, together 
with fifty followers by a flying column of 
Government troops operating in Mayo and Sligo, 
and an important surrender took place when 
Thomas Driscoll and his Kilmoyley Column of 
Republicans laid down arms. On March 2 a 
mine was exploded outside the Catholic Pro- 
Cathedral in Dublin while a mission service was 
in progress. Fierce fighting took place on 
March 6 near Cahirciven, County Cork, before 
a Republican stronghold was captured by Gov- 
ernment troops. 

Previous rumors of peace negotiations reached 
a definite stage on Feb. 8 when Minister of De- 
fense Mulcahy issued a proclamation granting 
a ten days’ amnesty to facilitate the surrender 
of Republicans. This action was taken in re- 
sponse to an appeal made by Liam Deasy, cap- 
tured republican Deputy Chief of Staff and un- 
der a suspended sentence of death to be shot on 
Jan. 27, who had signed an undertaking to exert 
his efforts toward peace on terms laid down by 
the Free State Government. The following day, 
however, Liam Lynch, Republican Chief of Staff, 
notified the Free State Government that the 
Deasy proposals could not be considered and 
that, “as in the case of all officers captured 
by the enemy, an officer had taken charge of the 
Deputy Chiefs recent command.” In a _ proc- 
lamation on Feb. 10 Lynch declared “the war 
will go on until the independence of our country 
is recognized by our enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic,” and to that end the army was called on 
to continue activities with vigor. 

Cardinal Logue, Primate of All Ireland, in his 
Lenten pastoral on Feb. 11, said he deplored the 
plague of bloodshed, pillage, destruction, rapine, 
robbery and even sordid theft visited upon the 
country by a small minority. The Cardinal es- 
pecially censured “those who put firearms or 
lethal weapons into the hands of mere school- 
boys, * * * sending them to commit crime,” 
and characterized as an even worse feature the 
number of young women and girls involved in 
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“this wild orgy of violence, if not as active 
agents at least as abettors and fomenters of 
strife.” 

A further public exchange of: views between 
the Free State Government and_ republican 
leaders on the basis of submitting their differ- 
ences to a plebiscite of the people was without 
result owing to Eamon de Valera’s essential con- 
dition of recognition of the republic, whose “ Gov- 
ernment,” he insisted, was the legitimate author- 
ity in Ireland. In a statement on the eve of the 
termination of the ten days’ amnesty, President 
Cosgrave said the Government was “ determined 
to put down this revolt against democracy re- 
gardless of the cost,” that any one who con- 
tinued “this unnatural war upon his own people ” 
must be prepared to pay the price in full, and 
that the Government would hold no meeting for 
negotiations “with de Valera, Liam Lynch or 
any of their collaborators in destruction, male 
or female.” 

The amnesty expired on Feb. 18, and the Gov- 
ernment reported good results in substantial sur- 
renders and the prospects of others to follow. 
But the general situation remained extremely 
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grave. On Feb. 20 a decree signed by “ Presi- 
dent de Valera of the Irish Republic” and 
Michael Colivet, his Economic Minister, was is- 
sued, stating that, in view of the war of aggres- 
sion still pursued against the republic by Great 
Britain and its agents in Ireland, strict enforce- 
ment of prohibition against certain imports from 
Great Britain would be maintained. 

The Free State Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue on Feb. 23 announced that, beginning 
April 1, duty would be collected on all dutiable 
commodities from foreign countries, including 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

In reply to representations made to de Valera, 
by the neutral members of the Irish republican 
army, an organization working to promote peace 
between the two contending parties, the Irish 
republican leader said that while unable to agree 
to their suggestions for a truce, any proposals 
for peace would receive the most sympathetic 
consideration, though previous failures due to 
terms which could not be accepted had to be 
remembered. A statement issued by the Free 
State Government on March 5 pronounced the 
general situation as much improved. 


(International) 


Official party of the Duke of Abercorn, Governor of Northern Ireland, after the State entry 


into Belfast, the capital. 


Seated left to right: Lady Craig, Sir James Craig (the Premier), 


Lord Londonberry, the Duke of Abercorn and the Duchess of Abercorn. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


The state entry into Belfast of the Duke of 
Abercorn, Governor of Northern Ireland, took 
place on Feb. 26. In opening Parliament next 
day, the Governor announced that during the 
coming session a bill would be introduced mak- 
ing it obligatory for all persons employed in the 
State to take the oath of allegiance to the King 
and Government, and that it was proposed to 
appoint a royal commission to study the devel- 
opment of the natural resources of Northern 
Ireland. The Premier, Sir James Craig, in- 
formed Parliament that the British Government 
had pledged itself to supply Northern Ireland 
with all the troops necessary to defend the 
border. : 


VrALY 

The Senate on Feb. 16 ratified the Washing- 
ton conference treaties for the limitation of 
armament and the Santa Margherita treaty for 
the settlement of the Adriatic problem with 
Jugoslavia, the day that they were submitted. 
The Chamber of Deputies had ratified them on 
Feb. 7, after one day’s discussion of each treaty. 
Piemier Mussolini, who was present to speed the 
treaty acceptances, was applauded for a speech, 
in which he deplored the disagreement of the 
Entente and the interallied debt situation, and 
especially the Anglo-American debt agreement. 
In regard to the Adriatic situation, he said: 
“We will apply the Adriatic agreements loyally 
and scrupulously, but we expect equal loyalty 
and scrupulousness from Jugoslavia °* 
Treaties are compromises. No treaty is perfect, 
just as no treaty is eternal, as current events in 
Europe teach us.” 

In the course of the Colonial war, which began 
in Tripoli the first of February, the Italian forces 
after the first eleven engagements, which re- 
sulted in driving strong detachments of tribes- 
men southward, restored land communications 
between Tripoli and Homs on Feb. 6. In reliev- 
ing Homs the Italians raised a siege which the 
rebels had carried on for eight years. By Feb. 
27 the Italians victoriously closed their puni- 
tive war against the Arab chiefs with the occu- 
pation of Misurata, having reconquered the whole 
Tripolitan seacoast. The Italians released some 
scores of Italian soldiers, who had been made 
prisoner there by the Arabs when the Italians 
retreated from Italy in 1915, and several civilians. 
The prisoners were in a pitiable condition after 
their four years of Arab capitvity, and were 
promptly returned to their families in Italy. 

Suppression of an extensive Communist plot 
for a great anti-Fascismo revolt began on Feb. 
6 with the arrest of ten Communist leaders and 
by the seizure of Communist funds. The large 
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sums seized in Rome included 250,000 francs in 
the home of Signor Giovanni Bordiga, a Com- 
munist agitator and former member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Arrests of Communist organ- 
izers continued in different parts of Italy the 
next three days, including Mario Variani, the 
noted novelist, and Deputy Gaido Vicelli. The 
police having unearthed the plot by chance; in 
searching the house of ex-Deputy Bordiga, also 
found a proclamation signed by the Council of 
the Third Internationale of Moscow, referring to 
the Fascisti as a gang of murderers and cut- 
throats and urging the workers of the whole 
world to overthrow them. 

The Government promptly strengthened its 
hand by publishing this proclamation. Many ar- 
rests followed and more incriminating evidence 
was discovered. As a climax came, March 2, the 
arrest of Deputy Menotti Serrati, editor of the 
newspaper Avanti, the official organ of the most 
radical element of the Socialist Party, who is 
one of the most influential heads of Italian 
socialism. By his arrest at his home in Milan 
the Government vindicated Premier Mussolini’s 
assertion at the last meeting of the Chamber 
of Deputies that he would carry his war against’ 
Bolshevism into the enemy’s camp. Serrati, after 
his return from a visit to Moscow, on Feb. 28 
dismissed the entire editorial staff of the Avanti 
and replaced it with a Communist personnel. He 
was charged with inciting to crime and plotting 
against the safety of the State. The Socialist 
and Communist press published violent protests 
against his arrest, and on arch 3 Serrati and 
his new newspaper staff were released, except 
Signor Nenni, the former editor in chief. 

Almost a State ceremony was made of the 
marriage, in Rome, in the Pontifical Edifice, 
Feb. 21, of Deputy Finzi, Under Secretary of 
he Interior and Vice Commissioner of Aeronau- 
tics, to Signorina Clementi, niece of Cardinal 
Vannutelli, Dean of the Sacred College. The 
entire Cabinet was present, besides prominent 
Fascisti leaders, Senators and Deputies. 

The Fascist reorganization of the Italian Army, 
under the direction of General Diaz, will 
strengthen it to 300,000 men. The new régime 
will begin to function during the present year. 


VATICAN 


Pope Pius, on Feb. 26, received Mgr. Ernesto 
Filippi, Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, who gave 
full particulars and documentary evidence con- 
cerning the incident previous to his expulsion 
from Mexico (the laying of a cornerstone in 
Guanajuato, contrary to the Mexican laws against 
outdoor religious ceremonies). The Pope showed 
great interest, asking many detailed questions. 

The Most Reverend Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, 
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titular Archbishop of Dioclea and the new Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, arrived in 
New York on March 6. 


JAPAN 


M. Masanao Hanihara, former Vice Minister 
of Foreeign Affairs, was chosen early in February 
to succeed Baron Shidehara as Japanese Am- 
bassador to the United States. At Honolulu, on 
his way to America, he stated that Japan was 
satisfied with the working of the “ gentlemen’s 
agreement” to keep Japanese laborers out of the 
United States. On the same day the House of 
Representatives’ Committee on Immigratiion ap- 
proved the following amendment to the American 
Immigratiion law: 

“An immigrant not eligible to citizenship 
shall not be admitted to the United States unless 
within the class specified in subdivision C, E 
or H of Section 4, or unless the wife or minor 
child of an immigrant described in such sub- 
division E.” 

The exceptions indicated are ministers of the 
gospel, professors of colleges or seminaries, 
members of any recognized learned profession, 
students and returning immigrants who have re- 
sided in the United States before the “ gentle- 
men’s agreement” went into effect. 

Ambassador Hanihara stated soon after his 
arrival at Washington (Feb. 21) that the Japa- 
nese Government would maintain its policy of 
avoiding all questions likely to engender fric- 
tion between Japan and the United States. The 
conservative press and officials of Japan dis- 
cussed the subject without heat, even before 
it was known that the amendment would not be 
passed. 

The House of Peers on Feb. 20 broke all pre- 
cedents by unanimously adopting resolutions 
calling on the Kato Government to “ consolidate 
its diplomatic policy,” which speakers described 
as “retrogressive and weak.” A few hours later, 
the lower house of the Diet defeated a motion 
expressing lack of confidence in the Govern- 
ment. 

The question of universal suffrage agitated the 
country during the last fortnight of February. 
While the Diet was excitedly discussing the sub- 
ject, the lower house defeataed the Universal 
Suffrage bill on March 2, after Premier Kato 
had stated that the Government was considering 
extension of the franchise. 

The Government preject for establishing diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican was dropped 
on Feb. 13, after a fortnight’s consideration, 
when the lower house passed the budget with- 
out any provision for a mission to the Vatican. 

Relief measures by the Japanese Government 
for the benefit of the Russian refugees who fled 
from the maritime province of Siberia to Korea 
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after the Japanese evacuation of Vladivostok ren- 
dered relief unnecessary by foreign residents, ac- 
cording to Secretary W. Taylor of the Foreign 
Relief Association, Feb. 27. 

A contract to construct subways in Tokio, on 
a cost-plus basis, amounting to $15,000,000, was 
signed by the Foundation Company of New York, 
Feb. 10, this being Tokio’s initial experiment wth 
underground transportation. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


The Italian Chamber of Deputies, by 225 votes 
to 20, on Feb. 10 approved the Treaty of Santa 
Margherita for the settlement of the Adriatic 
problem with Jugoslavia, and the Senate approved 
it on Feb. 16, thus ending the Dalmatian ques- 
tion, which ever since the armistice has disturbed 
Europe with the threat of war. Premier Musso- 
lini, in discussing the subject, warned Jugo- 
slavia that she must adopt a liberal and wise 
policy with the Italians remaining in Dalmatia. 
Any attempt violently to suppress the Italians 
there would be resisted by the Fascista Govern- 
ment. When Jugoslavia ratifies the treaty the 
Italians agree to evacuate Susak, but will remain 
in Porto Barros as long as Fiume insists on being 
recognized as an independent State. 

Jugoslavia on Feb. 25 agreed to a convention 
abolishing sequestrations of Austrian property in 
Jugoslavia and lifting restrictions previously im- 
posed on Jugoslavs in Austria. 

Jugoslavia has concluded negotiations in Rome 
for a concordat with the Vatican. One was 
signed with Serbia in 1914, when Serbia had 
few Roman Catholic subjects, but the formation 
of Jugoslavia, involving the accession of many 
Catholics from Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia and Dal- 
matia, necessitated a fresh agreemeht regulating 
the former Austrian dioceses now included in 
Jugoslavia. 


LATVIA 


The Latvian press and public opinion are seri- 
ously alarmed at the recent request of the Brit- 
ish Government for the payment of £134,500 for 
the evacuation from Vladivostok of the Lettish 
regiments under command of Generals Knox and 


Janin in Siberia. The Latvian press represents 
the British demand, and a similar French re- 
quest to be unfair, as Lettish troops did not act 
in Latvian interest in Siberia, but under com- 
mand of the Allies. So large a disbursement, if 
insisted on, will, it is stated, greatly retard the 
successful struggle Latvia is making to stabilize 
its currency and effect thorough reconstruction. 

* * * The unemployment problem in Latvia 
has become so serious as to demand a special 
Government policy, an appropriation of 72,000, 
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900 Lettish rubles having recently been made by 
the Parliament to institute public works on be- 
half of the unemployed. 


LITHUANIA 


Tension between Lithuania and Poland con- 
tinued unabated even after the Memel concession 
to Lithuania by the Entente powers and the 
division by the League of Nations of the Vilna 
neutral zone between the two republics. Acts 
of aggression along the Lithuanian-Polish fron- 
tier, during the last week of February and the 
first week of March, did much to aggravate the 
troubled situation in Eastern Europe. 

The Council of Ambassadors, on Feb. 16, 
awarded the Memel district, which Lithuanian 
forces had seized, to Lithuania, on the condition 
that the city and its vicinity be left autonomous, 
and that Poland and other interested nations be 
allowed to use the port. The withdrawal of the 
revolutionary troops and the revolutionary Govern- 
ment, headed by M. Simonaitis, was also de- 
manded. It was announced that the Simonaitis 
Government had resigned and had been replaced 
by a Government headed by another Lithuanian, 
M. Gailius, and consisting of three Lithuanian 
and two German inhabitants of Memel, while 
the Lithuanian troops that seized Memel were 
making way for other Lithuanian troops. 

Lithuania, on Feb. 20, notified the League 
Council of her acceptance of the terms of her 
sovereignty over Memel. Poland, on Feb. 25, re- 
fused the offer of Soviet Russia to mediate in the 
Polish Lithuanian dispute. Representatives of the 
Polish administration in the neutral zone on this 
date met three officers representing Lithuania in 
the village of Smolniki, and reached an accord 
“in principle” for working out the details of 
applying the definite line of demarcation laid 
down by the League in the zone. The Lithuan- 
ians, however, broke this truce on Feb. 27 by 
attacking the Polish police at two points. The 
attackers’ losses were not reported. 

Trouble continued in the Vilna district over 
the strip of land, 135 miles long and from a mile 
and a half to eleven miles wide, that had been 
left neutral in the military operations of the Rus- 
so-Polish war of 1920. According to Polish fig- 
ures, some two-thirds of the 30,000 inhabitants of 
this strip are Poles, and the rest Lithuanians, 
except for a small minority of Jews. 

Poland, on Feb. 15, sent a force of police and 
customs guards into the Polish section of the 
zone, and in the skirmishing with Lithuanian 
irregulars or banditti there were about twenty 
casualties. In the next two days’ skirmishing 
one was killed and several wounded, while the 
Poles occupied the southern and central parts of 
their section. The Lithuanians continued to dis- 
pute possession of the remainder, and to retire, 
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leaving their wounded behind. Some two hun- 
dred persons were wounded or killed in the re- 
gion of Orany, on the Polish border, while the 
Poles were occupying the rest of their section. 
Premier Sikorski of Poland issued a statement, 
Feb. 20, denying the Lithuanian allegation ‘that 
the Poles had trespassed on the Lithuanian sec- 
tion of the zone, and declaring Lithuania to be 
exclusively responsible for further events, “ which 
she has provoked lightheartedly in a way which 
I cannot understand.” On the same date, Lithu- 
ania appealed to the Council of the League of 
Nations to call a special session to take the meas- 
ures necessary to prevent war. 

Following a protest by Poland against the 
Lithuanian expulsion from Memel of Dr. Szarota, 
Polish delegate to the High Commissioner there, 
the allied powers, on Feb. 26, sent a note to the 
Lithuanian Government, insisting that Lithuania 
give satisfactory proof of her peaceful intentions, 
both in respect to the Memel question and in re- 
spect to Poland. The note also protested against 
violations of the agreement concluded with the 
extraordinary commission which was to govern 
the Memel territory up to the moment of the 
transfer of sovereignty to Lithuania, this transfer 
being dependent upon Lithuania’s execution of 
the conditions specified in the agreement. 

The conference held on Feb. 25 at Minsk be- 
tween George Chicherin, the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister, and representatives of the Kovno Govern- 
ment was taken in Paris and Washington as evi- 
dence that Lithuania’s audacity on the Polish 
frontier was inspired by confidence in Russjan 
support. The arrest in Kovno, Feb. 20, of Gen- 
eral Carton de Wiart and Major E. H. Grant, 
members of the Allied Military Mission, and the 
holding, after these officers were released, of two 
Polish staff officers acting as their interpreters, 
greatly aggravated the Polish-Lithuanian friction. 


MEXICO , 


Details of the regulations for the new Bank of 
Mexico, to be opened in a few weeks, show tnat 
it is patterned after the Federal Reserve system 


of the United States. The Government retains 
a 51 per cent. share of the profits as well as 
of the capital stock, which amounts to 50,000,000 
pesos and may be doubled. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is ex-officio Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. The auditors are to be 
appointed by the Federal Government, which 
has a veto power on large transactions, and the 
issue of bank notes, plus demand deposits, may 
not exceed twice the amount of cash on hand; 
that is, the legal reserve must be 50 per cent. 
The Federal Government is to receive annually 
an interest on the daily balance of the produc- 
tive circulation, amounting to one-third of the 
discount rates fixed by the bank. 
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A commission appointed by the Mexican Sec- 
retary of the Treasury arrived in New York to 
confer with the International Bankers’ Commit- 
tee on carrying out the terms of the agreement 
signed last June for refunding the Mexican 
bonded debt, the first interest payment on which 
is due April 1. A call to bondholders to ex- 
change their securities for the new issue was 
prepared. 

A concession for a railway from Vera Cruz 
into the State of Campeche, passing through 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, opening up one of 
the richest farming parts of Mexico, and bring- 
ing the Southern States within four days of 
Mexico City, was granted Feb. 10. The National 
Railways of Mexico have signed a contract to 
operate drilling works in the Federal oil fields 
for the purpose of obtaining mineral oil to run 
their trains, thus making them independent of 
foreign companies. : 

Charges that the purchase of the Terrazas 
estate in Chihuahua, the largest in the world, 
was a financial disaster, were met by the 
Treasury Department on Feb. 20 by the state- 
ment that Mexico could not permit such a large 
extent of land to pass into American hands, 
fearing it might form “a new Texas.” An- 
other large estate of 2,000,000 acres, operated 
by the Palomas Land and Cattle Company, 
which is American owned, is in litigation. It 
starts sixteen miles west of El Paso and con- 
tinues for more than 169 miles, almost to the 
Sonora boundary. 

Colombia has recognized Mexico and named 
Dr. Luis Felipe Angulo as Minister after a 
lapse of diplomatic relations lasting 25 years, 
according to a dispatch from Mexico City on 
Feb. 21. The Oregon State Senate on Feb. 17 
unanimously adopted a resolution calling on 
President Harding to recognize the Obregon 
Government. 

Felipe Carrillo, Governor of Yucatan, on Feb. 
23 sent notice to all the Mexican Consuls in 
the United States advising them that divorces 
are obtainable by foreigners after 30 days’ resi- 
dence in the State; those by mutual consent 
costing $15 and contested cases $125. Men are 
eligible for immediate remarriage, but women 
cannot remarry for 300 days. A bill has been 
introduced providing for support of legitimate 
and illegitimate children by their fathers. 

The Mexican Government, on Feb. 21, an- 
nounced that a dry zone fifty miles wide would 
be established along the American border, in 
which all alcoholic beverages would be pro- 
hibited. 

Mexicans resent the passage of a resolution 
by the Arizona State Legislature for the pur- 
chase of a strip of land from Mexico so as to 


provide an outlet to the Guif of California, an-' 


nounced on March 2. Officials say there is no 
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disposition on the part of Mexico to dispose of 
any portion of its territory. Arizona has an out- 
let to the Gulf by way of the Colorado River, 
but navigation is possible only by light steamers, 
and channel obstacles make all navigation dif- 
ficult at low water and impossible about half 
the year above Yuma. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The shipping strike, which at first caused some 
inconvenience to inter-colonial trade, was de- 
clared at an end by the Seamen’s Union, on 
Jan. 23. The union gave the Prime Minister 
an assurance that the members would work 
under Arbitration Court award conditions and 
with the non-union men now employed on the 
ships. 

At the meeting of Parliament at Wellington 
on Feb. 7, the Government candidate for Speaker 
was elected by 61 votes to 17 cast for the Labor 
Party nominee. It was believed the Government 
would be able to maintain this majority with 
the aid of the Liberal Opposition. 

In the Legislative Council on Feb. 10, the At- 
torney General, Sir Francis Bell, protested 
against the appointment of a Minister in Lon- 
don to facilitate consultation on foreign policy, 
as conflicting with the province of the High 
Commissioner already on the spot. Sir Francis 
Bell further argued that while the Dominions 
had the right to be heard on matters concern- 
ing them alone, it would endanger the Empire 
if the British Government, when facing a foreign 
power, were called upon to hold their hand till 
the views of the Dominions had been ascertained. 
Heretofore when consulted on such matters, the 
reply from New Zealand had been the stereotyped 
one that she was content to accept the decision 
of the British Government or the Imperial Con- 
ference. 


NORWAY 

The Norwegian Government resigned on March 
2 after the Storthing, by a vote of 119 to 22, 
rejected its proposal that the Storthing empower 
it to conclude a temporary commercial treaty 
with Portugal. By this treaty the two countries 
would treat each other on the most favored 
nation basis. Norway would undertake to im- 
port 850,000 litres of Portuguese wine a year, 
containing more than 14 per cent. of alcohol, 
as long as the present system of partial prohi- 
bition lasts. Negotiations for this commercial 
treaty had been under way for several months, 
and a Lisbon dispatch on Feb. 22 stated that 
a settlement had been reached whereby Por- 
tuguese wines would be on sale in Norway. 
Under Norway’s prohibition law only the Gov- 
ernment could be the buyer, as the wines could 
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not be sold as beverages, being destined chiefly 
for medical and technical purposes. The Gov- 
ernment had proposed that a plebiscite be held 
shortly to decide whether the prohibition of 
strong wines should be maintained. 

The United States Government, on Feb. 26, 
paid in a single Treasury draft the sum of 
$12,239,652.47 to the Norwegian Goverment, 
under the award rendered by The Hague Tribu- 
nal of Arbitration on Oct. 13, 1922, for ships 
requisitioned by the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion in the World War. With the Treasury 
draft Secretary of State Hughes sent a note to 
the Norwegian Minister to Washington, H. H. 
Bryn, sharply protesting against the action of 
the Tribunal, declaring that the award is not 
deemed to possess an authoritative character as 
a precedent, and that the United States paid it 
merely to bear out the American Government’s 
traditional policy of promoting the judicial de- 
termination of international disputes of a justic- 
iable character, and in this interest to give 
its due support to judicial determination. 

The protest was against the Tribunal’s having 
proposed and applied what was believed to be 
an unwarranted rule. By this rule the award 
seemed to apply a limitation to the exercise of 
the recognized requisitioning power of a bellig- 
erent where the property concerned within the 
territory belonged to neutral aliens, to cefine 
the extent of the belligerent’s emergency and 
its termination, and to enhance the damages ac- 
cordingly, thus subjecting the Government to a 
different test and a heavier burden than is the 
case where the property is owned by nationals 
of the requisitioning State. No such discrimina- 
tion is believed to be imposed upon a State by 
international law. The note added: “It is also 
to be regretted that the award fails to give a 
satisfactory explanation of the manner in which 
the Tribunal has arrived at the amounts 
awarded.” 


PALESTINE 


Official returns of Jewish immigration into 
Palestine shows that the figures are 614 for De- 
cember, and for the year 1922 a total of 7,844, 
comprising 3,285 men, 2,446 women and 2,113 
children. 

It was announced in Jerusalem on Feb. 6 that 
Edward M. Blatchford of Chicago had been ap- 
pointed Director of the Near East Relief in 
Palestine, with charge of American orphanage 
work in Jerusalem, Bethlehem and Nazareth, 
where 1,000 Armenian orphans from Anatolia 
and Bagdad are living. 

In a speech delivered by General Ronald 
Storrs, Governor of the Province of Judea, in 
New York on Feb. 10, emphasis was laid on 


efforts to keep the billboards, chimneys and 
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tramways of modernity from marring the his- 
toric and religious beauty of Jerusalem. 

Replying to a delegation of Jews who pro- 
tested against the “ profanation of the Sabbath,” 
Sir Herbert Samuel, the British High Commis- 
sioner, said that while in sympathy with the 
movement and ready to set an example of Sab- 
bath observance, he thought public opinion and 
moral influence would do more than the passage 
of laws to bring about real maintenance of Sat- 
urday as a day of rest. 

At the closing session of the Jewish Labor 
Conference in Jerusalem on Feb. 22, resolutions 
were adopted against the restrictions to immi- 
gration into Palestine. It was decided to send 
delegations abroad to organize the “Great Ali- 
yah” or incoming of new Jewish settlers. 

According to a statement of Premier Bonar 
Law in the British House of Commons on Feb. 
27, reductions were already being made in the 
British garrison in Palestine, but the proposal 
to withdraw completely was impractical. 


PANAMA 


Panama’s National Assembly on Feb. 14 ap- 
proved the issue of a loan of $4,500,000 to com- 
plete a highway construction program which will 
open up much of the interior of the country and 
permit easy access to the markets for agricul- 
tural products which are the chief source of 
Panama’s wealth. The loan is to be secured 
by the $6,000,000 investment of the Panama Re- 
public in New York City real estate mortgages. 

President Porras, on Feb. 18, laid the corner- 
stone of the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Trop- 
ical Medicine in the presence of a large party 
of American surgeons on their way to South 
America. The institute is a memorial to General 
Gorgas, whose research work did so much to 
eliminate yellow fever and malaria from Panama 
and made possible the construction of the Canal. 
The Government is putting up the first building 
at a cost of $500,000 and has donated a farm 
for experimental purposes. The institute will 
send expeditions to any part of the world where 
tropical diseases exist to introduce methods of 
control. Its first effort will be made in the 
establishment of the Gorgas School of Sanitation 
at Tuscaloosa, Ala., to train workers in health 
problems peculiar to the Southern States. 

A woman’s suffrage society, the Sociedad 
Feminista de Panama, has been formed under 
the leadership of Sefiora Nieto de Calvo, who 
was the Panaman delegate to the women’s con- 
gress held in Baltimore. 


PHILIPPINES 


Philippine independence was again advocated 
in a resolution introduced in Congress by Rep- 
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resentative Huck of Illinois on Feb. 16. The 
Filipinos, however, have decided to defer sending 
another independence mission to the United 
States until next year, when they intend to estab- 
lish a permanent mission in Washington to push 
the project of an independent Philippine Repub- 
lic during the Presidential campaign. 

The Manila Legislature on Feb. 17 elected 
Pedro Guevara Resident Commissioner in Wash- 
ington to succeed Jaime de Veyra, and re-elected 
the other Resident Commissioner, Isauro Gabal- 
don. 

A resolution to abolish the coeducational sys- 
tem of instruction in the public schools was intro- 
duced on Feb. 15. Instead of raising the standard 
of morality, it was charged that it led to flash- 
light marriages, early maturing of women, elope- 
ments and immoral tendencies. The Senate 
passed unanimously a bill granting Filipino 
women the right to vote, but making it effective 
only when the women decide by referendum 
whether they desire to accept the franchise. 


The Legislature adjourned after creating a De- 
partment of Health and Sanitation for the Philip- 
pines, which must be ratified by the United 
States Congress before becoming effective. All 
the bills to amend the land laws for the purpose 
of encouraging rubber growing failed of passage, 
also the bill allowing accounts to be kept in 
Chinese. 

Governor General Wood, who has decided to 
remain in the Philippines, has asked the United 
States to transfer the floating drydock Dewey, 
now at Olangapo, Lubic Bay, to Manila as part 
of a plan to make Manila the foremost port in 
the Far East. 

Twelve native leaders of a seditious society on 
the Island of Samar, convicted of robbing and 
terrorizing the people, were sentenced to prison 
terms of six months to two years on Feb. 23. 


POLAND 


A credit loan of 400,000,000 francs, in ac- 
cordance with a treaty in 1921, was voted to 
Poland by the French Chamber of Deputies on 
Feb. 15, the vote standing 515 to 68. The credit 
is to be used for economic and military pur- 
poses, but a large part of it is for army equip- 
ment which will be supplied by France. As 
collateral, it was understood, the loan was based 
on resources of the Polish forests, zinc and lead 
mines, petroleum fields and salt deposits. 

Premier Sikorski, on Feb. 8, set forth the 
policy of the Cabinet as follows: “It is neces- 
sary to enter upon fundamental reforms, begin- 
ning with the most urgent, and have done with 
the fear that has existed among us of facing 
the vital problems under which the country is 
suffering. We have begun administrative re- 
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forms by putting ‘each one in his own place.’ 
Secondly, in regard to adjustment of ‘sane 
finance,’ we all join in the effort, including M. 
Korfanty, although he is on the Opposition 
bench. As to national minorities, some of them 
are showing their loyalty to the Polish State, 
thus justifying the liberal policy of the Govern- 
ment and confidence in their loyalty. Poland 
accords to the national minorities rights abso- 
lutely equal to those enjoyed by Polish citizens.” 

Throughout the week of Feb. 19, the 450th 
birthday of Nicolaus Copernicus, the Polish as- 
tronomer who ascertained the position of the 
sun as the centre of the solar system, was cel- 
ebrated all over Poland. Festivities were held 
also in the United States. 

On Feb. 8, the chief of the Russian Church in 
Poland, the Metropolitan George was _assassi- 
nated in Warsaw by the Russian monk Smaragd, 
one of a clerical group which opposed the Met- 
ropolitan’s pro-Polish policies. 

A bloodless revolver duel was fought Feb. 
18 by General Joseph Haller and the Radical 
Deputy Koscialkowski, who is also a Major in 
the Polish Army. The encounter resulted from 
an altercation between the two which began 
immediately after the assassination of President 
Narutowicz. General Haller had challenged the 
Deputy for accusing him of being responsible 
for the assassination. They shook hands after 
an exchange of shots.* 


PORTO RICO 


E. Mont Reily, whom the people of Porto 
Rico had been opposing for more than a year, 
resigned his office of Governor on Feb. 16. The 
Porto Rican Legislature on Feb. 16 met, organ- 
ized, elected a new Speaker and adjourned to 
March 12 without according the Governor the 
usual courtesy of informing him that it was in 
ession and without waiting to consider his ap- 
pointments. 

President Harding on Feb. 28 nominated Rep- 
resentative Horace M. Towner of Iowa to be 
Governor of Porto Rico, succeeding Mr. Reily. 
Towner is one of the Republican leaders of the 
House of Representatives and has been prom- 
inent in framing legislation affecting the insular 
possessions of the United States. Anconio Bar- 
celo, President of the Porto Rican Senate and 
leader of the majority party in the island, cabled 
congratulations, saying the people had received 
news of the appointment with great enthusiasm. 

A trade delegation of Pacific coast business 
men visited San Juan on Feb. 14 for the pur- 


pose of arranging a combined freight and passen- 
saseeapindeeaediaianaeatandtataiacdataiemiaine interne eanante 


*Poland’s reaction to the allied allotment of 
Memel _to the Lithuanians, following the 
Lithuanian seizure of this territory, is described 
in the article under Lithuania. 
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ger service between the Pacific and the Atlantic 
coasts of South America. 


PORTUGAL 

The trial of the officers implicated in the 
revolutions of 1919 and 1921 proceeded in Lisbon 
from Jan. 5 to the end of the first week in 
February. General Carmona, in his speech sum- 
ming up for the prosecution, mentioned the un- 
accountable lack of more definite orders for re- 
pression from the revolutionaries under General 
Coelho. He characterized the passive attitude of 
various officers as inexcusable. 

Fear of revolution continued to be manifest in 
Lisbon. Though the explosion of two dynamite 
bombs in factories there on Feb. 26 was attrib- 
uted to syndicalist opposition to overtime work, 
these disturbances, taken in connection with the 
arrest and deportation of two army officers and 
the widespread discontent over the high cost of 
living, were associated with the recognized dan- 
ger of serious riots that might be beyond police 
control. 

The cyclone that swept Portugal Feb. 9 caused 
numerous deaths and great material damage, in- 
cluding wrecks along the coast and rivers. 

Prince Miguel de Braganza, eldest son of the 
pretender to the throne of Portugal, died of 
pneumonia in New York at the home of his 
father-in-law, William Rhinelander Stewart. He 
was 44 years old. 





RHODESIA 


In accordance with the desire of the people 
of Southern Rhodesia, expressed in the recent 
referendum, announcement was made in London 
on Feb. 27 that the British Government would 
shortly annex and grant responsible government 
to the territory. 





RUMANIA 


The trial of seven Hungarians was begun in 
Budapest on Feb. 20 on a charge of plotting to 
assassinate the King of Rumania. They belonged 
to the organization known as the “ Awakening 
Hungarians,” and were in close contact with the 
Fascisti and German secret organizations. Their 
leader, Garoczy, was reported to have confessed. 

Rumania, in order to end anti-Semitic agita- 
tion among students, closed all the universities 
on Feb, 15, but later announced that they would 
be reopened on March 15. The authorities 
promised to release the arrested anti-Jewish agi- 
tators if the students preserve order. Professor 
Torgo of the Bucharest University resigned, fol- 
lowing hostile manifestations by students. 

The Bratiano Government has been pressing 
the Parliament at Bucharest to pass legislation 


for a new Rumanian Constitution. The present 
one dates from 1866, with modifications made in 
1884. Among other proposed innovations is the 
nationalization of minerals, which includes the 
Rumanian oil wells, The proposal also provides 
for the protection of Jewish rights recognized by 
the post-war treaties, for the trial of certain 
press offenses by the ordinary tribunals, and for 
the nomination of Senators, some by the King 
and others representing ecclesiastical, military 
and political interests. 





RUSSIA 


The spectacle of the Soviet Government’s ship- 
ping foodstuffs abroad while appeals for 8,000,- 
000 starving Russians were being sent out and 
answered all over the world was commented 
upon by a returned American Administration 
Relief worker, James B. Walsh of New York, 
Feb. 21. He had left Moscow Jan. 17. At a 
Finnish border town, Ruunke, he learned that 
203 carloads (3,045 tons) of grain had been 
shipped through there the preceding month, and 
that 54 carloads (810 tons) were expected the 
next day, while the Soviets were beginning to 
ship from Petrograd alone over 4,000 tons of 
grain. They were to have 35,000 tons available 
tor Spring and Summer delivery. Thousands 
of tons of grain and barley, it was learned, had 
been contracted for by the German Federal 
Grain Bureau. 

On Feb. 27, Colonel William H. Haskell, head 
of the American Relief Administration, had a 
long conference in Moscow with Leo Kamenev, 
Vice President and acting head of the Soviet 
Government, on hindrances which would make 
continuance of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration’s work impossible unless they were re- 
moved. These hindrances were: 1, minor hin- 
drances and annoyances (e. g., the sudden cut- 
ting off of electric lights, telephones, and so 
forth; vexatious examination of the Adminis- 
tration’s personnel at the frontiers, and delays 
caused in the delivery of its mail, sometimes 
belated forty-eight hours); and, 2, serious and 
specific failure to co-operate with the Adminis- 
tration (e. g., in refusals of district authorities 
to transport foodstuffs in bulk and the sudden 
cancellation by the Postal Commissariat of the 
agreement covering transportation of food pack- 
ages and their insurance on a gold basis)’. 

M. Kamenev explained to Colonel Haskell, as 
Litvinov, Krassin, Radek, and Rakovski had 
explained to him in previous conferences, that 
nine-tenths of the trouble was directly due to 
the new fiscal policy .of the Soviet Treasury 
Department, which, in its determination to bal- 
ance the national budget, was ruthlessly cutting 
all expenditures and reducing the emission of 
paper money, and had instituted a most drastic 
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system of departmental and local responsibility. 
The remaining trouble was due to incompetent, 
overworked, and overzealous officials in a back- 
ward country which had only lately emerged 
from a terrific social upheaval and devastating 
foreign and civil wars. 

Secretary Herbert C. Hoover of the United 
States Department of Commerce, and Chairman 
of the American Relief Administration, presid- 
ing at a conference of the New York officers 
ol the association on March 7, stated that Colo- 
nel Haskell had reported to him that the Soviet 
authorities had declared themselves able to pro- 
vide the necessary relief for adults in the famine 
area of Russia. “The American Relief Admin- 
istration,” said Mr. Hoover, “has provided the 
special foodstuffs, such as milk, fats and so 
forth, required for 3,000,000 children until the 
next harvest, this being the estimated number in 
need of such aid.” 

The American Relief Administration an- 
nounced on March 8 that after March 15 it 
would not be responsible for the sale of food 
and clothing remittances in the United States 
for Russia. No deliveries of such remittances 
were to be made after June 15. The gold value 
of a food package would buy more in Russia 
than in the United States, it was added, grain 
being almost a drug on the market even in some 
famine localities in Russia, where there was little 
money with which to buy. 

Official Russian reports of monthly changes 
in revenue and expenditure for the year 1922, 
up to December, show a total revenue, in Soviet 
paper rubles, of 1,047,277,000: a total expenditure 
of 2,613,967,000, and a consequent deficit of 
1,566,690,000. On March 3, the newly published 
budget for the fiscal year, October, 1922, to 
October, 1923, showed slightly more than a bil- 
lion gold rubles revenue and approximately 
1,250,000,000 expenditure, the estimates of ex- 
penditures being little different from those of 
last year, allowing for the fact that last year’s 
budget was figured on a basis of only nine 
months. Details showed considerable change, as 
for example an increase this year of nearly half 
a billion rubles revenue from direct and_ indi- 
rect taxation, and a reduction of army and navy 
expenditures by 400,000,000 rubles, figured on a 
twelve months’ basis. This year’s deficit was 
estimated as under 25 per cent., as against 40 per 
cent. last year. 

Prohibition raids by the police in the last 
three months of 1922, including 5,807 house 
searches, revealed nearly 3,000 private stills. The 
Czarist Government prohibited manufacture of 
vodka in 1915. Early in February the Soviets 
permitted 20 per cent. alcoholic liquors to be 
made and sold, as a source of revenue. Boot- 
legging and illicit distillation have steadily in- 
creased. 
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Serious workers’ riots were suppressed by 
Soviet troops in Petrograd on Feb. 25. The 
Supreme Court at Moscow on Feb. 20 passed a 
death sentence on Colonel Svejevski for a recent 
attempt on Lenin’s life. * * * It was given 
out at the Foreign Office in Moscow that Mrs. 
Marguerite E. Harrison of Baltimore, American 
magazine writer, had been released from prison 
and would leave Moscow the same week. She 
had been arrested several weeks before, and rep- 
resentations in her behalf were made by the 
American Relief Administration. 

The Moscow press reported on March 6 that 
the Japanese military party, faced with the prob- 
ability of early evacuation by Japan of the north- 
ern part of the Island of Sakhalin, was prepar- 
ing a coup in conjunction with Russian anti- 
Soviet forces. The coup was said to be timed for 
the latter part of March. The Soviet Govern- 
ment claimed to have come into possession of 
letters outlining the plan and establishing the 
complicity of the Japanese from a_representa- 
tive of the Japanese General Staff to the White 
leader, Lebedov, encamped with 2,000 men at 
Gensan, Korea. These documents, it was al- 
leged, were signed by Kurosi, and dated the last 
week in January. 

On March 4, M. Basil Maklakoff, the Con- 
stitutional Democrat who was Kerensky’s Am- 
bassador to Paris, issued a statement that “ when 
the Moscow Government renounces government 
by the domination of the Communist Party alone 
* * * recognizes private property as the basis 
of the economic régime, and recognizes the ex- 
istence of the civil and political rights of all 
citizens and guarantees the participation in gov- 
ernment of representatives of other parties and 
other social classes, * * * all Russians now 
in foreign lands, of whatever party or whatever 
class, will forget their differences and devote 
themselves solidly to the building up of their 
country. This change in politics does not neces- 
sarily mean the abolition of the Soviet régime. 
* * * — The Soviet institution would continue 
as a iocal authority, modified by a new method 
of elections, guaranteed by liberty and equality 
in suffrage. Elements of reform “already form 
a numerical majority of the Communist Party. 
They must overthrow the radical minority, which 
still dreams of world revolution and hinders the 
renaissance of Russia.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Following the acrimonious “no-confidence” 
debate in Parliament on Jan. 29, when the Gov- 
ernment secured a majority of 14, official busi- 
ness went forward in an appreciably improved 
atmosphere. On Feb. 7 General Smuts made an 
important speech in moving the second reading 
of the Native (Urban Areas) Bill. He said a 
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profound change had come over parts of the 
country by the swarming of natives into districts 
where heretofore they were never seen. Since 
no preparation to deal with this influx had been 
made, the result had been to drag down the 
standard of white civilization, while the natives 
had suffered to an appalling extent. The bill 
was an attempt to meet this evil, having been 
drafted in consultation with the best native opin- 
ion. One of its most promising provisions was 
the establishment of villages for natives in urban 
areas, where the more advanced might own land 
and build homes. 

An announcement was made at Johannesburg 
on Feb. 8 that the Rand trade unions had for- 
warded to the Government their acceptance of 
the principle of investigation into industrial dis- 
putes by means of a system of conciliation estab- 
lished by law. 


SPAIN 


No drastic political action seems likely to 
come of the excitement and indignation caused 
by the disasters to Spanish arms in Morocco, 
the Moorish treatment of the Spanish prisoners 
ransomed and the terms made to secure their 
release. 

Since the extinction of the Juntas, difficulties 
for the Government have been increased by a 
movement among the corps of officers who are 
dissatisfied with the decline of the army’s pres- 
tige due to the Morocco situation and the fact 
that no military preparations are contemplated. 
The spokesman of these, discontented officers is 
General Orozco, the Captain General of the Mad- 
rid military command. 

In voicing these grievances to the Minister 
of War, Feb. 6, General Orozco assured him that 
there was no cause for anxiety about the army 
discipline. The next day the Government, at a 
Cabinet meeting, ratified its decision to institute 
a protectorate over Morocco on civilian lines, 
and expressed confidence in the co-operation of 
the army. The widespread satisfaction with 
which this decision was received put an end to 
political exploitation of a delicate situation. 

It was announced from Rome on March 5 
that Pope Pius XI. would send the Papal golden 
rose to the Queen of Spain, thus reviving the 
ancient custom, neglected by his two predeces- 
sors, of sending each year to the Queen who, 
during the year, had performed the most pious 
deeds for the Church, a solid gold rose. 


SWEDEN 
To negotiate Swedish claims in Russia, ex- 


Minister of Justice Lofgren and M. Sachs, Direc- 
tor of the Nordiska Kompagniet, were recently 
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delegated to go to Moscow, with a staff of in- 
dustrial experts. In an interview, M. Lofgren 
expressed fear lest the creation of a new Russo- 
Swedish commercial treaty (which Sweden has 
steadily refused) would be made the condition 
of Bolshevist recognition of the Swedish claims. 

Use of hydroelectrical power for plowing, 
thrashing and all other farming operations, has 
been developed with great suczess in the elec- 
trified districts. * * * Copper ore deposits 
of great importance had been discovered by 
March 4, in the Province of Vesterbotten (West 
Bothnia), by the Government Geological Com- 
mittee, the run being at least 10 per cent. cop- 
per. 

Failure to effect settlements in the strikes in- 
volving some 65,000 workmen in the woodpulp, 
paper, lumber and iron industries, and 1,500 
Goteberg stevedores, continued to mark the 
course of Government arbitration through the 
first week of March. The owners not only re- 
fused to grant the increase demanded, but also 
insisted upon wage reductions. The slackening 
of industries through these strikes and lockouts 
made unemployment amount to 46,000 by Jan. 
1, as compared with 43,500 on Nov. 1, and 37,300 . 
on Nov. 13. 

The Swedish Bishops, who last month sent a 
letter of protest against the Ruhr occupation, 
received caustic replies March 6 from both Pre- 
mier Poincaré and the Protestant Federation of 
France. Premier Poincaré wrote that France 
ardently desires the coming of the day when 
she can forgive the crime committed by Ger- 
many, who knows that the primary condition of 
forgiveness is that the guilty party repent and 
change her conduct. Attention of the Swedish 
Bishops is called to the fact that, though France 
has progressively reduced her demands, Ger- 
many for three years has systematically evaded 
carrying out her treaty obligations regarding 
reparations. : 

The Protestant Federation of France published 
a similar document and expressed surprise that 
the copy of the Bishops’ protest sent to President 
Harding contains grave accusations against 
France, which are carefully omitted from the 
version sent to the French Premier. All accu- 
sations of imperialism are denied in the docu- 
ment, which defends the French occupation, 
summarizes the German horrors in France and 
Belgium during the war and recalls the patience 
of France through Germany’s evasions of her 
treaty obligations. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss Government instructed its diplo- 
matic representatives in Paris and Berlin, in 
the second week of February, to protest strongly 
to those Governments against the damage done 
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to Switzerland, especially Basle, by the disor- 
ganization of railroad traffic in the Ruhr due 
to the French occupation and the German re- 
sistance. Independently of these representa- 
tions, the French Ambassador at Berne ex- 
plained to the Swiss Government the reasons 
for the railroad disorganization and informed it 
that France would endeavor to insure regular 
railroad traffic. 

In the same week the Swiss consortium for 
the devastated regions of France made known 
its constitution. It had been decided in pour- 
parlers to employ Swiss hand-labor in the rec- 
construction of these devastated regions, the 
artisans’ labors to begin at once. Swiss finan- 
ciers have subscribed 15,000,000 francs to the 
society that had been formed. The enterprise 
has resulted from the energy and perseverance 
of M. Rothpletz, a former member of the Na- 
tional Council and an engineer of great talent, 
who took a leading part in the construction of 
the Simplon Tunnel. 

About the same time, the National Council, 
by a vote of 81 to 6, authorized the Council 
to share in the project of reconstructing Austria, 
to the extent of 20,000,000 crowns. The Swiss 
will take no part in the control measures fixed 
by the Genevan protocols. 


TURKEY 


Ismet Pasha, head of the Turkish delegation 
to Lausanne, who left for Turkey, Feb. 7, fol- 
lowing the breakdown of the confererice, arrived 
in Constantinople the morning of Feb. 17. Be- 
fore departing for Angora that night Ismet met 
the allied high officials and reiterated his sin- 
cere desire for peace. To General Harrington, 
allied commander, he emphasized the necessity 
of reaching a settlement before Spring, and ex- 
pressed satisfaction at “having virtually reached 
an agreement with Great Britain.” The obstacles, 
he said, were economic questions, of primary 
importance to a poor country like Turkey, but 
of less importance to wealthier allied nations. 
‘Talking with General Pelle, French High Com- 
missioner, Ismet said he expected to be in An- 
gora only a short time, and that he hoped soon 
to inform the Secretariat at Lausanne of the 
resumption of peace negctiations. 

At every stopping place on the way from Con- 
stantinople to Angora, even during the night, the 
people turned out and received Ismet with great 
respect. At Eskishehr, Ismet met Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, who had just arrived from Smyrna, 
where he had officially opened the Economic 
Congress. 

lt was not until the afternon of Feb. 27, about 
a week after Ismet’s arrival, that the Assembly 
began discussion of the draft of the Cabinet’s 
reply to the treaty. The closest secrecy was main- 
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tained in Angora regarding the tenor of the 
Cabinet’s reply. While the debate was being 
continued, Kemal Pasha on March 1 made his 
anniversary address to the Assembly in which 
he declared that “the coming year may just 
as well be one of war as one of peace.” He 
spoke at length, reviewing the war with Greece, 
Turkey’s internal achievements and her hopes for 
the future. The policy of last year of not seek- 
ing foreign loans was to be followed consist- 
ently; the strengthening of relations with sister 
nations like Afghanistan and Persia was to be 
one of the foremost aims of the Government, as 
was also consolidation of relations with Russia. 
The signing of a consular and economic treaty, 
profitable both to Russia and Turkey, was 
momentarily expected, the Nationalist leader de- 
clared. 

The result of the Angora Assembly’s delibera- 
tion was made public on March 6. The Assembly 
rejected the Lausanne treaty as being contrary 
to the principles of the national pact. It 
further disclaimed responsibility if the Allies in- 
sisted on the terms of the treaty draft presented 
at Lausanne. A majority of the Assembly au- 
thorized the Government to continue its efforts 
for peace. The Turkish reply and counter pro- 
posals were handed to the Allied High Commis- 
sioners in Constantinople on March 9, and were 
at once forwarded by the Commissioners to their 
respective Governments. The new proposals, 
chiefly economic, were listed in parallel columns 
with the Lausanne sections. 

The covering note defended the Turkish re- 
fusal to sign the treaty at Lausanne, and dealt 
with the following points: 

(1) Turkey refuses to give up administration 
of her public debt, eliminating Article 47 of the 
draft treaty; (2) payment of interest on the pub- 
lic debt to be deferred for twenty years; (3) 
Article 5 and Annex 2, referring to arbitration 
of matters in dispute in reference to Bagdad, 
Soma, Panderma, and so forth, are also elimi- 
nated; (4) all Turkish warships, guns and ma- 
terials to be restored by the Allies on the con- 
clusion of peace; (5) Turkey feels she has made 
all possible concessions in giving up control of the 
Straits, in demilitarizing important territorial 
zones, in turning over the Gallipoli graves to the 
British, in abandoning the Turkish claim to 
Karagatch, in admitting foreign legal advisers 
and medical specialists, and in sanctioning other 
vital concessions. If the Allies show a similar 
spirit of self-sacrifice, the note declared, peace 
could be definitely concluded within a fortnight. 
The Allies were urged to reply at once. 

In their formal counterproposals, the Turks 
urge that the frontier of Iraq be settled by 
separate negotiation with Great Britain within a 
year, and failing agreement, that the question be 
referred to the League of Nations. They 
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abrogate the capitulations and the economic and 
financial systems dependent thereon. The author- 
ity of the public debt administration is to be re- 
duced to a minimum. The debt is to be equitably 
distributed among the new States formerly a 
part of the Turkish Empire. All claims to repara- 
tions arising from the war—except those against 
Greece—are to be mutually canceled. All claims 
for gold transferred to Germany and Austria or 
for the battleships ordered in Great Britain and 
seized by her are canceled. Reparations for 
damages caused by the Greek Army are insisted 
upon, the amount to be settled by arbitration. 
Foreign schools, hospitals and c' 1ritable institu- 
tions in Turkey are to continue their activities 
provided they do not indulge in propaganda. 
Legal advisers not nationals of the belligerent 
States will be engaged for five years, and will be 
selected from a list to be submitted by The Hague 
Tribunal; they will assist in legislative reforms 
and aid in the administration of justice in Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna. Turkish subjects in the 
allied countries are to be accorded the same 
rights as the Allies seek for their nationals in 
Turkey. Slight changes in Turkey’s boundaries 
are outlined. The sections of the draft treaty 
regarding prisoners of war are fully accepted; 
also, with minor changes, the sections dealing 
with communications. 

Tne Turks, after extending for three days the 
time limit under the order forbidding war ves- 
sels of over 1,000 tons to enter Smyrna harbor, 
passed on Feb. 7, on the llth presented a new 
“ultimatum,” giving the Allies three more days 
in which to withdraw their warships. After 
various exchanges of opinion between the Allies 
the heavy foreign ships were withdrawn on Feb. 
27, leaving only light station vessels there. This 
action of the Allies was regarded as a reassur- 
ing feature of the Turkish situation. 


The Greek Cabinet announced on March 2 
that in view of the continued deportation of 
Pontus Greeks by the Kemalists it had decided 
to suspend the exchange of Turkish civilian pris- 
oners which, in accordance with the Lausanne 
ar c2ment, was to have started March 1. 


Kemal Pasha, who recently married Latifeh 
Hanoum, daughter of a wealthy Smyrna notable, 
has taken a strong stand in favor of emancipa- 
tion of Turkish women. Addressing the Teach- 
ers’ Association at Brusa, he urged women to 
give up the custom of cloistration and take their 
place with men in national work. “Women 
should be veiled and cloistered, it is true,” he 
declared, “but, without exaggeration, they ought 
not to hide themselves. If they do, social life 
suffers. Our women ought to be the equals of 
men in education and activity.” Evidence of the 
progress of feminism in Turkey was also afforded 
by the recent admittance of women to the Medi- 
cal School of Constantinople University. In 1919 
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women were admitted to the University of Stam- 
boul, which now has 130 women students. 


UNITED STATES 


The Ship Subsidy bill, a project dear to the 
heart of the President, expired just a year after 
its birth. President Harding had urged its en- 
actment at a joint session of Congress held Feb. 
28, 1922. On Feb. 28, 1923, the bill died when 
the Senate voted 63 to 7 to displace that 
measure and make the Filled Milk bill the un- 
finished business. Previously the Senate, by a 
vote of 38 to 46, had defeated a motion by Sen- 
ator Robinson of Arkansas to recommit the 
Shipping bill to the Committee of Commerce. 
The majority apparently voted on the theory 
that by refusing to recommit, and then voting 
to displace the bill, they were justifying the pro- 
posed legislation and at the same time deliv- 
ering the death blow to it. 


ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS 


The Sixty-seventh Congress came to an end at 
noon on March 4. There were scenes of bois-. 
terous merriment in the House, where good 
nature and freedom from partisan ill-feeling pre- 
vailed, but the Senate indulged in incriminations 
until the last, and let the final adjournment come 
without adopting the customary complimentary 
tributes to its presiding officers, Vice President 
Coolidge and Senator Cummins of Iowa, Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

Cordell Hull, Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, in a statement issued on March 
4, declared that the Republican Congress had ex- 
hibited a lack of vision, of constructive policies 
and of leadership, that was “ utterly astounding”. 
Of this, he said, ..e people themselves had be- 
come convinced in spite of “cooked-up” news 
propaganda on behalf of the Administration. The 
Republican National Committee, on the other 
hand, reviewing the more important laws enacted 
during the last two years, declared that they had 
materially assisted in the return of normal pros- 
perous conditions to all legitimate enterprises, 
and had given agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial interests a solid foundation upon which 
they could ‘build with confidence. 


Twenty YEARS To Dry Nation 


A White House spokesman, whose statements 
were uttered with the knowledge of the Presi- 
dent, declared on Feb. 20 that Mr. Harding in- 
tended to take every available measure to en- 
force the prohibition statutes. The President 
believed, however, that it would take twenty 
years to enable the United States to realize com- 
plete prohibition. He thought that marked 
progress toward making the country dry was 
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being made and that the Volstead law was 
being enforced with increasing effectiveness. 


Cost OF PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


According to figures presented to the House 
Appropriation Committee on Feb. 22, enforcement 
of national prohibition and the cost of prepara- 

tion for trials of viola- 
tors of this law reached 
$15,450,700 in the last 
fiscal year. It was also 
testified that 44 per cent. 
of the work of United 
States District Attorneys 
was consumed in the 
preparation and trials of 
offenders against prohi- 
bition. 

Congress appropriated 
$9,500,000 for the direct 
enforcement of prohibi- 
tion, while J. D. Harris 
of the Department of 

HUBERT WORK justice testified that one- 


United States Sec- third of the Department 
retary of the In- ; ene 
terior in  succes- Of Justice appropriation 
sion we Sport B. of $17,851,200 last year 
- was used in the prepara- 
tion and trial of prohibi- 
tion cases. Statistics for the country presented 
indicate that 44 per cent. of the work of the 
United States District Attorneys is confined to 
prohibition cases, 11 per cent. to postal matters, 
10 per cent. to internal revenue cases and 35 
per cent. to all other matters. The highest rec- 
ord in prohibition cases is in Southern Alabama, 
where 90 per cent. of the work of the United 
States District Attorney was concerned with such 
cases. The lowest record comes from Kansas 
and is only 5 per cent. 


It was predicted at the Treasury, Feb. 18, on 
the basis of receipts for the first fifteen days of 
February, that a new monthly record for customs 
receipts would be established by the February 
collections under the Administration’s Tariff law. 
In fifteen days the sum of $24,730,955 in tariff 
duties was collected, and officials said that an 
analysis of the receipts indicated even greater 
increases over collections under the Underwood 
law than had been recorded before. 


The Ruhr situation was not expected to have 
any adverse effect on world trade in so far as 
shipments to the United States were concerned; 
on the contrary, it was said in some quarters 
that the cut in production in the Ruhr might 
have the effect of increasing American exports. 
If that be true, it was argued, there was likely 
to be an increase of imports into the United 
States in exchange. 


The last legislative act of Congress was to 


ratify the action of the Senate and House con- 
ferees in harmonizing the differences in the bill 
to authorize the Alien Property Custodian to 
adjust claims where the property in question does 
not exceed $10,000. After the passage of the bill 
and its signing by the President, Thomas W. 
Miller, the Alien Property Custodian, issued a 
statement in which he justified the enactment 
of the law, and pointed out what its effect on 
the alien property problem will be. The value 
of the property covered by the law is estimated 
at about $50,000,000. 


INCREASE IN IMPORTS 


The Department of Commerce’ on Feb. 21 an- 
nounced that imports during the first ten months 
of 1922 exceeded :-imports for the same ‘period 
in 1921 by about $500,000,000. The actual figures 
for ten months of 1922 were $2,527,132,154, and 
for 1921 they were $2,060,704,029. 

Increased imports were received from Great 
Britain, Japan, Germany, Cuba, Mexico and sev- 
eral of the South American countries. The 
statistics follow: 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Holland 

Norway 

Russia in Europe... 
Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom.... 
Canada 

Central America.... 
Mexico 

GAIWO.. bcasccs es canas 


Dominican Republic 


Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

China 

British India 
Straits Settlements. 
Dutch East Indies. 
Japan 

Philippines 
Australia 

New Zealand 

So. African Domin. 


1921. 
$29,384,546 
7,797,573 
116,471,072 
56,994,130 
19,519,836 
51,289,295 
37,195,899 
10,982,916 
138,409 
17,948,493 
14,001,391 
33,800,518 
192,282,207 
279,964,502 
29,783,956 
97,015,915 
206,872,099 
13,559,066 
50,815,594 
72,405,197 
42,165,404 
35,232,957 
11,556,004 
11,921,837 
9,163,595 
88,520,143 
63,890,317 
34,344,630 
26,534,240 
188,506,320 
42,312,668 
19,806, .57 
8,595,441 
7,454,791 
12,357,713 


1922. 
$44,168,629 
2,424,515 
118,782,898 
96,415,979 
15,211,666 
48,192,283 
52,764,656 
11,115,661 
98,229 
21,320,517 
22,207,051 
33,010,343 
292,166,198 
292,350,034 
27,334,193 
108,940,666 
232,914,387 
4,244,900 
67,528,812 
90,305,569 
44,545,090 
30,880,178 
13,175,129 
13,145,895 
11,278,899 
111,229,577 
73,027,696 
76,564,840 
27,674,662 
286,072,242 
51.796,ES.? 

31 80° a4 
9,418,897 
5,954,700 
24,488,262 


Hinpu Nor a “ Wuite Person ” 


A high caste Hindu is not a “free white 
person,” within the meaning of the naturalization 
laws, and therefore, under the recent decision 
of the court excluding Japanese, Hindus are not 
entitled to citizenship, the Supreme Court held 
Feb. 19, in an appeal brought by the United 
States against Bhagat Singh Thind. 


The Court ruled that the words “ white per- 
” 


son” must be taken in the meaning they have 
in common usage, and are not to be applied 
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through a scientific study determining whether 
the persons affected descended from white stock. 

A certificate of citizenship was issued to Thind, 
a high caste native of India, born in the Punjab, 
by the United States District Court for Oregon. 
He had entered the United States prior to the 


passage of the Exclusion act of 1917. The 
Government took the case to the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which asked the Supreme 
Court for instruction 


Oi1t LAnps RESERVED FoR NAvy 


President Harding, by executive order issued 
Feb. 27, set aside an area of more than 35,000 
square miles in the northwest section of Alaska 
as an oil reserve to in- 
sure fuel for the navy. 
This reserve will exceed 
by 20,000,000 acres the 
combined area of the 
three other reserves, one 
in Wyoming and two in 
California, which is less 
than 2,000,000 acres. The 


new reserve adjoins the 


corner of Alaska be- 
tween Icy Cape and 
Cape Farrow, and is 


bounded by the Arctic 
Ocean on the north and 
west and the Endicott 
range of mountains and 
the Colville River on the 
south and east. It is for 
the most part flat, grassy 
tundra, devoid of vege- 
tation, sparsely populated and entirely within the 
Arctic Circle. 

The reservation, according to Secretary Fall of 
the Interior Department, will be of the greatest 
importance to the navy, since for years seepages 
of oil have been found all along the seacoast. 
How much oil the reserve will produce, Secretary 
Fall said, is not yet known, as no Government 
surveys have been made. The petroleum possi- 
bilities, however, have attracted private investi- 
gation, and about 125,000 acres have been allotted 
to fifty applicants for development. No drilling 
has been done. 





HARRY S. NEW 


Ex-Senator from 

Indiana, Postmas- 

ter General in suc- 

cession to Hubert 
Work 


Monopo.ties ABROAD FEARED BY HOOVER 


Statements made by Secretary Hoover that 
combinations of foreign capital had obtained 
monopolistic control, not only of the production 
of rubber but also of that of nitrates and other 
commodities of which the United States was the 
principal importer, were revealed Feb. 22, when 
his testimony before a sub-committee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations was made 
public. Mr. Hoover told the committee that 
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steps ought to be taken to provide for the safety 
of the nation in time of war, and to protect the 
pocketbooks of consumers in time of peace, as 
the monopolies were able to control prices as 
well as production. 

The declarations were made by Secretary 
Hoover as arguments in favor of adding to the 
Deficiency Bill $500,000, with which the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Agriculture propose to 
make an investigation of the practicability of 
interesting American capital in the expansion of 
the rubber plantation industry. He suggested 
that Congress provide for an investigation of 
rubber and other commodities to broaden the 
work to be done. The Appropriations Committee 
reported the bill in the House, containing the 
provisions suggested. 


SENATE REPORT ARRAIGNS STANDARD OIL 


Startling charges with respect to the oil indus- 
try in the United States were made in a report 
submitted to the Senate on March 4, by Senator 
La Follette, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Manufactures, giving the results of the 
committee’s special investigation of the high cost , 
of gasoline and other petroleum products. An 
assertion was made that “if a few companies 
are permitted to manipulate prices for the next 
few years as they have since 1920, the people of 
the country must be prepared before long to pay 
at least $1 per gallon for gasoline.” 

The report charges that the oil industry today 
is under the complete control of the Standard 
companies, notwithstanding the decree of. the 
United States Supreme Court in 1911 ordering 
the dissolution of the so-called Standard Oil 
Trust, and asserts that a careful examination of 
the evidence taken in the Senate, investigation 
will show that in respect to the matters which 
“led to the outlawing of the Standard oil 
monopoly the same conditions exist as existed 
when the decree of the Supreme Court was 
entered.” The report further goes on to declare 
that “in some respects the industry as a whole, 
as well as the public, are more completely at 
the mercy of the Standard interests now than 
they were when the decree of dissolution was 
entered in 1911.” “This point,” says the report, 
“cannot be too strongly emphasized, for the 
reason that the intolerable conditions in the oil 
industry, which are established in the investiga- 
tion, cannot be corrected while Standard Oil 
dominates the business. as it does today.” 


CABINET CHANGES 


Nobody was surprised, but many were disap- 
pointed, when President. Harding sent to the 
Senate on Feb. 27 the nominations of Hubert 
Work of Colorado, the present Postmaster Gen- 
eral, to be Secretary of the Interior, and Harry 
S. New of Indiana, whose term as Senator ex- 
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pired on March 4, to be Postmaster General. 
There had been several candidates for the Secre- 
taryship of the Interior, among them Representa- 
tive Frank W. Mondell of Wyoming, the floor 
leader of the House, who was defeated for the 
Senate last November. Following the rule of 
Senatorial courtesy, the nomination of Senator 
New was confirmed promptly. The nomination 
of Dr. Work was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and afterward confirmed. 

Republican politicians had known for several 
days that the President had determined to 
transfer Postmaster General Work to the Interior 
Department and appoint Senator New to the 
vacancy, but some of them clung to the hope 
that a last-minute change might take place. 
Western Senators and Representatives were inter- 
ested particularly in the Interior portfolio. 

Among other nominations made by the Presi- 
dent on the same day was that of Richard M. 
Tobin of San Francisco to be Minister to the 
Netherlands, filling the vacancy caused by the 
appointment of William Phillips as the Under 
Secretary of State. The nomination was con- 
firmed without opposition. On Feb. 28 further 
nominations sent by the Senate were those of 
Dwight Davis of St. Louis to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, Representative Horace M. Towner 
of Iowa to be Governor of Porto Rico, Repre- 
sentative Frank W. Mondell of Wyoming to be 
a Director of the War Finance Corporation and 
William Bondy of New York to be District Judge 
of New York Southern District. 

Colonel Davis, whom the President has selected 
to be Assistant Secretary of War to succeed J. 
Mayhew Wainwright, who retired March 4 to 
become Representative from the Twenty-fifth 
New York District, is Director of the War 
Finance Corporation. He is probably more 
widely known as the donor of the Davis Cup, 
a trophy that in the tennis world compares with 
the America’s Cup in international yachting. He 
is a graduate of Harvard and served a term as 
a member of the Board of Overseers of that 
institution. He had an enviable army career 
during the war, rising from the rank of Captain 
of Infantry in the Missouri National Guard to 
that of Lieutenant Colonel and Assistant Chief 
of Staff, Second Army, American Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Representative Towner, who has been chosen 
to succeed E. Mont Reily as Governor of Porto 
Rico, has been a member of Congress for the 
last twelve years and for four years has been 
Chairman of the House Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. Mondell, who has been chosen for the 
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vacancy on the Board of the War Finance 
Corporation, created by the elevation of Colonel 
Davis to the post of Assistant Secretary of War, 
for the last four years has been leader of the 
Republican majority in the House. On March 
4 he brought to a close a service of thirteen 
terms, or twenty-six years, in the House of 
Representatives. 

William Bondy, who has been nominated for 
the place of Judge Mayer of the Southern New 
York District Court, is a New York attorney 
and a member of the State Board of Regents. 


VENEZUELA 

The oil industry has revived interest in Vene- 
zuela with the announcement that a well yielding 
more than 100,000 barrels a day has just been 
struck in the zone of Maracaibo. The great 
majority of oil concessions are in the hands of 
British companies, but there are several Ameri- 
can firms in the field, to one of which belongs 
one of the best wells recently bored. Practically 
all the concessions were given under the Castro 
dictatorship to Venezuelan citizens, who trans- 
ferred them for a consideration to foreign com- 
panies, especially British interests. The present 
Government has stated that it does not propose 
to disturb the peaceful possession of those own- 
ers, whatever the political régime was under 
which they gained title to their holdings. 


At a meeting of American engineers in New 
York City, Mr. Whitney Lewis declared that 
Venezuela will in two or three years be the 
greatest source of oil supply in the world. Once 
the entrance to the Maracaibo Lake has been 
cleared of obstructions, or pipe lines from the 
oil fields extended to deep water, the transpor- 
tation of Venezuelan oil to American centres 
will afford the cheapest source of supply. 


The Government of General Gomez has 
opened negotiations with Colombia for the ex- 
tradition of General Penaloza, a Venezuelan 
revolutionist who has been jailed in Cucuta 
under charges of attempting to invade Venezuela 
at the head of a revolutionary band. Penaloza 
is the man who invaded the territory of El 
Tachira, at the same time “ssuing proclamations 
calling on the people to shake off the yoke of 
the Gomez tyranny. A fifty-year-old convention 
existing between Venezuela and Colombia clearly 
specifies that under no circumstances can politi- 
cal refugees be extradited; but it is believed 
that charges of common delinquency will be 
pressed against Penaloza. 





